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PUBLIC CHARITIES. 


MopeERN civilization has no higher 
or more important question to deal 
with than that of ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, the unfortu- 
nate, the ignorant, and the vicious. 
Governments are and can be engaged 
in no more appalling work than that 
of legislating wisely in regard to these 
classes, and in seeing that not only 
are their inevitable wants provided 
for and the public interests protected, 
but also that their rights are secured 
in fact as well as in theory, and that 
the instruments employed in these 
exalted spheres of public adminis- 
tration are suited to their purpose, 
and are guarded against degenerat- 
ing from means of amelioration into 
agencies of oppression, cruelty, and 
injustice. 

There are two chief motives which 
lead to the care and provision for the 
unfortunate members of the social 
body—charity on the one side, and 
philanthropy on the other. Religion 
inspires every motive for this great 
and holy work, and of all the virtues 
which religion inspires, charity is the 


highest, purest, and best. Charity is 
the love of God, and of man for God’s 
sake. That God of charity has re- 
vealed to us that, of faith, hope, and 
charity, the greatest is charity ; that he 
that giveth to the poor lendeth to the 
Lord; that he who performs works 
of charity to the least of the human 
race performs them iso facto to the 
Lord, creator and ruler of the uni- 
verse; and that the eternal doom of 
every human being at the last dread 
day will be decided by this great test. 
Christianity itself, like her divine 
founder, is charity. The church of 
God, like her Lord and Spouse, is 
charity. She is imbued with and re- 
flects his divine essence, which is 
charity. Charity arises from no sta- 
tute or arbitrary decree, which might 
or might not be made according to 
the option of the legislator; it is the 
essence and motive of all good. It 
exists in the very nature of things.. 
And as the love of God by man is 
the first and necessary relation of the 
creature to the Creator, and as our 
fellow-creatures exist from God, and 
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in and by hin, it is only through God 
and in him that we love them. Thus 
charity is no human sentiment or af- 
fection, like philanthropy or the natu- 
ral love of our neighbor and brother ; 
it is a supernatural virtue, springing 
from God, and sustained by his grace, 
The man who does not love his neigh- 
bor cannot love God, but rejects his 
love and violates the first law of his 
being. Every word and act of our 
divine Saviour, while engaged on earth 
in establishing his church, proves this, 
if there be need of external proof. 
Even after his work on earth was 
done, and he had ascended to his 
Father, he speaks to us through the 
mouth of S. Paul: “If I speak with 
the tongues of men and angels, and 
have not charity, I am become as 
sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal. 
And if I have prophecy, and know 
all mysteries, and all knowledge, and 
have all faith, so I could remove 
mountains, and have not charity, I 
am nothing. And if I should distri- 
bute all my goods to feed the poor, 
and should give my body to be 
burned, and have not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.” * 

Philanthropy, on the other hand, 
is the love of man for the sake of 
man; in other words, humanitarian- 
ism. It is a human affection spring- 
ing from natural motives, To allevi- 
ate human sufferings, and promote 
human pleasures and enjoyments, are 
its aims. Its object is the body ra- 
ther than the soul, earth rather than 
heaven, time rather than eternity. 
Its motive power is sentiment or feel- 
ing rather than reason or religion. It 
is a sensitiveness to all human suffer- 
ing, because suffering or pain is re- 
pulsive to human nature. Philan- 
thropy is a virtue in the natural order, 
springing from human motives, and 
not a supernatural virtue springing 


* x Cor, xiii. 1-3. 


from religious motives and inspired 
by divine grace. Philanthropy is 
good in itself, for our human nature 
still remains; nature and grace are 
not antagonistic, and may co-exist ; 
nature is dependent on grace to raise 
it to the supernatural state and trans- 
form it into charity. Charity includes 
philanthropy, as the greater includes 
the Philanthropy without 
charity is earthly in its aims, fre- 
quently rash and sometimes unjust in 
its measures, tyrannical in the exer- 
cise of power, and not unfrequently 
barren in its results. 

Now, the church and the state are 
the organized representatives of these 
two virtues, the divine and the human. 
The church is a divine kingdom, and 
cultivates the divine virtue of charity ; 
the state is a human kingdom, and 
cultivates the human virtue of phil- 
anthropy. The church is a supernatu- 
ral body, and practises the super- 
natural virtue of charity; the state 
exists in the natural order, and prac- 
tises the natural sentiment of philan- 
thropy. The church is of heaven, 
and her greatest jewel, charity, is of 
heaven ; the state is of earth, and the 
greatest of her merits is philanthropy, 
which is of earthly birth. The church 
is eternal, so is charity; the state is 
temporal, as is philanthropy. The 
church is of God, God is charity, so 
the church is charity; the state is of 
man, so is philanthropy. The re- 
wards of the one are eternal; of the 
other, temporal, Charity is a Chris- 
tian virtue, and can violate no other 
Christian virtue in adopting her mea- 
sures; she cannot make the end jus- 
tify the means; but philanthropy is a 
human virtue, and stops at no means 
necessary to attain its end. Abuses 
are not necessarily the results of 
philanthropy, for philanthropy, guid- 
ed by even human reason, is ca- 
pable of respecting the rights of 
God and men, and, when guided 


lesser. 
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by supernatural grace, is exalted to 
charity.* 

What we have chiefly to deal with 
in this article are institutions of be- 
nevolence, which are either wholly 
public property, and such as, though 
conducted either by private indivi- 
duals or by incorporated boards of 
citizen managers, yet receive large 
shares of the public funds for their 
foundation, buildings, or current sup- 
port, and thus become, to that extent, 
public institutions, and as such liable 
to be inquired into and criticised by 
the state and its citizens who pay the 
taxes thus expended. 

The state in our times and in al- 
most every country undertakes the 
restraint and custody of the persons 
of idiots, lunatics, drunkards, and 
other persons of unsound mind, for 
their safety; of paupers, for their 
maintenance; and of minors, unpro- 
vided with natural guardians, for 
purposes of their education, reforma- 
tion, and maintenance. It is not for 
us to discuss at length inthis article 
the right of the state in any country 
to educate and reform minors, or, in 
other words, to assume the place of 
teacher and priest; for it cannot un- 
dertake to educate without assuming 
the place of teacher, and still less 
can the state undertake the work of 
reformation without usurping the sa- 
cred functions of the sacerdotal of- 
fice. Our faith, our reason, and our 
convictions teach us that such offices 
belong not to the state, but to the 

* We had intended to give a brief outline of 
what the church has done from time to time for 
the various forms of human want, but found we 
could not do so in the present article without de- 
parting from the diversified character essen- 
tial to a magazine. Such a skeich of the efforts 
made by the church, during her long history, 
to alleviate physical suffering, and for the moral 
elevation of the race, would almost be a history 
of the church itself, inasmuch as the poor have 
always been her heritage, in accordance with 
our Lord's words. To the Catholic reader this 
would have been unnecessary ; and if this ref- 
erence serves the purpose of inducing the can- 


did non-Catholic to look into the record, a de- 
sirable end will have been accomplished. 


church. The state can establish 
places of restraint and punishment, 
and support and maintain them, 
both for the protection of the public, 
for the safety of the individuals them- 
selves, and for purposes of philan- 
thropy. Having done this, it is the 
duty of the state to leave free the 
consciences of its wards and prison- 
ers, and to give every facility to the 
ministers of every church and reli- 
gious persuasion to have free and un- 
restricted access to the children and 
prisoners belonging to those respec- 
tive churches or persuasions. We 
claim this for ourselves as Catholics, 
and we leave the sects, the Jews, and 
every other society of religionists to 
claim the same for themselves. We 
are willing to make common cause 
with them for the attainment of our 
rights. That it is a charity for the 
state, or, more correctly speaking, a 
work of humanity, to assume the 
temporal care and provision for those 
unfortunate members of society who, 
either by their own fault, by the visi- 
tation of Providence, or by misfor- 
tune, are unable to take care of 
themselves, we are not disposed to 
deny at present, though even this be- 
longs primarily to the religious duties 
of the individual, and, therefore, 
comes within the province of the 
church; and we know how well the 
church discharged this duty before 
the Reformation, and is doing it 
now. Yet we do not deny to the 
sects, to all men, and to the state, 
the right to perform good deeds and 
to practise the broadest philanthro- 
py- Such at least seems to be one 
of the accepted works of govern- 
ment. We therefore accept such 
institutions and works as we find 
them, and we will view them in 
the same light in which our fellow- 
citizens generally regard them. As 
citizens, as Americans, we feel the 
same interest in them, experience the 
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same pride in them, and, as a ques- 
tion of property and public right, we 
hold them as a common heritage, in 
which we have the same interest and 
authority as our fellow-citizens. We 
are, therefore, equally interested in 
their proper management and good 
government, and we yield to none in 
our desire to promote their prosperity 
and success. ‘here is no part of 
public administration more sacred or 
important, no function of the state so 
momentous, no public responsibility 
so awful, as this. Accepting them, as 
we do, as a part of our common 
property and united work, we shrink 
not from any effort for their good 
government and success, and, if need 
be, for their improvement, reforma- 
tion, and correction. When properly 
conducted, we have nothing but 
praise for them; and if, on the other 
hand, they are mismanaged, the 
funds extravagantly applied; if they 
are made the instruments of cruelty, 
perversion, or despotism; if in them 
or any of them religious liberty is 
violated, and systems of proselytizing 
are carried on against Catholic chil- 
dren, or the children of the sects, or 
those of the Jewish Church, we as 
Catholics and as American citizens 
will speak out freely and boldly in 
denouncing them. We are not dis- 
qualified from doing this, either as 
citizens or Catholics; not as citizens, 
because they belong to us as much 


as to other citizens; our money is 
there with that of others; and the 


Constitution gives us liberty of 
speech and of the press, and guar- 
antees to us “ the right to assemble 
and petition for the redress of griev- 
ances ”;* not as Catholics, for we 
have as such the experience of eight- 
teen hundred years of the most ex- 
alted works of charity; and because 
we claim for ourselves no special 


* Constitution of U. S., Art.1,0f Amendments. 


privilege over others, but are willing 
to concede to all what we claim for 
ourselves. No clamor will deter 
us from the exercise of this right, or 
from the performance of this duty. 
And whilst we cannot yield our 
rights to any one sect of Protestant- 
ism, we are equally determined, 
while respecting the rights of all 
Protestants, not to yieid our consti- 
tutional rights to all the sects of Pro- 
testantism combined under the false 
and deceptive name of unsectarian- 
ism. We do not believe in ex-parte 
and sham investigations of public 
abuses in respect to public institu- 
tions, and we do not belong to, and 
are determined not to be deluded by, 
whitewashing committees of investi- 
gation and amiable grand juries. 
We are ever ready to praise, yet we 
shrink not from administering cen- 
sure, 

The theory upon which govern- 
mental institutions are founded, and 
those established by private citizens 
or boards are assisted is, that of pro- 
tecting society from a large, idle, ig- 
norant, vicious population, by pro- 
viding the means for the temporal 
relief and social improvement and 
correction of these classes, so as to 
bring them to the age of self-support 
in the case of children, to punish 
criminals, relieve the poor, and thus 
gradually return them all to society 
as sober, enlightened, honest, indus- 
trious, and thrifty citizens. For these 
purposes heavy taxes are laid on the 
citizens, immense piles of buildings 
are erected at the public expense, 
and such institutions are annually 
maintained or aided at enormous 
cost to the people. In our Novem- 
ber, 1872, number, while admitting 
and praising the philanthropic motive 
which sustains these institutions, we 
regarded them “as really nuisances 
of the worst kind, so far as Catholic 
children are concerned, on account 
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of their proselytizing character. 
Moreover,” we said, “in their actual 
workings they violate the rights both 
of parents and children, and we have 
evidence that these poor children are 
actually sold at the West, both by 
private sale and by auction. The 
horrible abuses existing in some state 
institutions are partly known to the 
public, and we have the means of 
disclosing even worse things than 
those which have recently been ex- 
posed in the public papers.” It is 
difficult to perceive the success of 
such institutions as ameliorating or 
reformatory agents, for our public 
press is loaded every day with evi- 
dences of the enormous increase of 
crime and pauperism, and with dis- 
sertations on the causes of such in- 
crease. The public are naturally 
slow in believing that such institu- 


tions, upon which so much treasure’ 


has been spent, are failures. Such a 
reflection is an unpalatable one; it is 
humiliating to our pride, and damag- 
ing to the boasted progress of the 
XIXth century. It crushes our self- 
esteem to know that, of all places 
needing correction, our Houses of 
Correction need correction most ; and 
that, of all institutions calling for the 
stern hand of reform, there are none 
that need so much reformation as 
our schools of reform. A religious 
paper called Zhe Christian Union 
has given strong proof of its dislike 
to have the public eyes opened to 
these unpalatable truths, and we do 
not think we should have returned 
so soon to this subject but for a ra- 
ther disingenuous article in that 
paper, couched in terms not calcula- 
ted to convince the public that it de- 
rived its name from the practice or 
spirit of the virtue of Christian union, 
which, while challenging us to expose 
these wrongs and abuses, declared 
but too great a willingness to believe 
‘that these charges, so frequently 


made in Roman Catholic journals, 
have already received thorough in- 
vestigation and perfect refutation.” 
We complain that our Catholic 
children in institutions which are 
supported in whole or in part by pub- 
lic funds—funds, therefore, in which 
we have a common property with 
our fellow-citizens—instead of being 
allowed the instruction and practice 
of their Catholic religion, are taught 
Protestantism in its, to us, most offen- 
sive form, and are thus exposed to the 
almost certain loss of their faith. The 
facts upon which we base the charge 
have never been denied, but, on the 
contrary, they are openly admitted and 
announced. Protestants deny that 
they proselytize Catholic children so 
as to make them members of any 
distinctive sect, but they admit that 
Catholic teaching and practices are 
rigidly excluded, and yet that the 
children are taught a certain religion. 
Is it not evident that, if such religious 
instruction produces any result, it is 
to make these children cease to be 
Catholics, to become non-Catholics, 
to take the Bible as their only rule 
of faith, to reject the infallible teach- 
ings of their own church, and to ac- 
cept the teachings of the institutions 
as all that is necessary for them to 
know? ‘This is proselytism of the 
most offensive kind ; our children are 
either made dideral Christians, or are 
placed in circumstances which inevi- 
tably lead to their joining one or 
other of the distinctive forms of Pro- 
testantism or lose all religion what- 
ever. Wherever a chaplain is em- 
ployed, he is either a Methodist 
minister, such as Rev. Mr. Pierce in 
the New York House of Refuge, or 
he is a Baptist, Episcopalian, or 
other sectarian minister. In many 
of these institutions, the religious in- 
struction is under the direction of a 
lay superintendent, as in the Provi- 
dence School of Reform. And here 
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we beg to give a piece of testimony 
showing how incompetent laymen are 
for religious instruction in public re- 
formatories. ‘The witness under ex- 
amination was at the time one of the 
trustees of the Providence Reform 
School : 


“QO. Have you any knowledge in rela- 
tion to the distribution of religious books 
among the pupils, and their being taken 
away? 

“A. I don’t of my own knowledge ; I 
furnished once one book of a religious 
character, and one only ; I furnished it to 
the officer having in charge the devotional 
exercises on the girls’ side ; I gave that to 
the officer for his own use; it was given 
to him in consequence of considerable 
religious feeling that there was existing 
among the girls at the time; the girls 
were holding among themselves what 
they called praver-meetings; the genéle- 
man having in charge the devotional exer- 
cises S ud he fi lt utterly tne mipetent lo con- 


hog ys soe ‘9990722 © I} merae” ete 
duct the devotions in suitable words,” etc. 


Religious liberty is openly and 
positively denied in the New York 
House of Refuge, as will be seen 
from their own “ Report of Special 
Committee to the Managers of the 
House of Refuge,” 1872; from 
which it appears, at pp. 21, 22, that 
the religion of the house consists in 
“Christian worship in simple form, 
and Gospel lessons in Sunday- 
schools,” and that the “inmates are 
brought into the same chapel for pub- 
lic worship,” and that “the whole 
regimen of the house,” including of 
course the religious part, “ is devised 
and pursued with careful attention to 
the wants of the inmates, but is not 
submitted to the control of themselves 
or their friends.” As Americans we 
have been taught from our infancy 
that liberty of conscience is the dear- 
est right of the American citizen. 
We learned in our college days that 
even “ Congress shall make no law 
respecting the establishment of a re- 
ligion, or prohibiting the free exer- 
cise thereof”; but we now learn that 


what the highest legislative power in 
the nation, and what no state legis- 
lature, can do, the managers of the 
New York House of Refuge have 
done and are now doing: they 
have made a law respecting the es- 
tablishment of a religion in the 
House of Refuge, a public institution 
—a religion which they have called 
variously “ Christian worship in simple 
form,” “ Gospel lessons,” “ Unsecta- 
rianism,” “The Broad Principles of 
Christianity”—and have forbidden the 
free exercise of any other religion. 
Even if all Christians were united in 
this worship and in these principles, 
have Jewish citizens no rights under 
the Constitution ? As citizens of the 
State of New York, we have learned 
from the state constitution and Bill 
of Rights “ that the free exercise and 
practice of religious profession and 
worship without discrimination or 
preference shall for ever be allowed to 
all mankind.” Chancellor Kent, in 
his Commentaries on American Law, 
says that “the free exercise and en- 
joyment of religious profession and 
worship may be considered as one 
of the absolute rights of individuals, 
recognized in our American consti- 
tutions and secured to them by 
law.”* And Story, in his Commenta- 
ries on the Constitution, maintains in 
equally strong terms “the freedom 
of public worship according to the 
dictates of one’s conscience.”t 

But we are now told by the Managers 
of the House of Refuge that “ delin- 
quency has, under the law, worked 
some forfeiture of rights, and that 
neither the delinquents nor their 
friends for them can justly claim, 
while under sentence of the courts, 
equal freedom with the rest of 
the community who have not 
violated the law.”{ Such was the 


* Kent, ii. 24. 
+ Story on the Constitution, ii. 66t. 
+ Report af Special Committee, p. 17. 





answer given by American citizens, 
constituting the Board of Managers 
of the New York House of Refuge, 
to the committee of American citi- 
zens sent by the Catholic Union to 
demand liberty of conscience and 
freedom of religious worship for the 
Catholic children in the Refuge! 
Either this answer means that the 
children in the House of Refuge are 
not a portion of mankind, or that re- 
ligious freedom is one of the rights 
forfeited by delinquency, or the 
Board of Managers have proclaimed 
themselves guilty of the grossest vio- 
lation of the rights of man and of 
God. We presume these gentlemen 
will not admit either the first or the 
third of these alternatives; indeed, 
they almost say in terms that a com- 
mitment to the House of Refuge 
works a forfeiture of that religious lib- 
erty guaranteed to all mankind. We 
know delinquency under the law sus- 
pends the civil rights of the delin- 
quent while in prison, such as the 
right to hold public office or admin- 
ister a private trust; but it does not 
work even a forfeiture of property 
except in the case of an outlawry 
of treason. These are all the for- 
feitures worked by the highest crimes 
known to the law. Religion is not 
a civil right; no crime can forfeit it; 
no power on earth can extinguish it. 
The greatest of public malefactors, 
the murderer and the traitor, enjoy 
it even on -the scaffold: does the 
child whose only offence is poverty 
or vagrancy forfeit it? In the sa- 
cred names of Liberty and Religion, 
what sort of Refuge is this to stand 
on American soil ? 

The Children’s. Aid Society is an- 
other New York institution largely 
supported by public funds. We learn 
from its Nineteenth Annual Report, 
1871, that one of its objects is to shel- 
ter in its lodging-houses the orphan 
and the homeless girls and boys, and 
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labor -incessantly to give them the 
“ foundation ideas of morals and reli- 
gion” (p. 5). Alluding to the //alian 
School, No. 44 Franklin Street, the 
report says: “ We have conquered the 
prejudices and superstition of ignorance, 
and converted into useful citizens hun- 
dreds of this unfortunate class.” With 
such a programme of unsectarian 
conversion, the leading feature in 
which is indifferentism in religion, 
the immediate forerunner of infidelity 
and agrarianism, it is no wonder that 
the report immediately proceeds: 
“So much so, indeed, that the Italian 
government,” that same godless gov- 
ernment which is so ferociously wag- 
ing war on Catholicity, “has takena 
deep interest in our institution” (p. 
28). 

It is only necessary to read these 
reports to be convinced that the sys- 
tem either leads to materialism, the 
religion of worldly prosperity and 
thrifty citizenship, or to some form of 
Protestant sectarianism. ‘The system 
of “emigration” pursued by such 
institutions, by which children are 
sent out West and placed with any- 
body and everybody who will take 
them, completes the work commenced 
in the East. On pages 54-56 of 
the report last quoted is related 
the case of a youth sent East, 
who “ cannot speak of his parents with 
any certainty at all”; it matters not 
what religion they were of, the son is 
now preparing for the ministry of one 
of the sects. His letter also recites 
a similar case in reference to another 
boy “who was sent out West.” It 
is certain that he is not preparing for 
the Catholic ministry, for his impres- 
sions of a miracle are thus expressed : 
“To be taken from the gutters of 
New York City and placed in a col- 
lege is almost a miracle.” The story 
of young “ Patrick,” p. 59, whose 
education was obtained at the Pre- 
paratory School at Oberlin and at 
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Cornell University, is significant. On 
page 60 is told the story of an Jrish 
orphan girl sent to Connecticut, and 
placed with “an intelligent Christian 
woman, who means to doright.” On 
page 63 is told the history of a little 
boy sent to Michigan, who is well 
pleased with toys and new clothes, 
“like all other children; he has a 
splendid new suit of clothes just got, 
and he attends church and Sabbath- 
school.” A similar case is related at 
page 65, of a little girl sent to Ohio, 
and we shall show below what has 
become of little girls sent to that 
state. ‘These are some of the model 
cases of which this unsectarian so- 
ciety makes a boast in its report. It is 
a significant fact that, of the 8,835 
who came under the influences of this 
society in one year, 3,312 were of 
Irish birth, and it may be estimated 
with certainty that a considerable 
proportion of the other children of 
foreign, as well as many of home 
birth were Catholics. The number 
of children born in Ireland who were 
sent West during the year was 1,058. 
This institution received for the fur- 
therance of these unsectarian objects 
the sum of $66,922 70 in this year 
from our public funds, 

We have also before us the Twen- 
tieth Annual Report of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum, 1871, which proves 
the proselytizing character of this pub- 
lic- pap - fed unsectarian institution. 
“The children that are entrusted to 
us are at the most susceptible period of 
life,” etc., “when their destiny for 
time, ifnot for eternity, may be fixed” 
(p. 9). ‘They must be drilled into 
systematic habits of life in eating, 
sleeping, play, study, work, and wor- 
ship” (p. 10). To “attend church” 
(p. 21), and “the evening worship,” 
and religious services generally, are 
frequently recurring duties of the chil- 
dren. In this institution the children 
of foreign birth during the year were 
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3,648, and of these 1,981 were born 
in Ireland. Of course we cannot say 
how many of the children of home 
birth were the children of Irish and 
Catholic parents. We have, alas! but 
too much certainty that a large pro- 
portion of the children are Catholic. 
We casually met recently with an in- 
teresting proof of this in Scribner's 
Magazine, November, 1870, in an ac- 
count given by a visitor to the Juve- 
nile Asylum. In the evening the visi- 
tor was invited to see the girls’ dor- 
mitory as the girls were going to bed. 
She writes: “All the children were 
saying their prayers. I noticed that 
several of them made the sign of the 
cross as they rose.” ‘Touching evi- 
dence of their traditional faith and 
parental teaching! a simple but sub- 
lime tribute to holy church! an ear- 
nest sign of love and hope for those 
sacraments which came to us through 
the cross, but which, like that cross 
itself, were not a part of the religion, 
worship, and practice of this unsecta- 
rian asylum. 

In the list of model examples pre- 
sented in the report of the Western 
agent will be seen the usual proselytiz- 
ing influence of such institutions. The 
cases either show mere material or 
wordly advantage, or the embrace of 
pure sectarianism. On page 50 is re- 
lated the case of a little girl, who 
‘scarcely remembers her parents,” 
of whom it is related that “she is a 
member of the Presbyterian Church.” 
Two other girls are indentured to 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, The “church and Sunday- 
school” are prominent features in 
nearly every case. The amount re- 
ceived during the year by this unsecta- 
rian institution from our public funds 
was $62,065 24. 

The Five Points House of In- 
dustry, which received, from 1858 to 
1869, the sum of $30,731 69 from 
our Board of Education, states in 
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its charter, among the objects for 
which it was incorporated, the fol- 
lowing: “III. To imbue the objects 
of its care with the pure principles of 
Christianity, as revealed in the Holy 
Scriptures, without bias from the 
distinctive peculiarities of any in- 
dividual sect.” This means that the 
children belonging to distinctive re- 
ligious denominations, instead of 
being allowed to follow the distinc- 
tive tenets, and practise the worship, 
in which they were reared, are de- 
prived of this right, and, as respects 
the Catholic children, they are to re- 
ject and exclude every tenet and de- 
votion distinctively Catholic. How 
far even this profession of unsecta- 
rianism is carried into practice will 
be discovered from the Monthly 
Record of the Five Points House of 
Industry for April and May, 1870, 
p. 302, giving sn account of the de- 
dicatory exercises: 


“ The services consisted of an opening 
anthem by the children, followed by a 
prayer by Xev. Dr. Paxton, asking a bless- 
ing upon the House and its objects. 

“This was followed by a hymn; a 
statement of the affairs of the institution, 
by Rev. S. B. Halliday ; a recitative by 
the children ; a statement as to city mis- 
sions, by Xev. G. J. Mingins; a short dis- 
course on the ‘ Union of Christian Effort,’ 
by Rev. H. D. Ganse ; a discourse on the 
‘Lights and Shadows of Large Cities,’ by 
Rev. John Hall, D.D.; and, finally, a 
roundelay given by the children.” 


How far the pledge given in the 
charter of this establishment, “ with- 
out dias from the distinctive peculiar- 
ities of any individual sect,” is carried 
out is further seen from the following 
extract from a letter addressed by the 
president to the Rev. John Cotton 
Smith, a prominent minister of the 
Episcopalian sect: “ Between your 
church and the institution the most 
kind and harmonious co-operation has 
ever existed. They will ever cherish 
a most pleasing remembrance of the 


relations that have subsisted between 
them.” * 

We might have alluded to the 
“ Howard Mission and Home for 
Little Wanderers,” founded by that 
arch-proselytizer, the Rev. W. C. 
Van Meter, which during seven years 
disposed of 7,580 “ little wanderers ” 
of this city, in an unsectarian man- 
ner; but want of space forbids our 
doing so. But the aximus pervading 
this and other unsectarian institu- 
tions is exhibited to us now in the 
fact, that this reverend has transfer- 
red the field of his labors from the 
Five Points to the city of Rome, the 
centre and headquarters of Catholi- 
city. He has there established a 
mission and home for the little Ro- 
mans. We do not stand alone in our 
opinion that such institutions are 
nuisances for Catholic children, and 
we quote the closing words of a let- 
ter recently addressed to the Rev. 
Mr. Van Meter by the editor of the 
Voce della Verita, at Rome: 


“ Now, dear sir, excuse me if I remind 
you, that although a very ignorant person, 
‘when I was a little boy,’ I also went to 
school, and learned a few things about 
your country. I remember to have heard 
it said that misery and ignorance abound- 
ed there, and that many hundreds of 
thousands of your compatriots knew of 
no other God than the almighty dollar. 
Why do you not go back and teach in 
Nebraska or Texas, and leave us alone? 
You might positively do some good 
there—now you are a—well, let me tell 
the truth—a xuisance. By your home- 
ward voyage, you will benefit both your 
own country and ours.” 


Another complaint that we make 
against our semi-governmental chari- 
ties relates to the violation of the 
rights of parents and children, in the 
sale of these children at the West. 
This pernicious practice of exiling 
and transporting children from New 
York to the West is still in full vigor 


* Monthly Record, p. 285. 
+ Catholic Review, January tr, 3873. 
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amongst these institutions. How 
can we boast of our charities, when 
their main feature consists in shifting 
the burden from our own shoulders 
to those of others, and they are 
strangers? It is in vain that we 
claim these children as the wards and 
protégés of society and of our city, 
if we repudiate the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of our guardianship. 
Against this cruelty and injustice we 
protest in the names of civilization 
and Christianity. The institutions 
whose reports we have referred to 
not only admit, but they boast of 
this outrage upon the rights of pa- 
rents and of children. One of them, 
the Children’s Aid Society, refers to 
this branch of operations, “its Emi- 
gration System,” as the “ crown” of 
all its works. The number of chil- 
dren thus exiled from the state by 
this society and transported to dis- 
tant regions, during the year of the 
report referred to, was 3,386; the 


whole number since 1854 was 25,215. 
More than half the 3,386 were sent 
to Ohio, and to the distant states of 
Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 


Kansas, and Nebraska. Of one little 
boy thus exiled, who was separated 
from his parents at the age of eight 
years, the Western agent reports: “ I 
think his mother would scarcely know 
him.” He reports that the mistress 
to whom another was “ disposed of” 
writes of him: “ Indeed, I don’t know 
what I should do without him, for 
he saves me a great many steps. I 
wish we could find out about his 
brother and sister, he often cries 
about them.” 

Exile and transportation of chil- 
dren is also practised by the Five 
Points House of Industry. They 
have obtained extraordinary powers 
for this purpose from the Legislature. 
For while the Commissioners of Pub- 
lic Charities and Correction, a pure- 
ly governmental institution, possess 
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the power of indenturing children to 
citizens of the state of New York and 
adjoining states only, the Five Points 
House of Industry has received the 
power to send them anywhere and 
everywhere, But the Commissioners 
of Public Charities and Correction 
send the poor children they get into 
their power to the most remote states 
in violation of the express law of the 
case. For instead of confining 
their indentures to citizens of New 
York and the adjoining states, as the 
law directs, they send them indis- 
criminately to every state, even the 
most distant. We ask those public 
servants by what fiction of law they 
make California and Texas adjoin 
New York ? 

The New York Juvenile Asylum 
has also a “ regular agency at Chica- 
go, by which the work of indentur- 
ing children at the West is conduct- 
ed.”* The total number of children 
sent West during fifteen years, from 
1857 to 1871 inclusive, is 2,206, and 
the annual average, 147,15 (p. 47). 

The extent to which this crowing 
cruelty of our non-sectarian institu- 
tions is carried, is appalling. We 
have only cited the cases of the 
three whose reports happened to be 
before us. But we have been inform- 
ed, unofficially, and we think the 
statement can be madé good, that 
there are in the city of New York no 
less than twenty-eight charitad/e insti- 
tutions éngaged in this cruel practice 
of transporting our New York chil- 
dren to the West and other remote 
parts, and the average number of 
these little exiles per week is about 
two hundred, making about ten thou- 
sand every year. What untold 
abuses and hardships must result from 
this barbarous practice! However 
noble, generous, and philanthropic 
may be the motives of the citizen- 


* Twelth Annual Report, p. 12. 
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managers of these institutions, they 
cannot attend in person to the details 
or even the general management of 
their work. Not only are their 
houses in the city confided to the 
management of hired and salaried 
agents and servants, but the work of 
transporting children to the West is 
confided generally to the same class 
of agents, and we intend to show 
how this charitable function is dis- 
charged. ‘They are actuated by no 
higher motives than usually actuate 
their ‘class. The love of God, and 
of man for God’s sake, is not the 
spirit that inspires their labors and 
guides their steps. Corruption and 
infidelity to duty have stalked bra- 
zenly into the public service every- 
where; what reason have we for 
claiming an exemption in favor of 
those who find profitable employ- 
ment in the administration of public 
charities ? 

But, as the Christian Union de- 
mands further proof than is accessible 
to the public, we will produce some 
additional although we 
think we have already shown enough 
to condemn this system ; and the tone 
of that journal’s article leads us to 
believe that if an angel from heaven 
disclosed to its view the same corrup- 
tion and oppression which we see in 
this branch of public administration, 
it would still cling to its idols. 

Now we have before us a letter, 
dated September 23, 1872, ad- 
dressed by a clergyman at Tiffin, 
Ohio, to a clergyman in the East, 
from which we quote: 


evidence, 


“In answer to your request concerning 
those children brought on some four or 
five years ago from the. East to be dis- 
~ posed of, I might say with prudence, that 
to several counties of Ohio had been 
brought car-loads of children from three 
years on to twelve and thirteen years old, 
and offered to the pudlic to take one or 
more ; for they who offered the children 
said those who would take them had to 


pay the expenses of bringing them to the 
place. For some children the man said 
the expense would be fifteen dollars, for 
others more, others less. This is the way 
the affair was carried on for some time.” 


The gentleman to whom the fore- 
going letter was addressed, and who 
sent it to us, gives also his own testi- 
mony on this public traffic in inno- 
cent human beings. His letter is 
dated September 25, 1872, and reads 
as follows : 


“ At that time,” some four or five years 
ago, “I was on a trip to Tiffin. Delayed 
for a short time at Clyde, I asked some 
questions of the baggage-master. Three 
little girls were near him, and I asked 
him: ‘Are these your daughters?” A. 
‘No, I bought them? ‘Bought them! 
how? from whom?” A. ‘Oh! from the 
ministers. They bring car-loads of these 
little ones every few weeks, and sell them 
to any one who wants them. I gave $10 
for this one, $12 for the next, and $15 
for the oldest. I had not the money, but 
I borrowed it from the tavern-keeper, and 
paid for the girls. Lately there was an- 
other load of them. There wasa very fine 
girl. I wanted her. But the minister 
said, ‘No; I have promised her to a rich 
man in Forrest, who will pay more than 
you.’ After some further conversation of 
a similar character, the train came in 
sight, and I left. The next day I was 
speaking of the circumstance at table. 
Rev. Mr. remarked that he knew the 
baggage-master well, and that what he 
said was true. He added, ‘Within the 
last month there was a sale of some thirty 
of these children in our Court House. 
One of my parishioners, Mr. , came 
along as the sale was about over. A lit- 
tle boy was standing before the Court 
House crying ; the German asked him, 
‘What is the matter? He said, ‘ That man 
wants to sell me, and no one will buy 
me.’ The boy was bought by the German 
for $10. I had heard such. transactions 
described in one of his lectures by F. 
Haskins. But I scarcely realized how 
fearful such conduct is until I heard a 
description of these sales from persons 
who had seen them.” 


Such, indeed, is the “crowning” 
work of some of the charitable insti- 
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tutions of New York! Is this the 
fulfilment of the Gospel of charity, 
or of the Sermon on the Mount, or 
of the broad principles of Christian- 
ity? Perhaps, rather, it is the Rev. 
Mr. Pierce’s e/astic system of reli- 
gion.* Compare these humiliating 
facts with the self-congratulatory re- 
ports on “ Emigration ” of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, which in 1871 
sent three hundred and seven of 
these little wards of the city to the 
same state of Ohio.t At page 10 
we read: 


“ Every year we expect that the opposi- 
tion of a very bigoted and ignorant class 
will materially lessen this the most effec- 
tive of our charitable efforts. We have sur- 
passed, however, owing to the energy of 
our Western agents, the results of every 
previous equal period, in the labors of the 
past year. 

“Crowds of poor boys have thronged 
the office or have come to the lodging- 
houses for a ‘chance to go West’; great 
numbers of very destitute but honest 
families have appealed to us for this aid, 
and our agents have frequently conveyed 
parties of a hundred and more. The 
West has received these children /ideradiy 
as before; and there has been less com- 
plaint the past year than usual of bad 
habits and perverse tempers. The larger 
boys are still restless as ever, and inclined 
to change their places where higher in- 
ducements are offered. But this charac- 
teristic they have in common with our 
whole laboring class.” 


Again: 
“‘Emigration.—This department has 
worked most successfully the past year. 


A larger number has been removed from 
the city than ever before.” 


It would seem, however, that the 
experience of the New York Juve- 
nile Asylum, though still persevering 
in this traffic as a good work, has 
not been as satisfactory as that of the 
Children’s Aid Society. We will 

*See Jlalf a Century with Juvenile Delin- 
guents. By the Chaplain of the House of Refuge, 


Rev Mr. Pierce. 
+ Nineteenth Annual Refori, p. 12. 
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give an extract from the ‘Twentieth 
Annual Report, showing even from 
the mouths of those who practise it 
as a good work what a crying evil 
this is, and confirming the extracts 
we have given in reference to the 
sales of children in Ohio: 


“Removing and replacing children is 
one of the important functions of the agen- 
cy. Ourchildren are first placed on trial, 
and in nearly every company some have 
to be replaced over and over again before 
they are permanently settled. But even 
after indentures have been executed, new 
developments often compel removals. Such 
are the weaknesses of human nature, and 
such the instability of human affairs, that, 
without provision to meet the exigencies 
consequent upon them, cases of extreme 
hardship and inhumanity would be fre- 
guent, They who have not had expe- 
rience in this kind of work are not apt to 
realize, and it is often difficult to per- 
suade them of, the imperative need of such 
provision. Children will not unfrequently 
get into improper hands in spite of evers 
precaution, and in many cases success ts 
more or less problematical, Death of em- 
ployersalso, and change of circumstances, 
are often the occasion of removals. Not 
a month goes by that does not furnish cases 
where, but for timely attention, suffering, 
mischief, and irreparable evil would result. 
A little familiarity with the field work of 
this agency would convince its most ob- 
durate opponent that f dave children 
without recourse among strangers in a 
strange land is an unjustifiable procedure.” 


Apart from the inhumanity of this 
procedure, from its unchristian 
character, from its proselytizing ef- 
fects, we protest against it in the 
name of law, of right, and of human 
liberty. The common law of Eng- 
land is our heritage, and by that com- 
mon law “no power on earth, except 
the authority of parliament, can send 
any subject of England out of the 
land against his will; no, not even a 
criminal. The great charter declares 
that no freeman shall be banished 
unless by the judgment of his peers 
or by the law of the land; and by 
the /abeas corpus act it is enacted 
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that no subject of this realm who is 
an inhabitant of England, Wales, or 
Serwick shall be sent into Scotland, 
Ireland, Jersey, Guernsey, or other 
places beyond the seas.” * Chancellor 
’ Kent, in his Commentaries on American 
Law (ii. 34), claims the same proud 
privilege as one of the absolute rights 
of American citizens, and, while de- 
claring that “no citizen can be sent 
abroad,” states that the constitutions 
of several of the states of our confed- 
eracy contain express provisions for- 
bidding transportation beyond the 
state. 

We come now to the last and not 
the least painful task, which the 
Christian Union insists upon our un- 
dertaking ; it relates to “ the horrible 
abuses existing in some of our state 
institutions.” And here, as in the 
preceding remarks, we must confine 
ourselves to a portion only of the mass 
of materials before us, and, in fact, 
confine ourselves to a single institu- 
tion ; for, if such things exist in a single 
case, this is enough to prove not only 
the possibility, but also the probabil- 
ity of the same thing in others, and 
to dispel the fatal blindness which 
can see nothing defective either in 
their constitution or management. 
We must pass over the charges re- 
cently preferred against the New 
York House of Refuge, relating to 
improper food, of excessive labor, of 
ctuel punishments, employment of un- 
fit and incompetent agents in the man- 
agement of the institution, and of reli- 
gious intolerance. While we think that 
the evidence produced on the trial of 
the boy, Justus Dunn, for killing one of 
the officers of the Refuge, goes far to 
substantiate most of the charges pre- 
ferred, we have, in common with the 
community, but little respect for the 
whitewashing certificate given by the 
grand-jury, who made a flying visit 


* Blackstone's Com., part. i. p. 137. 
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to the institution, by invitation, on an 
appointed day, Of course the officers 
put their house in order, and failed 
not to put their best foot foremost, 
on this preconcerted occasion. The 
managers placed no reliance on this 
acquittal, for they courted another 
soon afterwards. The second inves- 
tigation by the State Commissioners 
of Charity was very little better; it 
was ex parte on all the charges ex- 
cept that of religious intolerance, and 
the Refuge was acquitted on all the 
charges except this last. 

We must also pass over, for want 
of space, the revolting case which 
occurred at the New York Juvenile 
Asylum in June last, in which one of 
the inmates of the asylum, a colored 
girl, instead of finding there an asy- 
lum from temptation and seduction, 
fell a victim to the lust of one of the 
officers of the institution, who fled 
precipitately on discovery of the fact.* 
We must pass over, for the same rea- 
son, the investigations recently con- 
ducted at St. Louis, which are far 
from showing a satisfactory result for 
the management and conduct of pub- 
lic reformatories. We must confine 
ourselves now to a single institution—a 
case in which the evidence is replete 
with horrible abuses, cruelties, im- 
proprieties, and wrongs. While we 
would be sorry to apply the maxim, 
ex uno disce omnes, we can but regard 
this case as a general warning to our 
people to beware of regarding as 
good everything in the moral order 
that goes under the much-abused 
name of reform. 

The Providence School of Reform 
is an institution supported by funds 
received both from the state of 
Rhode Island and from the city of 
Providence. Its object seems to be 
the temporal, social, and moral refor- 
mation of juvenile delinquents of 


* Sunday Mercury, June 23, 1872. 
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both sexes. Some time prior to 1869, 
it had been the subject of the gravest 
charges and investigation, which tend- 
ed to show that, so far from having 
been in all its departments and work- 
ings a school of reform, it had in some 
instances become a school for vice 
and immorality. The whitewashing 
process, that facile and amiable way 
of avoiding disagreeable complica- 
tions, prevented the accomplishment 
of any change for the better. But in 
1869 the charges against the institu- 
tion took a more definite form, and 
were signed and presented by thirty- 
one citizens of Providence to the cor- 
porate authorities—citizens of the first 
respectability and standing. The 
Board of Aldermen of the city of 
Providence, headed by the Mayor, 
undertook the investigation, and the 
evidence is contained in two large 
volumes in one, extending over 
eleven hundred and forty-two pages. * 

The charges were the most serious 
ones that could be brought against 
an institution, especially against one 
professing reform, and had their ori- 
gin with citizens without distinction 
of creed. ‘Their true character and 
extent can only be understood by a 
perusal of them: 

“First. That vices against chastity, de- 
cency, and good morals have prevailed in 
the school, and have been taught and 
practised by teachers as well as by pupils ; 
that these vices have existed both in the 
male and female departments, and that 
the children usually leave the school 
more corrupt than when they entered it. 

“Second. That teachers have used 
immodest and disgusting language in 
the presence of children, and have ad- 
dressed females in an indecent manner 
by referring to their past character, and 
by calling them vile and unbecoming 
names. 

“ Third. That modes of punishment the 
most cruel and inhuman have been used 


* Investigation into the Management of the 
Providence Reform School, made by the Board 
of Aldermen, under the direction of the City 
Council of the City of Providence, 1869. 
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in said school, such as knocking down 
and kicking the pupils, and whipping 
them when naked, and with a severity 
not deserved by their offences. , 

“Fourth. That young women are said 
to have been kicked, knocked down, 
dragged about by the hair of the head, 
and otherwise brutally treated,but morc es- 
pecially that all modesty and decency have 
been outraged by stripping them to the 
waistand lashing them on the naked back : 
taking them from their beds and whip- 
ping them in their night-dresses ; tying 
their hands and feet and ducking them; 
and by other forms of punishment which 
no man should ever inflict upon a woman. 

“Fifth. That names of children com- 
mitted to said school have been changed 
and altered by the officers of the said in- 
Stitution. 

“Sixth. That children have been ap- 
prenticed to persons living in remote 
sections of the country, and who have 
no interest in taking proper care of 
them, and that a needless disregard to 
the rights and feelings of their parents 
has often been evinced by the officers of 
the school. 

“Seventh. That the goods of said 
school are reported to have been used 
dishonestly for purposes for which they 
were not intended, and that the state of 
Rhode Island is said to have been 
charged with the board of children who 
were living at service and were no expense 
to said school. 

“Eighth. That a spirit of proselytism 
and of religious intolerance has prevail- 
ed in the school, as is shown in the fact 
that children of different creeds are com- 
pelled to attend a form of worship which 
is contrary to the conscientious convic- 
tions of a large majority of them ; which 
is directly in conflict with the spirit and 
letter of our state constitution, which en- 
sures to the inhabitants thereof the liberty 
of conscience, in the following language : 
‘No man shall be compelled to frequent 
or to support any religious worship, 
place, or ministry whatever, except in 
fulfilment of his own voluntary contract ; 
and that the children of said school are 
denied the use of books and all religious 
instruction in the religion of their choice.” 


Although there is evidence in the 
volume of Jzvestigation before us 
tending to sustain the “ fifth” and 


” 


“ seventh” charges, we yet except 
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those two charges from our remark, 
when we say that the other six 
charges, constituting the gravamen 
of the prosecution, are not only sus- 
tained in whole or in part by nearly 
one hundred witnesses, but, with all 
deference to the five aldermen out 
of ten who found most of them ot 
proved, we think that no unbiassed 
reader of the heavily laden and sad 
volume before us, no true philanthro- 
pist, no man of true charity, can fail 
to pronounce the word guwi/ty as to 
all or some part of every one of the 
first, second, third, fourth, seventh, 
and eighth charges. We are sorry 
to be forced to the conviction that 
the testimony is overwhelming. 
There are cases of punishment cruel 
in the extreme—some have called 
them inhuman, and even brutal—in- 
flicted on about sixty boys; and, 
while nearly every page shows this, 
we refer particularly to pages 112, 
234, 238, 274, 279, 280, 
290, 295, 318, 364, 366, 
383, 387, 388, 402, 403, 
416, 419, 421, 425, 432, 
437, 440, 446. See evidences more 
particularly referring to the use of 
the loaded whip, page 378; the 
strap, the cat, the strings, 286, 
339; the butt, 492; blood drawn, 
364, 485; terrorism, 239, 269, 
270, 305; 371, 418, 424, 425, 492; 
whipping little boys over the knuck- 
les with a bunch of keys, 146, 147; 
kicking, 447, 485, 526, and 323 
of vol. ii; boys struck on the 
head with a hammer, 331, 379; pro- 
fanity and indecency, 280, 302, and 
page 135 of vol. ii.; Catholic books 
taken away from Catholic children, 
308, 309, 310; state of Rhode Island 
charged with board of children who 
had been put out of the institution, 
307, which was regarded as “ an error 
of the head and not of the heart,” 
327 of vol. ii. 
There are also detailed in the Jv- 
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vestigation cases of about thirty girls 
punished in a cruel and revolting 
manner, For girls lashed, bodies 
striped and bruised, see pages 18, 
19; a girl struck, caught by the 
throat, pounded, and dragged by the 
hair of the head, 23; a girl struck 
with fist, and black eye, 55; a girl 
stripped to the waist of all her clothes, 
except undergarment, and whipped 
with cat-o’-nine-tails, and body mark- 
ed, 93; another girl dragged by the 
hair, 95; a girl ducked, 102; a girl 
boxed until her nose bled, and water 
dashed on her, 102; a girl chased, 
kicked, and held under flowing wa- 
ter, 108; a girl dragged by the hair, 
kicked, and ducked, 219, 220; an- 
other girl dragged by the hair and 
kicked, 228; another lashed black 
and blue, 229; a girl lashed on the 
back after she had gone to bed, 338; 
another girl whipped with the straps, 
and kicked, 344; another girl strip- 
ped to the waist, leaving only un:er- 
garment on, and whipped with a 
knotted strap, 360; a girl ducked, 
272. A mother is refused permission 
to see her child, who was whipped, 
and refused information as to whi- 
ther the child was transported. The 
mother said: “I will travel Rhode 
Island through, and I will travel 
Connecticut through, but what I will 
find her. I have not seen her for 
the last six or eight years, and a 
mother’s nature goes beyond any 
mortal thing in this world. A mother 
wants to see her child. I could not 
get anything from them,” 374. An- 
other girl is stripped like the others, 
and lashed, marked, and scarred on 
the back, 395. A witness, at page 
396, says: “I saw stripped with 
her dress down ; she was badly bruis- 
ed on the shoulder; I did not see 
any blood, but I saw the bruises were 
pretty bad bruises ; there were scars 
clear across her shoulders; you could 
not see scarcely a piece of plain 
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flesh on her shoulders.” At page 
443, a former inmate testifies to the 
treatment received by another in- 
mate: “Isaw him shower her and 
strike her; he knocked her against 
the building with his fist, and the 
blood ran out of her nose and ears 
while she was by the fence, while he 
stood there punishing her.” At page 
454, we read an extract from the tes- 
timony of a Mrs, Bishop: “ Q. Were 
you ever kicked or beaten in the 
school by ? A. Yes, sir. I was 
punished up-stairs because I could 
not learn my lesson. I had had no 
schooling at that time; I could not 
do much reading; he punished me 
up-stairs; I told him I could not 
learn it, unless he could let a girl 
come up and help me; I was told to 
kneel down; I looked around, and 
he kicked me across the aisle; he 
pulled me by my dress, and kicked 
me across the aisle, and twice across 
the room ; I was put up-stairs before 
devotions were to come off; I said I 
was going to tell my mother ; he said 
I could not see my folks again if I 
did tell her; he was going to give 
me two hundred dollars if 1 had not 
said anything; I was sick after this 
kicking ; he carried me home himself 
away from the school; I could not 
reve nor stir; I could not move one 
eye; I walked on crutches after it; 
it affects me now; affects my gait, 
so I can’t walk all the time; I have 
to hire my work done part the time 
now; when there comes a storm, I 
can’t move, I have to sit still in the 
house; sometimes I have to lie in 
bed, because it affects me so; I was 
thirteen years old at that time.” A 
girl, a new-comer only three days in 
the school, is ducked, strapped, and 
locked up two days for laughing in 
school, p. 629, and further ill-treat- 
ed, 639. Another girl dragged by 
the hair, pounded, and dreadfully 
bruised, 661. Girls ducked and whip- 
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ped at night, 678. Girls called names 
of supreme contempt by teachers 
in allusion to their past lives, 684, 
737, and 39, 71, 317, of vol.ii, A 
girl taken up at night, and whipped 
in her night-clothes by male officer, 
693. <A girl is pulled over the desk 
by the hair, for not singing, 705. 
A girl is imprisoned and fed on bread 
and water for twenty-three days, 320 
of vol. ii. 

For instances of girls whipped on 
the naked back by men, see pp. 61, 
339, 630; girls kicked by men, 318, 
328, 345, 348, 354, 360, 631; same 
proved by defence, 41 of vol. ii; 
girls dragged by the hair by men, 
231, 347, 348, 636; girls struck with 
fist by men, 347, 349; black eye 
given, 350; marks on bodies, 360, 
367, 395, 7193; girls taunted about 
their former lives, 86, 96, 100, 397, 
687, 737, and 317 of vol. ii.; terror- 
ism, 269, 270, 305, 371, 424, 425, 
and 41 of vol. ii.; girls ducked by 
men, 92, 94, 97, 102, and 295 of 
vol. ii. 

The first charge, the most serious 
that could be brought against a 
school of veform—“crimes against 
chastity, decency, and good morals” 
— is fearfully sustained. One of the 
employees, a man of years, who had 
become notorious for his vulgarity 
and indecency in both the male and 
female departments, to both of which 
he had access, is caught /flagrante 
delicto.. The partner of his sin was 
one of the female inmates who was 
sent there to be reformed, and they 
were detected by other female in- 
mates of this school of reform (page 
75). And again, horribile dictu, a 
teacher in the same nursery of reform 
lived, “ month in and month out,” in 
criminal conversation with one of the 
inmates of the female department 
(pages 63,76), and the appalling factis 
again proved by the defence (ii. 322). 
But, more shocking than all this, not 
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only were immodest and indecent 
conversations held by an employee 
with the boys and girls, but another 
fiend in the flesh, an officer of the 
Providence School of Reform, intro- 
duced among the boys and taught 
them habits the most immoral and 
disgusting, destructive at once of 
their souls and bodies, of their man- 
hood, and of their temporal and eter- 
nal happiness. This fact is proved 
solely by the defence at page 321 of 
vol. ii. The offender was dismissed, 
but the school still exists! Where 
are Sodom and Gomorrah ? 

The evidence for the defence con- 
sists chiefly of denials and on-mi-ri- 
cordors by the officers and employ- 
ees; but some of the charges are 
proved by the defence itself, and 
some of the most damning evidence 
against the institution came from this 
very quarter. The mayor and one 
of the aldermen declined to take any 
part in the decision, because they 
were members of the board of trus- 

Three ofher aldermen refused 
to sign the decision, and gave 
sions of their own, finding portions of 
the charges true. Five out of ten 
of the judges sign the decision, which, 
while finding most of the charges zot 
proved, strongly inculpates the insti- 
tution on several of the charges. In 
it is stated that two instances have 
occurred of offences against chastity, 
decency, and good morals, on the 
part of officers and female inmates, 
page 384 of vol. ii.; that knocking 
down was practised, though alleged 
to have been in self-defence; and 
that boys were whipped on the bare 
back, 384 of vol. ii. ; that girls have 
had their dresses loosened and re- 
moved from the upper part of the 
back and shoulders, leaving only the 
undergarment on, and thus punished 
by the (male) superintendent; and 
in a very few cases during the past 
nine years, when they have, in viola- 
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tees. 


deci- 


tion of the rules of the school, made 
loud noises and disturbances in the 
dormitories at night, they have been 
punished in their night-clothes (by a 
male officer) in the presence of a 
female officer, page 385 of vol. ii; 
ducking is admitted, page 385. 

One of the dissenting aldermen in 
his decision says: “ Being fully aware 
that the class of inmates sent to this 
school require a strong and efficient 
discipline, and not feeling competent 
to say what that discipline should be, 
yet I cannot resist the conviction 
that the punishments described have 
a tendency to degrade rather than to 
elevate, not only the one who re- 
ceives, but the one who administers 
them.” “I therefore feel bound to pro- 
test against such punishments, and 
earnestly hope that some better mode 
of discipline will speedily be adopted 
by the managers of this institution” 
(p. 394, vol. 11.) Thesuperintendent 
stated on oath that,in case a child 
sick and in extremis required a Ca- 
tholic priest to be sent for, he would 
first go and seek the advice of 
three or four of the trustees before 
he would admit, even under such cir- 
cumstances, a Catholic or any other 
clergyman; and on this subject the 
same alderman remarked: “In my 
view, any superintendent of this in- 
stitution who would hesitate to allow 
the consolations of religion to be ad- 
ministered in the form desired by 
the child, under such circumstances, 
should be promptly relieved from 
duty,” page 396 of vol. ii. Another 
alderman says: “I am of opinion 
that cruel and unnecessary punish- 
ment has been inflicted. I do not 
suppose that striking with the 
clenched fist, kicking, or dragging by 
the hair of the head has been com- 
mon, but I think it has occurred in 
some instances,” page 397; and he 
mentions the case of an “ unfortunate 
girl who seems to have suffered 
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every form of discipline known to 
this school, from being ducked to 
being ‘pushed under the table with 
the foot.’ If it be said she was vile, 
I would ask how she came to be? 
She was but six or seven years of age 
when she entered this institution. 
No one is wholly bad at that tender 
age. She remained under its care 
and influences for ine years, and, if 
she is vicious and dissolute, why is 
she so? If, on the other hand, she 
was insane, is it not painful to reflect 
that such punishments were inflicted 
on an irresponsible child ?” (p. 399.) 
One of the trustees actually resigned 
a year before the investigation, ra- 
ther than be connected with such 
scenes; he started an investigation, 
but it seems to have done no good; 
and such was the condition of things 
at the time of this first investigation 
that the assistant superintendent of- 
fered to give one hundred dollars to 
a friend to shield him from being 
called as a witness. 

The religious instruction given in 
this institution is ef course unsecta- 
rian ; everything distinctively Episco- 
palian is denied to Episcopalian chil- 
dren, everything distinctively Bap- 
tist is denied to Baptist children, 
everything distinctively Methodist is 
denied to Methodist children, every- 
thing distinctly Presbyterian is de- 
nied to Presbyterian children, and 
everything distinctly Catholic is de- 
nied to Catholic children. Nothing 
whatever is said tending “to keep 
children in the faith to which they 
belonged when they entered the 
school.” ‘(Q. Does not the system 
of religious instruction tend to bring 
the children to that form of religion 
which gives to each person the pri- 
vate judgment and interpretation of 
the Scriptures ? A. We hope it tends 
to make them better. Q. Does it 
not tend to have them choose their 
own Bible and their own interpreta- 
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tion of it as the source and principle 
of religion? A. I should hope that 
it tends to have them accept the 
Bible. Q. Do you teach them the 
doctrine of the private interpretation 
of the Scripture? A. No, sir, not at 
all. Q. As I understand it, all the 
religious instruction they get is sim- 
ply reading from the Bible, and no 
interpretation. They can interpret 
it just as they please. A. They can 
interpret it just as they please. Some- 
times one speaker comes, and some- 
times another” (page 234, vol. ii.) 
. . « ™Q. Now state the after- 
noon services on Sunday? A. One 
of the trustees (they all alternate ex- 
cept the mayor) procures a speaker 
for Sunday afternoon to address the 
scholars. Q. Of what class are 
those speakers—of any particular or 
of all classes? <A. Since I have 
been there, I think every denomina- 
tion has been represented or been 
invited to speak? Q. Are they par- 
ticularly members of churches, or 
laymen, lawyers, doct@rs, or anybody 
who will give a moral address to the 
children? <A. I could not speak 
with certainty of the professions. 
We often have clergymen, perhaps 
oftener than any other class, but not 
unfrequently men of other profes- 
sions, and many times those follow- 
ing no profession to speak in connec- 
tion with others. We often have 
more than one speaker—sometimes 
half a dozen. Q. These are busi- 
ness men of the city? A, Yes, sir. 
Q. Do you have lawyers sometimes ? 
A. I think all professions are repre- 
sented. Q. Do you have ministers if 
you can get them? A. Yes, sir.” And 
yet in this unsectarianism the most 
direct sectarianism prevailed, “Q. Do 
you know what version of the Bible 
is used? A. It is the common En- 
glish translation. Q. (By the may- 


or) It is the ordinary Bible, is it 
A. Yes, sir. 


not ? (By Mr. Gor- 
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man) The Douay is the ordinary one. 
(By Mr.——) We call that an ex/ra- 
ordinary one” (page 62, vol. ii.). 
Now, we have the Bible without 
comment, but ministers, lawyers, 
doctors, and business men are called 
in every Sunday, sometimes half a 
dozen at one time, to give the com- 
ments, each according to his own 
view. Every religious denomination 
was invited, but it does not appear 
that any Catholic ever accepted the 
invitation ; for, if he accepted, he 
would leave his Catholicity outside 
until he finished his unsectarian dis- 
course. There may be something 
in common with all the sects which 
sometimes may be called 
Protestantism, though they profess 
to call it unsectarianism; but one 
thing we know is common to them 
all, and this something is opposition 
to Catholicity, and the dodge of un- 
sectarianism is adroitly invented in or- 
der to exclude Catholics from enjoy- 
ing equal rights with Protestants in 
matters relating to public education 
and public charities. 


general 


The state must 
let religion alone, and unsectarians 
must desist from their disguised effort 
to unite church and state in this 
country, while it has so strenuously 
opposed their union in every Catho- 
lic country. They know that Ca- 
tholics can take no part in unsecta- 
rian teachings, but they would like 
us to do so, for in proportion as we 
did so would we cease to be Catho- 
lics. The Catholic view was so ad- 
mirably expressed by the late Bishop 
Fitzpatrick, of Boston, in his letter in 
the Eliot School difficulty, that we 
must give it to our readers: 


“T, Catholics cannot, under any cir- 
cumstances, acknowledge, receive, and 
use, as a complete collection and faithful 
version of the inspired books which com- 
pose the written Word of God, the En- 
glish Protestant translation of the Bible. 
Still less can they so acknowledge, ac- 


cept, or use it, when its enforcement as 
such is coupled expressly with the re- 
jection of that version which their own 
church approves and adopts as being cor- 
rect and authentic; and yet this is re- 
quired of them by law. The law, as ad- 
ministered, holds forth the Protestant 
version to the Catholic child, and says, 
‘Receive this as the Bible.’ The Catho- 
lic child answers, ‘I cannot so receive it.’ 
The law, as administered, says you must, 
or else you must be scourged and final- 
ly banished from the school. 

“II. The acceptance and recital of the 
Decalogue, under the form and words in 
which Protestants clothe it, is offensive 
to the conscience and belief of Catholics, 
inasmuch as that form and those words 
are viewed by them, and have not un- 
frequently been used by their adversaries, 
as a means of attack upon certain tenets 
and practices which, under the teachings 
of the church, they hold as true and 
sacred. 

“TII. The chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, of psalms, of hymns addressed to 
God, performed by many persons in uni- 
son, being neither a scholastic exercise 
nor a recreation, can only be regarded as 
an act of public worship—indeed, it is 
professedly intended as such in the regu- 
lations which govern our public schools. 
It would seem that the principles which 
guide Protestants and Catholics, in rela- 
tion to communion in public worship, are 
widely different. Protestants, however 
diverse may be their religious opinions— 
Trinitarians, who assert that Jesus Christ 
is true God, and Unitarians, who deny 
he is true God—find no difficulty to offer 
in brotherhood a blended and apparently 
harmonious worship, and in so doing 
they give and receive mutual satisfaction, 
mutual edification. The Catholic cannot 
act in this manner. He cannot present 
himself before the Divine presence in 
what would be for him a merely simula- 
ted union of prayer and adoration. His 
church expressly forbids him to do so. 
She considers indifference in matters of 
religion, indifference as to the distinc- 
tion of positive doctrines in faith, as a 
great evil which promiscuous worship 
would tend to spread more widely and in- 
crease. Hence the prohibition of such 
worship ; and the Catholic cannot join in 
it without doing violence to his sense of 
religious duty.” 


Non-sectarianism is the plea upon 
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which those public institutions jus- 
tify their interference with the reli- 
gious rights of their inmates. They 
argue that, because this syste 
ceptable to Protestants of ev 
therefore it must be acceptable to 
Catholics. Whereas, on the contrary 
what is called unsectarianism is the 
concentration of sectarianism. Un- 
sectarianism is made up of all those 
points upon which the sects concur, 


m is ac- 
ery sect, 


and is therefore pre-eminently secta- 
rian, It is either that or simple 
deism; for if you take away the 
distinctive tenets of  Cahetes, Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Baptists, and 
of all the distinct sects, there 
nothing but d This 
and wili inevitably lead to, 
of revelation; and the 


themselves, which 


remains 
involves, 
the denial 
Scrip- 


eism. 


very 
tures Protestant- 
ism claims as the sole source of reli- 
gious teaching, must and will inevita- 
bly, if non-sectarianism long previ uils, 
be cast away. Is the teaching ¥ 
deism alone inoffensive to Christians ? 

The teaching of a few points, even if 
agreed upon by all, 
count of its 
rian as any 
indeed more so; 


would be, on ac- 

exclusiveness, as secta- 
other religious system— 
and is ct to 
an objection not applicable to the 
others, in that it conceals its true na- 
ture, and assumes a name: 
whereas the Catholic Church and the 
avowed sects proclaim their distinct- 
tive and exclusive character, and in 
this at least are truthful and honest. 
If religious teaching resolves itself 
into latitudinarianism, it then consti- 
tutes a new sect in itself. <A perfect 
neutrality, as long as anything posi- 
tive is taught, is an. impossibility. 
‘This very selection, which makes up 
this professed unsectarianism, is an 
anti-Catholic principle. It proclaims 
the right of man to determine all 
things in religion by his own private 
judgment, and in this consists the 
distinctive feature of Protestantism. 


sul ij e 


false 
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e have thus shown that non-sec- 
tarianism, as a system of 
teaching, is an 
now propose to 
schools, asylums, 


religious 
impossibility. We 
that in our 


reformatories, 


show 
Ct., 
it is in practice, as well as in theory, 
an impossibility. We will show this, 
too, by tant and gage 
». 264, vol. , Provi- 
to Ta 


-rotes 
authority. og 
dence Reform School Investig 


read from the 


we 
testimony of a Protest- 
ant re trustee, who resigned 
on account, 
bility : 


1 part, of this im] )OSSI- 


“Q. Didn’t you know that no sectarian 
instruction was inside that in- 
Stitution? A. I know what you 
call sectarianism. It is pretty hard to say 
down in that We had 
everything taught 
QO. Was not 
A. It was 
ers—a work by a divine of the eli 
Church. an Episcopal book. Q. 
Do you mean to say that a book of i 
copal ex« not a 
work? A. lamamember of the 
copal Church ; we do not call ourse 
sect. Q. Didn't 
you gave 


niteniahe 
admitted 


don't 


hool. 
and 


this an 


have 
ched 


} 1- } ti “— 
a DOOK aevotions a 


E nattiah 
It was 


‘rcises is or is 
/pis- 
lvesa 
time 
that 
ol to 
church 


know at the 
acher 
es of the 
the true 


you 


this book to the 
against the rul 

the 
given out there, or of any church? A. | 


it was sche 


have doctrines of 
had never supposed it was against the 
rules of that institution, and I should have 
been unwilling to have sat for one hour 
as its trustee if I had supposed that I 
lf forbidden to pray, or to ad- 
there, through Jesus 
thrist, our Lord; and if. the prayers I 
indicated, marked, and numbered in that 
book are prayers forbidden in the Provi- 
dence Reform School or any other school, 
I have for the first time to learn what 
is sectarianism. They are prayers which 
very C in, whether he 
any one of the various organizations of 
Christians in this or other country 
or not, would, I think, be willing to use 
morning, noon, and night. Q. Didn't 
you know that the by-laws place religious 
instruction exclusively under the care of 
the superintendent of the school” [who is 
a layman]? 


was myst 
vise others to pray 


hristi belongs to 


any 


The Hon. John C. 


cer, Sec- 
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retary of State and Superintendent of 
Schools in 1840, said in his report to 
the New York Legislature: “ There 
must be some degree of religious in- 
struction, and there can be zone with- 
out partaking more or less of a secfa- 
rian character. The objection itself 
proceeds from a sectarian principle, and 
assumes the power to control that 
which it is neither right nor practi- 
cable to subject to any denomination. 
Religious doctrines of vital interest 
will be inculcated.” 

Another who has discussed this 
question of sectarianism with force 
and great plainness of speech is the 
Rev. Dr. Spear, of Brooklyn, in the 
columns of the Zrdependent, thus: 

“Tt is quite true that the Bible, as the 
foundation of religious belief, is not sec- 
tarian as between those who adopt it; 
but it is true that King James’ Version 
of the Holy Scriptures is sectarian as to 
the Catholic, as the Douay is to the Protes- 
tant, or as the Baptist Version would be 
to all Protestants but Baptists. It is 
equally true that the New Testament is 
sectarian as to the Jew, and the whole 
Bible is equally so as to those who reject 
its authority in 
There is no 


any version. . 
sense or candor in a mere 
play on words here. It is not decent in 
a Protestant ecclesiastic, who has no 
more rights than the humblest Jew, vir- 
tually to say to the latter: ‘ You 
nothing but a good-for-nothing Jew ; you 
Jews have no claim to be regarded asa 
religious sect, or included in the law of 
state impartiality as between sects which 
Protestants monopolize for their special 
benefit. Away with your Jewish consci- 
ences! You pay your tax bills, and send 
your children to the public schools, and 
we will attend to their Chrtstian educa- 
tion.’ It is not decent to say this to any 
class of citizens who dissent from what is 
known as Protestant Christianity. It is 
simply a supercilious pomposity of which 
Protestants ought to be ashamed. It may 
please the bigotry it expresses, but a 
sensible man must either pity or despise 
it. In the name of justice we protest 
against this summary mode of disposing 
of the school question in respect to any 
class of American citizens. It is simply 
an insult.” 


are 


Again, Dr. Anderson, President 


of the Rochester University, one of 
the first men in the Baptist Church in 
these United States, addressing the 
Baptist Educational Convention in 
the city of New York, says: 


“ Tt is impossible for an earnest teacher to 
avoid giving out constantly religious and 
moral impulses and thought. He must of 
necessily set forth his notions about God, the 
soul, conscience, sin, the future life,and Di- 
vine Revelation. 

“If he promises not to do so, he will 
fail to keep his word ’—these are true 
words—“or his teachings in science, or 
literature, or history will be miserably shal- 
low and inadequate. Our notions of God 
and the moral order form, in spite of 
ourselves, the base line which affects all 
our movements and constructions of sci- 
ence, literature, and history. Inductions 
in physics, classifications in natural his- 
tory, necessitate a living law eternal in 
the thought of God.” 


These gentlemen speak of religious 
instruction, only inasmuch as it is 
connected with the education of 
youth, and yet their logical minds 
showed them the absurdity of unsec- 
tarianism. What, then, could they 
have said of visionary men attempt- 
ing direct teaching of religion with- 
out sectarianism ? 

The following extract is too perti- 
nent to our subject and too clever to 
be omitted, as an illustration of the 
impossibility of teaching religion up- 
on the unsectarian system: 


“ UNSECTARIANISM.” 


SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
MIXED SCHOOL, 


A TEACHER IN A 


(From the New Orleans Morning Star.) 


We find the following in our San Fran- 
cisco contemporary, the Pacific Church- 
man, taken originally from the London 
Church Review, an organ of the Church 
of England. The editor of the Church- 
man remarks that ‘‘ with some changes it 
will equally apply to some of our zn-sec- 
tarian schools.” As far as the Church- 
man goes against u#-sectarian schools in 
this country, we are with it. This seems 
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to be one scene taken from others. Con- 
sidering that it conveys a good argument 
for us, our readers will excuse the term 
“Romanism,” thrown in as a reproach. 
We quote: 

The schoolroom of a boarding-school. 
Time, the hour of religious instruction. 
Bible to be read and explained without 
inculcating the dogmas of any particular 
denomination. Teacher certificated, un- 
sectarian, highly conscientious. Class 
consisting of children from thirteen down 
to six or seven, and of various grades, 
from respectable poor to gutter children. 
Schoolroom and teacher span new. 
Teacher a little nervous. Children— 
some looking curiously about them, 
some disposed to loll and idle, some at- 
tentive. Teacher opens the great Bible, 
and begins to read St. Matthew ii., as 
being a narrative likely to interest the 
auditory, and easy to explain in an unde- 
nominational sense. First, however, a 
little preliminary explanation is neces- 
sary. 

Teacher. You must know, my dear 
children, that Joseph and Mary were two 
very good people who lived a very great 
many years ago in a country far away 
from London, and I am going to read to 
you about them and their son (reads 
slowly verse 1. of the chapter). 

Ragged Arab (not accustomed to ob- 
serve muchceremony). Please, sir, who’s 
that? 

Teacher (aghast, and wishing to gain 
time). Whom do you mean, my boy? 

Arab, That there Jesus. 

Teacher (aside). [How can this ques- 
tion be answered in an undenominational 
sense? This is the religious difficulty, 
full blown. If I say “a good man,” that 
will hardly do, for I know several of the 
boys are the children of the church peo- 
pleand Romanists; andif I say“ the son of 
God,” that won’t do, for Tommy Mark- 
ham is a Unitarian, or, at any rate, his 
parents are; besides, such a dogmatic 
statement is sectarian.] (Aloud.) I will 
explain all about him when I have fin- 
ished the chapter. 

Continues to read. The class listens 
with various degrees of attention until 
the 11th verse is finished, and then— 

A Boy. Please, sir, who’s Mary? 
mother of the little baby, wasn’t she? 

Teacher. Yes; she was his mother. 

Boy. Oh! and what does “wusshup- 
ped” mean? 

Teacher. 


The 


It means paying great re- 
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spect, kneeling down and bowing, as we 
should to God. 

Another Boy (better taught than boy 
No.1, and jumping at once to a sectarian 
conclusion). Then, that there baby was 
God, sir? “ 

Tommy Markham (stoutly). No, that he 
wasn’t! 

Teacher. Silence, boys, the lesson can- 
not go on if you talk and quarrel. 
(Struck by a bright idea.) You know 
that a great many people believe that he 
was God; but seme do not; but we must 
not quarrel because we do not all think 
alike, 

first Boy (disagreeably curious). Well, 
but what do you think, master? 

[Terrible dilemma! Teacher hesitates. 
At length, desperately]— 

/ think he was God. 

Boy. Don’t yer kuov it ? 

Teacher (aside). [Perverse youth. 
Pest take his questions and himtoo! If 
I'd known what “ unsectarian” teaching 
involved, I’d sooner have swept a cross- 
ing. What zwi// the Board say? Why, 
the very essence of our principle is to 
know nothing and think anything. But 
you can’t | 


boys reason.] 


make the 


(Aloud.) My dear boy, it is very difficult 


to say what we know. I can only teach 
you what I think, and teach you how to be 
good and do what is right, and obey all 
that God tells you to do in this Holy 
Book. : 

A Boy (interrupting, sazs cérémonie), 
Did God write that there book ? 

Teacher. Yes; and he tells us what we 
are to do to get to heaven; and his son 
came, as you see, as a little child, and 
when he grew up, he preached and told 
us how we ought to love one another, and 
all we ought to do to lead a good life. 

Boy (interested). And was he a very 
good chap? ; 

Teacher (a little shocked). Yes, of 
course ; you know he was—[pauses ; his 
haste had almost betrayed him into a 
dogmatic explanation, and the forbidden 
word “know ” had actually passed his 
lips]. 

Another Boy (with vexatiously retentive 
memory. You said afore, master, that he 
was God, and the gentlemen wusshupped 
him—was he zee//y God ? 

Teacher (boldly, taking the bull by the 
horns). Yes. 

Boy. And did God’s mother wusshup 
him too, master ? 


Teacher. You must not call her the 
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mother of—[interrupts himself; recol- 
lects that it is as sectarian to deny to 
the Blessed Virgin the title of Mother of 
God as to bestow it upon her; contin- 
ues]: yes, she worshipped him too; but 
I want you to learn about the things that 
he told us to do. 

Another Boy (doggedly). But we wants 
to know fust who he be, ’cause we ain’t 
to do jist what a nobody tells us; only, if 
that there gentlemen be God, there’s 
somethin’ in it, ’cause I’ve ’eard parson 
say, at old school, where I was once, that 
what God said was all right. 

Teacher (aside). [Certainly that poor 
Arab has got the root of denominational 
education. It is, I begin to think, a fail- 
ure to attempt the teaching of morality 
without first making manifest what that 
morality is based upon, and the moment 
you come to ¢Aat you are in for denom- 
inationalism at once. (Wipes his brow 
and continues)— 

Of course, my boy, you must know 
why it is right to tell the truth and do 
what is right, but then if I tell you God 
commanded all this and read to you what 
his Son said about it, there is no need for 
troubling so much about—about— 

Boy (interrupting). Oh! but I likes to 
ax questions, and it ain’t no sort of use 
you telling us it’s wrong to lie—nobody 
at’ome ever told me ¢hat —if yer don’t 
say who said it, cause I ain’t bound to 
mind what you say, is 1? 

[ Zeacher checks the indignant “Indeed 
you are” that rises to his lips, arrested by 
the terrible and conscientious thought 
whether it be not a new and strange form 
of denominationalism for the teacher to 
make his own dictum infallible in matters 
of morality. Would not this be to ele- 
vate into a living, personal dogma an un- 
sectarian teacher?—a _ singular clash, 
surely. Teacher shivers at the bare idea, 
Soliloquizes : can [I 
knock-down reasoning? 


How meet this 


These Arabs 


are so rebellious, so perverse ; why must 
they ask so many questions, and require 
to know the why and wherefore of every- 


thing? (Glances at the clock.) Ah! 
thank my stars, the time is almost up! 
but this dodge won't do every time. I’m 
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afraid I shall have to give up the whole 
thing as a bad job.] (Aloud.) We have 
only five minutes more to-day, lads, so 
you must let me finish the chapter with- 
out asking any more questions. 

(Boys relapse into indifferent silence. 
Curtain falls.) 


In conclusion, we insist that the 
state shall obey its own constitution, 
and let religion alone. In purely 
state institutions, the consciences 
must be left free, and no experiments 
with religion can be tried, Every 
child in such institutions must enjoy 
liberty of conscience and free access 
to its own ministers and sacraments. 

If any sect undertakes to help the 
state to do its work, by establishing 
reformatories, protectories, and asy- 
lums for its own children, excluding 
all other religions and the children 
of other religions, we shall not object 
to its receiving a just fer capita from 
the state; and under this system we 
claim the same and no more for 
purely Catholic institutions doing 
the work of the state in respect to 
Catholic children. If, however, sec- 
tarian, unsectarian, or non-Catholic 
institutions receive support from the 
state, and receive the children of the 
Catholic Church and of other persua- 
sions, they must be conducted upon 
the same principle with state institu- 
tions, and in them “no law respect- 
ing the establishment of a religion” 
must be made or enforced, but the 
most perfect liberty of conscience 
must prevail, We ask no special 
favors for ourselves or our church; 
all we claim is perfect equality before 
the law and the state, and the full 
benefit of that fair play which we 
extend to others. 
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DANTE’S PURGATORIO. 
CANTO SEVENTH. 


[Stitt among souls, on the outside of Purgatory, who have delayed repentance, Dante, in this 
Canto, is conducted to those who had postponed spiritual duties from having been involved in state 
affairs. The persons introduced are the Emperor Rodolph, first of that Austrian house of Hapsburg, 
Ottocar, King of Bohemia, Philip III. of France, Henry of Navarre, Peter III. of Aragon, Charles I. 
of Naples, Henry III. of England, and the Marquis William of Monferrat. To know more of these 
men the curious reader must consult more volumes than we have space to mention in this magazine. 
le may spare much research, however, and find the most accessible information by turning to the 
interesting notes which Mr. Longfellow has appended to his translation.—Trans.] 


THREE times and four these greetings, glad and free, 
Had been repeated, when Sordello’s shade 
Drew from embrace, and said: “ Now, who are ye ?” 
And thereupon my Guide this answer made : 
‘“‘ Ere to this mountain those just souls, to whom 
Heavenward to climb was given, had guided been, 
My bones Octavian gathered to the tomb. 
Virgil I am, and for none other sin 
But want of faith was I from heaven shut out.” 
Like one who suddenly before him sees 
Something that wakes his wonder, whence, in doubt, 
He says, /¢ is not ; then believing, ’Z7s / 
Sordello stood, then back to him without 
Lifting his eyelids, turned and clasped his knees. 
“O glory of the Latin race!” he cried, 
“Through whom to such a height our language rose, 
Oh! of my birthplace everlasting pride, 
What merit or grace on me thy sight bestows ? 
Tell me, unless to hear thee is denied, 
Com’st thou from hell, or where hast thou repose ?” 


VIRGIL. 


He to this answered: “ Grace from heaven moved me, 
And leads me still: the circles every one 
Of sorrow’s kingdom have I trod to thee. 
My sight is barred from that supernal Sun, 
Whom I knew late, and thou desir’st to see, 
Not for I did, but for I left undone. 
A place below there is where no groans rise 
From torment, sad alone with want of light, 
Where the lament sounds not like moan, but sighs. 
The little innocents whom Death’s fell bite 
Snatched, ere their sin was purified, are there: 
And there I dwell with guiltless ones that still 
The three most holy virtues did not wear, 
Though all the rest they knew, and did fulfil. 
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But if thou knowest, and may’st us apprise, 

Tell us how we most speedily may find 
Where Purgatory’s actual entrance lies.” 

SORDELLO. 

“ We have,” he answered, “ no set place assigned ; 
Around and upward I am free to stray 

My guidance far as I may go I lend 
But see how fast already fails the day! 


bd 


And in the night none ever can ascend: 
Best, then, we think of some good resting-place. 
Some souls there be, removed here to the right, 
Whon, if thou wilt, I’ll show thee face to face, 
And thou shalt know them not without delight.” 
“ How, then,” said Virgil—* should a soul aspire 
To climb by night, would other check be found ? 
Or his own weakness hinder his desire ?” 
And good Sordello drew along the giound 
His finger, saying: “ Look! not even this line 
May’st thou pass over when the sun hath gone: 
Not that aught else, though, would thy power confine, 
Save want of light, from journeying upwards on: 
Darkness makes impotent thy will. By night 
One may go back again, and grope below, 
And, while the horizon shuts the day from sight, 
Wander about the hillside to and fro.” 
My Master then, as ’twere in wonder, spake : 
“ Then lead us thitherward where thou hast said, 
That we in lingering shall such pleasure take.” 
Nor had we forward far advanced our tread, 
When I perceived that on the mountain-side 
A valley opened, just like valleys here. 
“We will go forward,” said our shadowy guide, 
“Where on the slope yon hollow doth appear; 
There let us wait the dawning of the day.” 
’Twixt steep and level went a winding path 
Which led us where the vale-side dies away 
Till less than half its height the margin hath. 


Gold and fine silver, ceruse, cochineal, 
India’s rich wood, heaven’s lucid blue serene,* 
Or glow that emeralds freshly broke reveal, 
Had all been vanquished by the varied sheen 


*“ Indico legno, lucido e sereno:” 

Whatever kind of richly tinted wood is referred to in this passage, Zucid and serene do not seem 
very descriptive epithets, applied to wood, and it is not much after the manner of Dante to qualify 
any object with two vague adjectives. As he is presenting an assemblage of the most beautiful and 
striking colors, and since we do not imagine (as Mr. Ruskin suggests) that by ‘‘ Indico legno” he 
could have meant indigo, it seems most natural that he should have mentioned d/ue. We have 
therefore ventured to translate as if the verse were written, * Indico legno, lu@ido sereno.” Ina 
preceding Canto (V.) the poet has used sereno in the same way, without the article—“* fender sereno” - 
also in Canto XXIX,, v. 53: 


“* Pid chiaro assai che Luna per sereno.’’ 
— Trans. 
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Of this bright valley set with shrubs and flowers, 
As less by greater. Nor had Nature there 
Only in painting spent herself, but showers 
Of odors manifold made sweet the air 
With one strange mingling of confused perfume. 
And there new spirits chanting I descried— 
“ Salve Regina !”—seated on the bloom 
And verdure sheltered by the dingle side. 


SORDELLO. 


* Ere yon low sun shall nestle in his bed” 
(Began the Mantuan who had brought us here), 
“Desire not down among them to be led ; 
You better will observe how they appear, 
Both face and action, from this bank, instead 
Of mixing with them in the dale. That one 
Who sits the highest, looking, ’mid the throng, 
As though some duty he had left undone, 
Who moves his lips not with the rest in song, 
Was Rodolph, Emperor, he who might have healed 
Those wounds which Italy have so far spent 
That slow relief all other helpers yield. 
The other, that on soothing him seems bent, 
Once ruled the region whence those waters are 
Which Moldau bears to Elbe, and Elbe the sea. 
His name was Ottocar, and better far, 
Yea, in his very swaddling-robe, was he 
Than Vincislaus, his big-bearded son 
Whom luxury and ease have made so gross. 
And he of slender nose, who, with the one 
So bland of aspect, seems in consult close, 
Died flying, and in dust his lilies laid. 
Look ! how he beats the breast he cannot calm: 
Mark too his mate there sighing, who hath made 
For his pale cheek a pillow of his palm ! 
One is the Father of that pest of France, 
Father-in-law the other: well they know 
His lewd, base life! this misery is the lance 
That to the core cuts either of them so, 
And he so stout of limb, in unison 
Singing with him there of the manly nose, 
Of every virtue put the girdle on ; 
And if that youth behind him in repose 
Had after him reigned in his Father’s stead, 
Virtue from vase to vase had been well poured, 
Which of the other heirs may not be said. 
Frederic and James now o’er those kingdoms lord, 
-In whom that better heritage lies dead, 
Rarely doth human goodness rise again 
Through the tree’s branches: He hath willed it so 
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Who gives this boon of excellence, that men 
Should ask of him who can alone bestow.” 


* Not more these words of mine at Peter glance 

Than him he sings with (of the large nose there) 
Whose death Apulia mourneth, and Provence, 

So ill the tree doth with its stock compare! 
Even so much more of her good lord his wife 

Constance yet vaunts herself, than Margaret may, 
Or Beatrice. ‘That king of simplest life, 

Harry of England, sitting there survey 
All by himself: his branches are more blest ! 

The one who sits there with uplifted gaze 
Among the group, but lower than the rest, 

Is Marquis William, in whose cause the frays 
Of Alexandria have with grief oppressed 

Both Monferrato and the Canavese.” 


THE RUSSIAN IDEA. 


FROM TH CONRAD VON BOLANDEN. 


“We must obey the emperor rather than God.” 


‘ 
A GOOD MOTHER. 

THE Baroness Olga von Sempach 
was respected, wealthy, benevolent, 
and therefore loved by the poor. 
When, in the summer, she visited her 
estates in Posen, to breathe for some 
months the healthy country air, the 
poor of that place would exclaim: 
“Our mother has come again!” 

The baroness had, however, seem- 
ed lately to be greatly depressed, and 
her sad countenance had excited the 
sympathy of every one. 

“Our mother is sick,” said the 
poor. “ Her face is pale, and her kind 
eyes look as though she wept often. 
We will pray for our benefactress, 
that God may preserve her to us.” 

And in the hours of want and suf- 
fering, many hands were raised in 
supplication to heaven for their moth- 
er Olga; but the eyes of the noble 
lady continued to be dim with weep- 


ing, and her sorrow seemed to in- 
crease daily. 

She was sitting, one morning, in a 
room of her palace; her hands were 
clasped together, and she gazed ab- 
sently before her, while tear after tear 
streamed down her cheeks. Oppo- 
site to her on the wall hung a crucifix, 
upon which she would often fix her 
eyes; but her sufferings seemed to be 
those of the spirit rather than of the 
body. The affliction of soul, as seen 
in her distressed face, had something 
sublime and venerable in it, for it was 
the grief of a mother. 

The sound of approaching foot- 
steps are heard. The baroness made 
an effort to conceal her agitation ; she 
wiped away her tears, and endeavor- 
ed to receive with a smile the young 
man, who, upon entering, saluted her. 

“T am rejoiced, dear Edward, that 
you have come to visit us at our 
retired summer-residence,” said she. 
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“ The invigorating air of the country 
will be of great service to you. Your 
incessant application to study is in- 
jurious to health, and you must 
therefore remain with us for several 
weeks,” 

He hardly seemed to hear her 
words of welcome, so lost was he 
in astonishment at the appearance of 
his noble hostess. 

I must ask your pardon, gracious 
lady, for having disturbed your quiet 
household last night at such a late 
hour,” said he; “but the train was 
delayed, and I could not find a car- 
riage to bring me here.” 

“No formal excuse is 
Edward! * Have you 
with my son ?” 

“ Only a few words. 
to his betrothed.” 

These latter words made such an 
impression upon the baroness that it 
seemed as though a sword had pierc- 
ed her heart. ‘The emotion did not 


necessary, 


spoken yet 


He is writing 


escape the observation of the young 


gentleman, and, together with her 
sad aspect, convinced him that her 
son was in some way the cause of her 
unhappiness. 

“QO sorrowful mother that I am!” 
she exclaimed, “to see my Adolph, 
my only child, rushing into certain 
misfortune, perhaps into eternal ruin, 
and I unable to help or save 
him—how it pains and terrifies me !” 

Her lips trembled, and she found 
difficulty in preserving her self-com- 
mand. 

“You alarm me, dear baroness! 
Why should Adolph fall into such 
deep misery because of his marriage 
as you seem to predict? He loves 
Alexandra truly and sincerely. He 
praises her noble qualities, her mag- 
nificent beauty, her accomplishments, 
and therefore I see every prospect of 
a happy life for them both.” 

“ Alexandra is beautiful, very beau- 
tiful!” replied the baroness sadly; 
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“but this exterior beauty, perishable 
and worthless as it is, unless united 
with nobility of mind as well as virtue, 
blinds my son. Alexandra’s personal 
loveliness prevents him from seeing 
the ugliness of her heart, mind, and 
spirit.” 

The young professor seemed really 
perplexed. He knew that the baron- 
ess was an admirable judge of charac 
ter, and he loved his friend. 

“ Adolph wrote to me in his last 
letter that Alexandra is the daughter 
of a Russian nobleman named Ra- 
sumowski, who fills the distinguished 
position of governor of a province in 
Poland. I should think that the 
daughter of a man to whom the 
Russian government has confided 
such a trust would resemble her 
father.” 

“She is his counterpart, 

the Baroness 


replied 

ce and 
her father is the incorporate spirit of 
the Russian form of government; he 
is imperious, tyrannical, and 
utterly destitute of feeling. You 
know the inhumanities practised by 
Russia upon Catholic Poland. An 
endless succession of oppressive 
completely crushed 
from whom 
taken—liberty, religion, property, and 
life. In this atmosphere of cruel tyr- 
anny and injustice Alexandra has 
grown up. From her childhood she 
has breathed an air which has stifled 
all the gentle emotions of the heart. 
In a word, Alexandra is a thorough 
Russian, How, then, can my son, 
with his respect for the rights of man, 
with his enthusiastic love of freedom 
with his studious disposition of mind, 
and his warm heart—how can he be 
happy in the possession of such a 
wife? Never! A terrible awaken- 
ing, bitter sorrow, and lasting misfor- 
tune will soon poison the life of my 
child.” 

“T believe you, 


von Sempach ; 


proud, 


> laws 
the unhappy 


Poles, everything was 


dear madame! 
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Why have you not expressed your 
fears to Adolph ?” 

“T have done so often and urgent- 
ly; but his blind passion for Alexan- 
dra makes him deaf to all my repre- 
sentations.” 

“Tf” said Edward, after 
reflection, “we could only succeed 


some 


in letting Adolph have a closer insight 
into Alexandra’s nature and spiritual 
life, I am sure that he would turn 
with aversion from her.” 

“ But in this lies the difficulty, dear 
Edward. ‘The Russians understand 
well how to conceal by an artificial 
closs of refinement their real spiritual 
deformity.” 
the 
face of 


“ Notwithstanding all this, 
mask must be torn fron 

> Russian lady, in order to 
Adolph. 


I know what to do! 
plan will 


the 
save 
My 
succeed!” exclaimed the 
professor. 

“What do you intend doing, Ed- 
ward ?” 

“T will enlighten my friend Adolph 
Do 


not question me any further, dear 


in regard to Russian manners. 


Pe) 


madame, but confide in me!” said he, 


with a cheerful face. “Wipe away 
your tears, and have courage, noble 
mother !” 

He bowed and then sought the 
presence of his host. Adolph, a state- 
ly young man with a kind face and 
the expressive eyes of his mother, 
had just concluded a letter to his be- 
“trothed. 

“Have you at last finished writ- 
ing?” asked Edward. “ You lovers 
never know when to stop. I wonder 
what you have to say to each other 
day after day ?” 

“A heart that loves is inexhaust- 
replied Adolph. “I could 
write ten letters a day, and not say 
all I wish.” 

“7 know it,” said Edward, nodding 
his head. 

“ What do you know 2?” 


ible,” 


“The readiness of love to make 
sacrifices,” replied ‘his friend. 

Adolph laughed aloud. 

“The idea of your understanding 
what it is to love! When you begin 
to love, the world will come to an 
end!” he exclaimed good-humoredly. 
“As the city of Metz has inscribed 
over her gates, so also can you write 
upon your forehead, ‘No one has 
ever conquered me.’ Although you 
speak with great wisdom about many 
things, you know nothing of love.” 

“But Iam of the .opposite opin- 
ion,” said Edward, looking with his 
brilliant eyes at the laughing face of 
his friend. ‘ Your love is about six 
months old, but mine has lasted for 
ten years ; it commenced when I was 
sixteen. My love has been put to 

, and is still as enduring as it 
was in the beginning. 


the tes 
Your young 
love of only six months’ duration must, 
How will 
it be when ten years havepassed 
away, and Alexandra’s beauty has 
faded ? My beloved, on the contrary, 


however, be tried as yet. 


never grows old, She is always young 
and beautiful, like her Father, the 
eternal fountain of all knowledge— 
like God; for my beloved is—Know- 
ledge.” 

‘You malicious fellow, to remind 
me of Alexandra’s future wrinkles! 
I do not care, however, for my be- 
trothed is at present the 
gir! living.” 

“T will not deny the 
Edward. “ And if you will introduce 
me into the much-to-be-envied at- 
mosphere which the beautiful Rus- 
sian breathes, you will oblige me and 
my beloved very much.” 

“T do not understand you!” 

“J wish, in other words, to know 
something of Russian affairs by means 
of my own observations,” replied 
Edward. ‘I would like to make a 
study of her government for the 
benefit of the Germans.” 


handsomest 


fact,” said 
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“For the benefit of the Ger- 
mans ?” 

“ Yes, indeed ; for it is a well-known 
fact that the Russian system of gov- 
ernment is to be gradually introduced 
into the German Empire. A begin- 
ning has already been made by en- 
acting the famous law against the 
Jesuits and kindred orders. Alexan- 
dra’s father is the highest official of 
his district. Through him I could 
easily obtain a peep into state matters, 
if you would recommend me.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, my 
friend !” exclaimed Adolph, springing 
from his chair in joyful surprise. 
“We will go together. I will intro- 
duce you myself to the governor, and, 
while you labor in the interest of your 
ever-youthful beloved, I will devote 
myself to Alexandra.” 


Il, 
THE PLETI. 

Two days later, the friends were 
sojourning in the Rasumowski palace, 
a stately building, formerly the pro- 
perty of a noble Polish family whose 
only son now languished in Siberia, 
When the guests arrived, the govern- 
or was absent, but his daughter re- 
ceived them with the greatest hospi- 
tality. Edward found the youthful 
Russian lady very beautiful in appear- 
ance, but his keen eyes soon detected 
beneath the surface of her charming 
exterior a spirit of such moral deform- 
ity that he became really alarmed in 
regard to the fate which threatened 
his friend if he persisted in uniting 
himself to such a being. 

“Oh! what joy! What an agree- 
able surprise !” exclaimed Alexandra. 
“Tt is, in truth, an imperialjoy! And 
papa also will be imperially delighted 
to see you and your friend.” 

“Ts your father absent, “Alexan- 
dra ?” asked Adolph. 

“Only for a few hours. He is 
with a distinguished gentleman from 


3erlin. I expect him any moment, 
and his surprise will be really impe- 
rial.” 

The professor seemed astonished 
at her language. He availed himself 
of the first suitable opportunity to 
satisfy his desire tor knowledge. 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle; you 
use the word imperial in a manner 
which is incomprehensible to me— 
you speak of a really imperial joy, of 
a truly imperial surprise. Will you 
permit me to ask you why you make 
use of this peculiar expression ?” 

“ If you had ever travelled through 
the holy Russian Empire,” she re- 
plied, with a haughty look, “you 
would know that we use the word 
imperial in the same sense as you 
in Germany say divine. Are you 
amazed at that ?” 

“ Indeed, mademoiselle,” answered 
the professor calmly, “I never ima- 
gined that the words imperial and 
divine could be synonymous, for the 
reason that there is an infinite differ- 
ence between the emperor and God.” 

“ That is your view of the subject, 
but we think differently in our holy 
empire,” replied the arrogant beauty. 
“In Russia, the emperor is the most 
exalted of beings; he is the autocrat 
of all Russia, and upon his dominions 
the sun never sets. If we wish to 
express the highest degree of joy, of 
surprise, of pleasure, or of beauty ”— 
and she threw her head proudly back 
—‘then we say an imperial joy, an 
imperial pleasure, an imperial beau- 
ty!” 

“T am greatly indebted to you for 
this interesting explanation,” said the 
professor, bowing low. 

At this moment, the sound of an 
approaching carriage was heard. 

“They have arrived!” said Alex- 
andra, “What a pity that our dis- 
tinguished visitor from Berlin makes 
it necessary for papa to absent him- 


”) 


self so often! 
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*“ Your company, dear Alexandra, 
is a charming substitute for your 
father’s absence,” said Adolph von 
Sempach. 

Two loud male voices in animated 
conversation resounded through the 
corridor. Alexandra ran to open the 
door of the salon. 

“Papa, who do you think is 
here? You will be delighted.” 

“Who is it? Can it be Prince von 
Bismarck ?” replied a rough voice, 
and the governor entered the room. 
He was an elegantiy dressed gentle- 
man, of stout appearance, and wore 
a light mustache; but his rubicund 
countenance, which plainly betokened 
an unrestrained appetite, was almost 
repulsive, on account of the cruel 
look in his eyes. The visitor from 
Berlin followed him; he was a tall, 
broad-shouldered man, with a bald 
head, sharp eyes, a heavy mustache, 
which overshadowed an ugly mouth, 
and with features not less disagree- 
able than were those of the Russian. 

“Oh, Baron von Sempach? Is 
it possible!” exclaimed the governor, 
pressing the hand of his future son- 
in-law, “It is really imperial !” 

“My friend Edward Beck, Pro- 
fessor of History,” said Adolph, intro- 
ducing his travelling companion. 

The untitled name seemed to dis- 
please the Russian, for he looked 
almost with contempt at the stranger, 
and returned his bow with a scarcely 
perceptible nod of the head. Von 
Sempach noticed this reception of his 
friend, and, although very angry, 
hastened to pacify the ill-humor of 
his proud host. 

“T must inform you, governor,” 
said he, in a whisper, “ that my friend 
Edward Beck occupies a_ distin- 
guished social position ; and not only 
that—he is the owner of vast estates, 
and the possessor of two millions of 
guilders.” 

“T feel highly honored at your 


presence in my house, Herr Beck,” 
said the now polite Russian. “ Allow 
me to introduce to you my esteemed 
guest, Herr Schulze, of Berlin.” 

The tall Prussian made a desperate 
effort to smile, and to force his rigid, 
military figure to return the profes- 
sor’s bow. 

“The visit of my friend to your 
country has, at the same time, a scien- 
tific object in view,” said Adolph. 
“He desires to learn something of 
Russian affairs by personal observa- 
tion. You will therefore oblige me 
very much, Governor Rasumowski, 
if by means of your high official 
position you consent to further his 
wishes in this respect.” 

“ What a happy coincidence!” re- 
plied the governor, with a significant 
glance at the gentleman from Berlin, 
“ Herr Schulze has come for the same 
purpose. He also seeks to inform 
himself in regard to the glorious ad- 
ministration of state and social 
affairs in our holy empire; but of 
course with a different motive from 
that of Herr Beck, whose researches 
are of a purely historical nature.” 

“The knowledge of which I am 
in pursuit is for practical ends,” said 
Herr Schulze, assuming a learned air. 
“JT wish to examine and see if the 
admirably constructed machinery of 
the Russian government cannot be 
introduced with advantage into the 
new German Empire.” 

“T am rejoiced to hear you speak 
as you do,” replied Beck ; “for your 
opinion in regard to the policy now 
in force throughout the new German 
Empire corresponds with mine. Since 
the last Diet, it has become evident to 
me that in future Germany must be 
governed as Russia now is. The 
map of Europe,” he added, with a 
meaning: smile intended for Rasu- 
mowski, “ would then not only have a 
Russian Poland, but also a German 
Russia.” 
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“Rejoice at such a_ beneficial 
change, gentlemen!” exclaimed the 
governor. “All nations can learn 
from and profit by the example of 
our holy Russian Empire. In no 
country upon earth is there a stronger 
government, and nowhere has the 
absurd idea of liberty taken less root, 
than in the immense territory of the 
czar. Of course, in Germany, some 
little concessions must be made at 
first, until an iron-bound constitution, 
like that of Russia, can be formed— 
above all, the inferior German princes 
must be set aside.” 

“The beginning has been already 
made; it is only necessary to con- 
tinue our efforts,” replied the Berlin 
gentleman. 

“See with what regularity every- 
thing proceeds with us,” 
Rasumowski, “All the wheels of 
state are controlled by the will of one 
man, of our gracious sovereign, the 
emperor ”—and he made a reverence 
befu:e the marble statue of the czar. 
“Whoever does not obey the will of 
the sovereign will be surely crushed 
into atoms.” 

A servant announced dinner. The 
party entered the dining-room, where 
a magnificent banquet was served. 
The whole attention of Adolph was 
absorbed by Alexandra, and Edward 
saw with deep regret his burning 
passion for a creature who was un- 
worthy of his noble-minded friend. 

“ As I said before, gentlemen, wit 
us everything moves with regular- 
ity,” said Rasumowski. ‘“ We do not 
permit the least contradiction. ‘The 
word liberty has no meaning with us; 
for unconditional obedience is with 
us the fundamental law of the empire, 
and whoever does not wish to obey 
must go to Siberia.” 

“ As far as I can understand, there 
does not exist in Russia any funda- 
mental law of state,” said 
“Or am I wrong ?” 


asserted 


} 
n 


Beck. 


1 


“No; you are right. We know 
nothing about it. The sovereign law 
is the will of the emperor. Nothing 
but what the emperor commands has 
legal power. The meeting of Depu- 
ties, Chambers, and of Diets is un- 
heard of in Russia. The almighty will 
of the czar answers instead of it. All 
laws and decrees, no matter how long 
they have existed, can be abolished 
by the emperor with one stroke of the 
pen. To him, as the sovereign, every- 
thing belongs: the country and the 
people, the peasants and the nobility, 
the church and the state. In fact, 
it can be said that the only funda- 
mental law of state in the holy Rus 
sian Empire is absolute obedience to 
the will of the czar.” 

“ Excellent !” 


we had only made the same progress 


awn ‘ ~} , 
said Schulze 


we 


in our new German Empire!” 

“ It is to be questioned whether this 
manner of government can be intro- 
duced into Germany,” replied Beck. 
“ There the people have a will which 
makes itself heard in the Chambers.” 

“ Bah! of what account 
Diet and the Chambers ?” 
Schulze contemptuously. 


are the 
exclaimed 
“ Acknow- 
ledge candidly, Herr Beck, what a 
miserable 7#/e our Chambers have re- 
cently played. 
chancellor the only law? Is not 
everything possible to the diplo- 
matic wisdom of Bismarck? Do the 
Deputies, Chambers, or Diet dare to 
contradict the all-powerful minister ? 
No! They only make such laws as 
are pleasing to their master. There- 
fore I am right when I say that the 
people no longer have a voice in the 
new German Empire. Wait a little 
while, and the antiquated folly of 
Chambers and Diets will be also 
abolished.” 

“Your view is not entirely cor- 


Is not the will of the 


rect,” said Adolph von Sempach. 
“A strong party in the Diet is op- 
posed to the designs of Bismarck.” 
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“ Yes, the ultramontanes !” answer- 
ed Schulze. “ But we are prepared 
for them; we will conquer this rebel- 
lious set, so hostile to the empire!” 
he exclaimed, with an angry flash of 
his eyes. “ The ultramontanes in Ger- 
many form only a rapidly disappear- 
ing minority, and this rabble, so dan- 
gerous to the state, will soon be exter- 
minated. Liberalism reigns supreme 
in the new German Empire; Bismarck 
depends upon its support. Every 
right-thinking m1n will see that ina 
well-organized state but one will must 
be paramount, and not two or even 
three wills. The emperor alone must 
tule. Therefore away with the will 
of the people, away with the will of 
the church! The form of the Rus- 
sian government alone is sound; for 
here the emperor is the head of 
the state and of the church. The 
civil officers rule according to the 
command of the emperor—in a word, 
everything is done, as the governor 


has correctly remarked, with regu- 


larity. And whoever does not 
obey will be sent to the mines of 
Siberia.” 

Von Sempach, whose countenance 
gave evidence of his disapproval, 
wished to reply, but, at a sign from 
his friend, he remained silent. 

“ Yes, indeed, Siberia is a splendid 
place!” exulted the Russian. “The 
new German Empire must also have 
a Siberia, to which her rebellious sub- 
jects can be sent.” 

“If German affairs continue to 
shape themselves so closely after the 
example of Russia, we will undoubt- 
edly have a Siberia very soon,” said 
the professor, with an ambiguous 
smile, 

“ Without Siberia, what would we 
have done with the unruly Poles?” 
exclaimed the charming daughter of 
the governor. “There in the mines, 
in want and misery, the wretches can 
do penance for their presumption, 
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and repent for having disobeyed the 
Emperor of Russia.” 

At hearing her remarks, all co- 
lor forsook Adolph’s face; he looked 
with amazement at his beautiful be- 
trothed. Beck, however, noticed with 
secret delight the impression she had 
made upon his friend. 

“T am really anxious to learn,” 
said he, “how the people of the 
holy Russian Empire live, and if they 
are so supremely happy.” 

* You shall have proofs of it this 
afternoon,” said the governor. “We 
will drive in half an hour to a village 
in the vicinity of the city. The vil- 
lage is inhabited by Roman Catholics; 
but even there you will find that the 
will of the emperor is respected.” 

All now rose from the table; the 
guests retired to their rooms; but 
Adolph, who seemed greatly depress- 
ed, sought the society of his friend. 

“ How do you like Alexandra ? ” 

“ She is, in truth, imperially beauti- 
ful,” answered Beck. 

“ But you heard her cruel remarks 
about the poor Poles ?” 

“ Yes, I heard what she said, and 
am not astonished that a Russian 
lady, whose father is governor, should 
think as he does; it is very natural,” 
replied the professor. 

Adolph appeared to be over- 
whelmed with sadness. 

* Will you not go with us on our 
tour of inspection ?” asked Edward. 

“ After such a painful exhibition of 
Alexandra’s sentiments, I need some- 
thing to distract my thoughts.” 

“ Have you noticed that the bust 
and portrait of the emperor, seated 
on his throne, is to be seen in every 
corridor, chamber, and salon of the 
palace?” remarked Edward. “ He is 
like an idol in the house, before 
which even the lovely head of Alex- 
andra bows in reverence. ‘This fact 
is of the highest interest to me. Man 
must have a god, a sovereign being, 
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to serve. In Russia, the emperor 
is this sovereign ; and Almighty God 
in heaven is, as the Russians imagine, 
the vassal of the emperor; for bish- 
ops, priests, and popes can only teach 
and preach that which the imperial 
sovereign commands and _ permits. 
And such a sovereign is to sit upon 
the throne of the new German Em- 
pire! <A glorious prospect for us!” 

“Ridiculous nonsense!” exclaim- 
ed the young nobleman. “ The Ger- 
man nation would never submit to 
such a yoke of tyranny. Germans 
will never become slaves!” 

“Do not be too confident, Von 
Sempach! A _ keen observer has 
said that the Germans are a most 
servile people.” 

* But they never will be the slaves 
of a Russian czar,” replied Von Sem- 
pach. “The German people, two 
years ago, gave ample proofs of what 
they can do. Like our imaginary 
Michael,* who for a long time allow- 
ed himself to be kicked about and 
abused, but who suddenly shook off 
his lethargy, and fought like a lion, 
so will it be with Germany, which 
seems to have fallen into a state of 
good-humored torpor, during which 
cunning men have taken advantage 
of her apparent indifference to de- 
prive her gradually of her ancient 
privileges ; but let the Germans once 
feel the weight of Russian despotism, 
and you will see with what fury they 
will break loose the chains that bind 
them.” 

Ten minutes later, the carriage of 
the governor rolled through the streets 
of the city. He had given orders to be 
driven over a well-paved public road 
toaneighboring village. At a short dis- 
tance from the carriage followed four 
Cossacks, mounted on small horses 
from Tartary. One of them carried 
in the belt of his sabre a very pecu- 


* A name given in derision to the German na- 
jon, 
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liar instrument. Attached to a strong 
wooden handle were nailed seven 
straps of leather, which terminated in 
hard knots. It was commonly called 
“the pleti,” and was, by the com- 
mand of the Emperor Nicholas, used 
as a substitute for the notorious 
knout. 

Just asthe village became visible be- 
hind the rows oftrees that bordered the 
public road, the governor command- 
ed the driver to stop. In looking 
from the window, he had observed, 
upon a lately cleared space, a collec- 
tion of wooden huts which were situ- 
ated a short distance from the road. 

“What is the meaning of this? 
Who has dared to build these huts ?” 
he exclaimed, in amazement. 

* They look very much like our 
barracks in Berlin,” said Schulze. 
** Some poor wretches built huts out- 
side of the city because they could 
not earn enough to pay house-rent. 
The fact of their being permitted to 
remain so near Berlin is a disgrace 
to the intelligence of the capital of 
the new empire. It will be quite 
difficult to remove them.” 

* J shall not tolerate such things in 
my district,” said the Russian ab- 
ruptly. 

The carriage proceeded on its way, 
and stopped before a handsome 
house, the residence of the mayor, 
who was the only person in the vil- 
lage who belonged to the Russian 
state Church. This man had very 
small eyes and an immense mus- 
tache; and it was evident, from 
the odor of his breath, that he had 
been imbibing freely. When summon- 
ed before the governor, he assumed a 
most abject appearance, and his form 
seemed really to shrink while in the 
presence of the powerful official. 

“What huts are those outside of 
the village ?” said Rasumowski, ad- 
dressing him roughly. 

“To reply, with your honor’s per- 
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mission, they are the dwellings of 
some poor people who have settled 
there. They are very orderly, pay 
their taxes punctually, and support 
themselves by mending kettles, by 
grinding scissors, by making rat and 
mouse traps, and such means,” 

“Who gave them permission to 
settle there ? ” 

“The parish, your honor. The 
ground upon which the huts stand 
belongs to the parish.” 

“Listen, and obey my orders!” 
said the governor. huts 
must be taken down without delay ; 
for the emperor has not given this 
ground to peasants, that they may 
propagate like vermin, If the rabble 
cannot rent houses in the village, 
then they must go further, perhaps to 
Siberia, where there is plenty of work 
in the mines.” 

The mayor of the village bowed 
most obsequiously. 

Beck watched his friend Adolph, 
who seemed greatly revolted at the 
inhuman command. 

Herr Schulze, of Berlin, on the con- 
trary, looked as though he had heard 
something that would prove of incal- 
culable benefit to mankind. 

“On what text did the Catholic 
pastor preach last Sunday ?” asked 
the governor. 

“With the permission of your 
honor, his sermon was on redemp- 
tion through Jesus Christ.” 

* Did he make no mention of the 
emperor ?” 

“No, your honor.” 

“Did he say nothing about the 
obedience due the emperor ?” 

“ No, your honor.” 

“ Go at once, and bring the priest 
before me !” 

“T beg pardon, your honor, but he 
has gone to visit a sick person at 
some distance.” 

“Then send him to me in the city. 
To-morrow, at nine in the morning, 


«“ These 


he must appear before me, and bring 
his sermon with him !” 

The mayor made an humble obei- 
sance. 

“Did the priest presume to say 
anything about the Pope ?” 

“No, your hcnor; since the Ro 
man Catholic priests who preached 
about the. Pope were sent to Siberia, 
nothing is said about him.” 

“ With regard to other matters, how 
are things progressing in the vil- 
lage ?” 

“Admirably, your honor! After 
the twenty Catholic families were 
sent to Siberia, all the inhabitants are 
willing to die in obedience to our 
good emperor. The people are all 
satisfied; no one wishes to go into 
exile.” 

“In how many villages of Ger- 
many,” said the governor to his 
guests, “can you find the people so 
contented and ready to give their 
lives in obedience to our good em- 
peror? The form of government in 
the holy Russian Empire works mira- 
cles. Now, gentlemen, follow me to 
the schoolhouse, so that you may 
see how Russia educates her sub- 
jects.” 

They left the mayor’s residence, 
and crossed the street to the school- 
house. 

“T must tell you in advance,” 
observed Rasumowski, “that in Rus- 
sia we do not cultivate a fancy for 
popular education. Our peasants 
are only entitled to be taught three 
things: to obey, to work, and to pay 
taxes. In this consists their know- 
ledge; it is the axis around which re- 
volves our national education.” 

He opened the school door. 
About one hundred children, dirty 
and poorly clad, sat upon the 
benches. The schoolmaster, who 
had already espied the arrival of the 
governor, bowed in fear and trem- 
bling. 
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“ How is it with the children of 
the emperor, teacher? Do you ful- 
fil your duty in obedience to my 
orders ?” 

ss I 
honor.” 

*‘T shall convince myself, and ask 
seme questions from the catechism 
of our state religion,” said the 
ernor. 

He called up several children, and 

egan to question them, which ques- 
tions were as remarkable and as inter- 
esting to the professor as were the 
answers. 

“ Who is your sovereign lord ?” 

“The good emperor of holy Rus- 
sia.” 

“What do you owe to the em- 
peror ?” 

“ Unconditional obedience, love, 
and payment of taxes.” 

“In what does the happiness of a 
Russian consist ?” 

“In being a brave soldier of the 
good emperor.” 

“Where does the soul of man go 
after death ?” 

“ To heaven or to hell.” 

“What soul goes to heaven ?” 

“That soul which always obeys 
the good emperor and owes 
taxes.” 

“What soul goes to hell ?” 

“That soul which was disobedient 
to the emperor.” 

The governor turned towards his 
guests. 

“You have already commenced a 
system of compulsory education in 
Germany,” said he; “ but when you 
succeed in establishing a state church, 
and have a catechism of state religion, 
then will the new German Empire, like 
our czar, be able to educate subjects 
who must obey him blindly.” 

He now turned again to the chil- 
dren. 

“Is there a pope in Rome?” 

The child who was questioned 


endeavor to do so, your 


gov- 


no 
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looked at the teacher, who had be 
come as pale as death. 

“ Answer me! Is there a pope in 
Rome ?” repeated the governor. 

“ No; there is only one emperor, 
who is at the same time the pope of 
all the Russians,” replied the child. 

*“ Schoolmaster, I am satisfied with 
you,” said Rasumowski approvingly. 

“You know that the only things 
which every good Russian must do 
is to work diligently, to pay taxes 
punctually, and to blindly obey the 
emperor. These three things you 
must impress upon the minds of the 
children!” 

The governor was about to leave 
the schoolroom, when he suddenly 
stopped, and his face became crimson 
with anger. He had espied the por- 
trait of the emperor, which hung in a 
The 
broken, and it 
was soiled with a few ink-stains, 


gilt frame on the wall, 
that covered it was 


class 


e 


* Schoolmaster, what is this?” ex- 


claimed the governor furiously. 


9? 


“ Pardon, your honor!” implored 
the trembling teacher. “ A wicked 
boy threw his inkstand at the pic- 
ture.” 

“And you, miserable wretch that 
you are, left it thus disfigured upon 
the wall! Follow me!” 

The governor, with his guests and 
the teacher, left the room, and en- 
tered an office where the mayor held 
his sessions, 

“Schoolmaster!” began the gov- 
ernor, ‘‘ you deserve to be sent to Si- 
beria, for you Roman Catholics are 
only fit for the mines. You refuse 
blind obedience, and deny the right 
of the emperor to command in 
church affairs ; you are constantly re- 
belling against the empire, and all of 
you should, therefore, be sent into 
exile. For your insolence, however, 
in leaving the portrait of our holy 
emperor in this neglected state, you 
will receive ten blows with the pleti.” 
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He stepped forward to the win- 
dow, and summoned the Cossack 
who carried the instrument of tor- 
ture. 

“ Corporal, give ten heavy strokes 
with the pieti on _ this 
back !” 

The Cossack seized a bench, and 
motioned the teacher to stretch him- 
self upon it. 

Von Sempach and Beck, finding it 
impossible to conceal their indigna- 
tion, left the room. In going down- 
stairs, they heard the whizzing 
sound of the lash and the screams 
of the poor teacher. 

“TI shall lose my senses,” said 
Adolph, while waiting at the threshold, 
“My God! has Alexandra grown up 
amid such scenes ?” 

The professor was delighted to hear 
this remark. 

“It is, indeed, a very demoralizing 
atmosphere for a woman to breathe,” 
said he. 

“Can it be that Alexandra has 
escaped the contaminating influence 
of Russian customs? Has she also 
lost all feeling and the delicacy of her 
sex? We must find out, if possible.” 

Rasumowski and = Schulz 
proached. 

“Ah! gentlemen,” exclaimed the 


governor laughingly, 


teacher’s 


e ap- 


“the singing 


5 


of the pleti caused you to leave! 
Well, we Russians accustom ourselves 
to such things. 
practical institutions, the pleti is also 


When, with other 


introduced into the new German 
Empire, then you will learn to think 
it as useful an instrument as is the 
whip in the hands of the cartman.” 

“Who drive oxen and donkeys,” 
added the professor. 

“ Our new German Empire has al- 
ready introduced a punishment for 
the soldiers, which causes as much 
pain as the pleti,” said Adolph von 
Sempach. “I have read repeatedly 
in the newspapers that soldiers, while 
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upon drill, have fallen fainting to the 
ground, The reason was their being 
compelled to carry heavy stones in 
their knapsacks, until their strength 
gave way.” 

“Tt is a Russian invention that 
you have borrowed from us; we 
have long practised it,” asserted 
Rasumowski. 

“ And I suppose we have also 
adopted your severe system of mili- 
tary arrest, which Count von Moltke 
justifies by ingeniously remarking 
that even in time of peace the sol- 
dier owes his health to his country.” 

“Yes, it is true we keep up the 
same strict discipline,” exclaimed the 
Russian ; “but Moltke should have 
said that the soldier owes his health 
and life to the emperor, and not to the 
country. Words are useless ; acts are 
what we insist upon.” 

When leaving the house, there 
were a number of men, women, and 
children outside who awaited the 
governor. At seeing him, they all 
fell upon their knees, and lifted up 
their hands in supplication. 

“Pardon! Mercy! Humanity!” 
were heard in confused accents. 

“Keep quiet!” commanded Ra- 
sumowski. ‘ Schulze, what does this 
mean ?” 

“Your honor, these are the poor 
people who live in the huts. ‘They 
ask you, for God’s sake, not to de- 
stroy their only place of shelter.” 

“ Asking me to do a thing for 
God’s sake !” exclaimed the govern- 
or harshly. “If they had asked me 
to do so for the emperor’s sake, I 
would perhaps have granted their 
request. Begone! Away with you! 
My orders are to be obeyed !” 

The people, however, did not rise, 
but burst forth into fresh lamenta 
tions and tears. 

‘Your honor,” said an old man, 
“ graciously listen to us, as the good 
emperor would do, who always wishes 
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to help his people. We built those 
huts. by permission of the parish, and 
we strive to make a living in an hon- 
est way. We pay the taxes, and are 
not in debt to the emperor. If your 
honor destroys our huts, whither shall 
we poor people go? Must we live 
with the foxes and wolves in the for- 
ests ? Is this the will of the emperor ?” 

“ The emperor desires his subjects 
to live in comfortable houses, for 
which reason the huts must be re- 
moved,” answered Rasumowski. 

“Your honor, we have no means 
to build comfortable houses,” replied 
the old man. “ Look at the little 
children ; they will die if the orders 
of your honor are executed.” 

“JT will hear no more: it is the 
emperor's will!” exclaimed the gov- 
ernor. 

The words “It is the emperor’s 
will” had the most disheartening ef- 
fect upon the poor people. ‘The hag- 
gard, wretchedly-clad assemblage 
gave way to despair, but a low mur- 
mur was all that was heard. 

Rasumowski looked triumphantly 
at his guests, as if he had said in so 
many words: “ You see what the 
will of the emperor can do !” 

But the professor was not to be 
deceived. The suppressed wrath 
plainly visible in the faces of the men 
did not escape him. 

A young man rose humbly from 
his knees, and looked with strangely 
glittering eyes upon the governor. 

* It is not true !—the emperor does 
not, cannot wish us to suffer!” he 
exclaimed. 

Rasumowski looked with astonish- 
ment at the bold youth. 

“ How do you know that it is not 
the will of the emperor ?” he asked. 

“ The emperor is human, but what 
you command is inhuman!” answer- 
ed the intrepid peasant. 

The Russian governor absolutely 
trembled with anger. 
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“ Fifteen lashes with the pleti— 
give it to him soundly !” he cried, and 
walked towards the carriage, which 
drove slowly through the village. 

Adolph von Sempach sat depress- 
ed and silent. What he had seen 
and heard did not tend to elevate 
the character of the beautiful Alex- 
andra in his estimation, as her re- 
marks concerning the cruelties upon 
the unfortunate Poles seemed to 
prove that she had inherited the bar- 
barous disposition of her father. 

** Do you hear the screams of the 
insolent fellow ?” said the governor. 
“The pleti is unfortunately a poor 
affair—it has not sufficient swing and 
force. The old knout was much 
better; for it was made of strong 
leather straps, intertwined with wire. 
The Emperor Nicholas I. introduced 
this new knout, however—and what- 
ever the czar does, is well done; but 
if I were consulted, I would bring 
the old knout again into use.” 

“JI fear, governor,’ said Beck 
“that even the new knout or the 
pleti would meet with invincible op- 
position in Germany.” 

“ You are mistaken,” answered the 
Russian. “The Germans can also 
be subdued—the German neck must 
bow to him who has the power. 
Now, gentlemen, I will show you 
some evidences of the industry of our 
farmers,’ he continued, when the 
carriage had left the village. “ Look 
at our abundant crops! The Ger- 
man farmer can hardly excel the 
Russian, 


You find everywhere signs 
of prudent husbandry as well as of 
diligence and perseverance.” 

Herr Schulze gave a token of as- 


sent, the professor knew nothing 
about agriculture, and Von Sempach 
preserved a gloomy silence. 

“ Do you see that village ?” said 
Rasumowski, pointing in a certain 
direction, “All the inhabitants are 
Roman Catholics, with the exception 
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of the mayor, of course; but for ten 
years they have been without a priest, 
without divine service, without a 
church.” 

“T think I see a church,” remark- 
ed Beck. 

“Yes, the church is there, but it 
has been closed for ten years, The 
former Roman Catholic pastor, who 
persisted in preaching upon the dig- 
nity of man, the liberty of the chil- 
dren of God, and even of the pope 
and other dangerous things, was 
transported to Siberia, and the church 
was closed by my command.” 

“TI admire your eminently practi- 
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cal method,” observed the guest 
from Berlin, ‘“ We would not dare 
as yet to do such a thing in the new 
German Empire.” 

“ But it will be done in good 
time,” replied the Russian, 

The carriage, in returning, had by 
this time reached the outskirts of the 
city. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed Herr Schulze in 
joyful surprise, “the huts have al- 
ready disappeared. I shall write at 
once to my friends in Berlin, and ap- 
prise them of the expeditious man- 
ner in which the Russian govern- 
ment acts,” 
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THE VIRGIN MARY TO CHRIST ON THE CROSSE. 


Wuat mist hath dimd that glorious face? what seas of griefe my sun doth 


tosse ? 


The golden raies of heauenly grace lies now eclipséd on the crosse. 


Iesus! my loue, my Sonne, my God, behold Thy mother washt in teares : 
Thy bloudie woundes be made a rod to chasten these my latter yeares. 


You cruell Iewes, come worke your ire, vpon this worthlesse flesh of mine: 
And kindle not eternall fire, by wounding Him which is diuine. 


Thou messenger that didst impart His first descent into my wombe, 
Come help me now to cleaue my heart, that there I may my Sonne intombe. 


You angels all, that present were, to shew His birth with harmonie ; 
Why are you not now readie here, to make a mourning symphony ? 


The cause I know, you waile alone and shed your teares in secresie, 
Lest I should mouéd be to mone, by force of heauie companie. 


But waile my soul, thy comfort dies, my wofull wombe, lament thy fruit ; 


My heart giue teares unto my eies, let 


Sorrow string my heauy lute. 
— Southwell. 
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POET 


PART 


AND MARTYR 


FIRST—MARTYR, 


“* Horst up sail while gale doth last, 
Tide and wind stay no man’s pleasure : 
Seek not time when time is past, 
Sober speed is wisdom’s leisure, 
After-wits are dearly bought, 
Let thy fore-wit guide thy thought.” 


‘* Time wears all his locks before, 
‘Take thou hold upon his forehead ; 
When he flies, he turns no more, 
And behind his scalp is naked. 
Works adjourn'd have many stays; 
Long demurs breed new delays.” 


CONCERNING the writer of these 
beautiful lines, the English historian, 
Stow, makes the following brief men- 
tion in his Chronicle: “ February 20, 
1594-5.—Southwell, a Jesuit, that 
long time had lain prisoner in the 
Tower of London, was arraigned at 
the King’s Bench bar. He was con- 
demned, and on the next morning 
drawn from Newgate to Tyburn, and 
there hanged, bowelled, and quar- 
tered.” From this account we are 
unable to discover that the man 
whose judicial murder Stow thus re- 
cords was put to death for any of- 
fence but that of being a Jesuit, and 
of having “long time lain in prison 
in the Tower of London.” And yet, 
in thus stating the case, Stow tells the 
simple truth ; for Southwell was guilty 
of no more serious crime than his 
sacerdotal character, and of suffering 
the imprisonment and tortures inflict- 
ed upon him in consequence thereof. 


* One of the martyrs omitted by Foxe. 

t The Fuller Worthies’ Library. The Com- 
plete Poems of Robert Southwell, S.J., for the 
first time fully collected, and collated with the 
original and early editions and MSS., and en- 
larged with hitherto unprinted and inedited 
poems from MSs. at Stonyhurst College, Lan- 
cashire. Edited, with Memorial Introduction 
and Notes, by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart, 
St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. London: 
Printed for private circulation (156 copies only). 
1872. 


—Robert Southwell, 1593.¢ 

For three years previous to his death 
he had been in prison and in the 
Tower, had lain in noisome and filthy 
dungeons, and been subjected many 
times to torture and the rack. From 
the high social position of his family, 
the fame of his literary accomplish- 
ments, his admirable and saintly bear- 
ing as a missionary priest in England, 
for six long years carrying his life in 
his hand while ministering to a scat- 
tered flock, obliged to move from 
place to place in disguise as though 
he were a malefactor, and finally, 
from the wonderful fortitude and 
constancy with which he was said to 
have suffered torture, his case was 
very generally known in London, 
and deeply commiserated even by 
many Protestants. So deep and 
widespread, indeed, was this sym- 
pathy that, when it was determined 
by the officers of the crown to try 
and condemn him on one and the 
same day, and execute him the next 
morning, they withheld from the pub- 
lic all announcement of his execution, 
meanwhile giving notice of the hang- 
ing of a famous highwayman in an- 
other place in order to draw off the 
concourse of spectators. But it 
availed not, for there were many who 
kept so close a watch upon the move- 
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ments at Newgate, to which prison 
he had been removed a few days be- 
fore his trial, that, when Southwell was 
brought out to be drawn on a sled or 
hurdle to the place of execution at 
Tyburn, he was followed by great 
numbers of people, and among them 
many persons of distinction, who 
witnessed the carrying out of his 
dreadful sentence, which was that he 
should be “hung, 
quartered.” 

That our readers may understand 
that our qualification of Southwell’s 
execution as a judicial murder is not 
the result of mere personal sympathy 
or of religious prejudice, we will here 
record the judgment of several Pro- 
testant authorities, who speak out 
concerning it in a manner not to be 
misunderstood. In the valuable Cy- 
clopadia of English Literature, by 
Chambers, we read concerning South- 
well that, after having ministered se- 
cretly but zealously to the scattered 


adherents of his creed, “ without, as 


bowelled, and 


far as is known, doing anything to 
disturb the peace of society, he was 
apprehended and committed to a 
dungeon in the Tower, so noisome 
and filthy that, when he was brought 
out for examination, his clothes were 
covered with vermin. Upon this his 
father, a man of good family, pre- 
sented a petition to Queen Elizabeth, 
begging that, if his son had committed 
anything for which, by the laws, he 
had deserved death, he might suffer 
death; if not, as he was a gentleman, 
he begged her majesty would be 
pleased to order him to be treated as 
a gentleman. Southwell after this 
was somewhat better lodged, but an 
imprisonment of three years, with ten 
inflictions of the rack, wore out his 
patience, and he entreated to be 
brought to trial. Cecil is said to have 
made the brutal remark that, ‘if he 
was in so much haste to be hanged, 
he should quickly have his desire.’ 


Being at the trial found guilty, upon 
his own confession, of being a Romish 
priest, he was condemned to death, 
and executed at Tyburn accordingly, 
with all the horrible circumstances 
dictated by the old treason laws of 
England. Throughout all these 
scenes he behaved with a mild for- 
titude which nothing but a highly 
regulated mind and satisfied con- 
science could have prompted.” 

Cleveland (Compendium of English 
Literature, p. 88), after stating the cir- 
cumstances of Southwell’s imprison- 
ment, trial, and execution, remarks : 
“The whole proceeding should cover 
the authors of it with everlasting 
infamy. It is a foul stain upon 
the garments of the maiden queen 
hat she can never wipe off. There 
was not a particle of evidence at his 
trial that this pious and accomplish- 
ed poet meditated any evil designs 
against the government. He did 
what he had a perfect right to do; 
ay, what it was his duty to do, if he 
conscientiously theught he was right 
—endeavor to make converts to his 
faith, so far as he could without in- 
terfering with the right of others, If 
there be anything to be execrated, it 
is persecution for opinion’s sake.” 

Allibone, in his Dictionary of Eng- 
lish Literature, says that Southwell, 
“to the disgrace of the English gov- 
ernment, suffered as a martyr at Ty- 
burn, February 21, 1595, after three 
years’ imprisonment in the Tower, 
during which it is asserted he was 
ten times subjected to the torture, 
He was a good poet, a good prose 
writer, and a better Christian than 
his brutal persecutors.” 

Old Fuller, in his Worthies of Eng- 
land, as might be expected, views 
Southwell with a stern English Pro- 
testant eye, and thus dismisses him: 
“ Robert Southwell was born in this 
county (Norfolk), as Pitsons affirm- 
eth, who, although often mistaken 
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in his locality, may be believed 
herein, as professing himself familiar- 
ly acquainted with him at Rome. 
But the matter is not much where he 
was born, seeing, though cried up by 
men of his own profession for his 
meny books in verse and prose, he 
was reputed a dangerous enemy by 
the state, for which he was im- 
prisoned and executed March the 3d, 
1595” (vol. iii. p. 187). 

Robert Southwell was the third 
son of Richard Southwell, Esq., of 
Horsham, St. Faith’s, Norfolk, ‘The 
curious in genealogy, while investigat- 
ing family lines associated with the 
Southwell pedigree, have found con- 
nected with it, in degrees more or 
less near, the names of Paston, Sid- 
ney, Howard, Newton, and Percy 
Byssne Shelley. Of his early years 
there is but slight record, save that, 
when still very young, he was sent to 
Douai to be educated. From Douai 
he passed to Paris and thence to 
Rome, where, in 1578, before he had 
yet reached the age of seventeen, he 
was received into the order of the So- 
ciety of Jesus. On completion of his 
novitiate and termination of the cours- 
es of philosophy and theology, he was 
made prefect of studies of the Eng- 
lish College at Rome. Ordained priest 
in 1584, and, as appears from his letter 
addressed, February 20, 1585, to the 
general of the order, seeking the 
“ perilous ” errand wherein his future 
martyrdom seems rather to have been 
anticipated than merely referred to as 
a simple possibility,* he left Rome 
on the 8th of May, 1586, a mission- 
ary to his native land, or, in other 
words, took up his line of march for 
the scaffold and for heaven. We 
have, naturally enough, but scant re- 
cord of the young priest’s journey to 
and arrival in England; for, as the 
mere landing in England by a Catho- 


* Turnbull, p. xvi. 


lic priest was then a penal. offence 
punishable with death, Southwell’s 
return to his native country was sur- 
rounded as much as possible by se- 
crecy. Although yearning to visit his 
home and embrace his family, he 
carefully abstained from going near 
them—of doing that which, in his 
quaint phrase of the day, “maketh 
my presence perilous.” But he was 
aware that his father was in danger 
of losing, if he had not already lost, 
his faith; and these fears were 
almost confirmed by the facts that he 
had formed a marriage with a lady 
of the court, and that his wealth 
gave him entrance to court circles 
which were necessarily violently Pro- 
testant. Deeply solicitous for his 
father’s spiritual condition, he there- 
fore addressed him a letter of admoni- 
tion and advice, not less remarkable 
for its tone of affection than for its 
energy and eloquence. We cite it 
in another place. 


HUNTED DOWN, 

At a time when, as Mr. Grosart 
says, “it was a crime to be a Catho- 
lic: it was proof of high treason to 
be a priest: it was to invite ‘ hunt- 
ing’ as of a wild beast to be a 
Jesuit,” we cannot reasonably look 
for many recorded traces of Father 
Southwell’s presence and journeyings 
to and fro while in England. He 
could only move in disguise or under 
the darkness of night; he was liable to 
be thrown into prison anywhere on 
the merest suspicion of any irrespon- 
sible accuser. The few Catholics 
who were ready to give him shelter 
and hospitality did so with the halter 
around their necks; for confiscation 
and death were the penalty, as they 
well knew, for “ harboring ” a priest. 
It is nevertheless certain that his 
refuge in London was the mansion 
of the Countess of Arundel, whose 
husband, Philip Howard, Earl of 
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Arundel, was imprisoned in the 
Tower, and died there, the noblest 
victim to the jealous and suspicious 
tyranny of Elizabeth, zon sine venent 
suspicione, as his epitaph still testi- 
fies.” 

Hundreds of Southwell’s letters to 
his superiors still exist, but they are 
all from necessity written in such 
general terms and in so guarded a 
manner as to afford but little histori- 
cal information. Here is one of 
them, as given by Bishop Challoner 
in his ALemoirs of Missionary Priests : 

1, “As yet we are alive and well, 
being unworthy, it seems, of prisons. 
We have oftener sent, than received, 
letters from your parts, tho’ they are 
not sent without difficulty ; and some, 
we know, have been lost.” 

2. * The condition of Catholic recu- 
sants here is the same as usual, de- 
plorable and full of fears and dan- 
gers, more especially our 

have look’d for wars. 
of ours as are in chains 
rejoice and are comforted in their 
prisons; and they that are at liberty 
set not their heart upon it, nor expect 
it to be of long continuance. All by 
the great goodness and mercy of 
God arm themselves to suffer any- 
thing that can come, how hard soever 
it may be, as it shall please our 
Lord ; for whose greater glory, and the 
salvation of their souls, they are more 
concerned than for any temporal 
losses.” 

3. “A little while ago, they appre- 
hended two priests, who have suf- 
fered such cruel usages in the prison 
of Bridewell as can scarce be 
believed. What was given them to 
eat was so little in quantity, and, 
withal, so filthy and nauseous, that 
the very sight was enough to turn 
their stomachs. The labors to which 
they obliged them were continual and 
immoderate, and no less in sickness 
than in health; for, with hard blows 


since 
eAdmmeanine 
adversaries 
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and stripes, they forced them to accom- 
plish their task how weak soever they 
were. ‘Their beds were dirty straw, 
and their prison most filthy. Some 
are there hung up for whole days by 
the hands, in such a manner that 
they can but just touch the ground 
with the tips of their toes. ‘This pur- 
gatory we are looking for every hour, 
in which Topcliffe and Young, the 
two executioners of the Catholics, 
exercise all kinds of torments. But 
come what pleaseth God, we hope 
we shall be able to beay all in him 
that strengthens us. I most humbly 
recommend myself to the holy sacri- 
fices of your reverence and of all our 
friends. (January 15, 1590.)” 
PURSUIT AND ESCAPE. 

In a work* published so lately as 
1871, we catch a few fugitive glances 
of Father Robert Southwell. Father 
Gerard spoke of him at the time 
(1585) as “excelling in the art of 
helping and gaining souls, being at 
once prudent, pious, meek, and ex- 
ceedingly winning.” 

A descent was made by the pur- 
suivants upon a house in the country, 
where the two fathers happened to 
be together, and but for the devotion 
of the domestics the two mission- 
aries would have been captured. 
They escaped, however, and jour- 
neyed away toge.her. The peculiar 
danger they were then subjected to 
was that arising from intercourse with 
the gentry. Father Gerard tells of a 
gentleman who violently suspected 
him, and adds: “ After a day or so he 
quite abandoned all mistrust, as I 
spoke of hunting and falconry with 
all the details that none but a prac- 
tised person could command.” He 
concludes: “For many make sad 
blunders in attempting this, as Father 
Southwell, who was afterwards my 


* The Condition of Catholics under Fames I, 
Father Gerard's narrative. London. 1872. 
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companion in many journeys, was 
wont to complain. He frequently 
got me to instruct him in the techni- 
cal terms of sport, and used to com- 
plain of his bad memory for such 
things; for on many occasions when 
he fell in with Protestant gentlemen 
he found it necessary to speak of 
these matters, which are the sole 
topics of their conversations, save 
when they taik obscenity or break 
out into blasphemies and abuse of 
the saints or the Catholic faith.” 
With danger of possible arrest at 
every house and on every road, fol- 
lowed by swift and barbarous execu- 
tion, Father Southwell for six long 
years carried his life in his hand. 


PROTESTANT OPINION. 

“ Granted,” says his Protestant 
biographer (Grosart, xlix.), “that in 
our Southwell’s years 1588 is in- 
cluded, and that the shadow of the 
coming of the Armada lay across 
England from the very moment of 
his arrival; granted that, in the 
teeth of their instructions, there were 
priests and members of the Society 
of Jesus who deemed they did God 
service by ‘plotting’ for the restora- 
tion of the old ‘faith and worship’ 
after a worldly sort ; granted that po- 
litically and civilly the nation was, in 
asense, in the throes of since-achieved 
liberties ; granted that J/azy, all too 
sadly, even tremendously, earned her 
epithet of ‘Bloody’; granted that 
the very mysticism, not to say 
mystery,f the ‘ higher’ sovereignty 
claimed for him who wore the tiara, 
acted as darkness does with sounds 
the most innocent; granted nearly 
all that Protestantism claims in its 
apology as defence—it must be re- 
garded as a stigma on the states- 
manship and a stain on the Chris- 
tianity of the reformed Church of 
England, as well as a sorrow to 
all right-minded and right-hearted, 
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that the ‘convictions’ of those who 
could not in conscience ‘ change’ at 
the bidding of Henry VIIL., Eliza- 
beth, or James were not respected ; 
that ‘ opinion,’ or, if you will, ‘error,’ 
was put down (or attempted to be 
put down) by force, and that the 
headsman’s axe and hangman’s rope 
were the only _ instrumentalities 
thought of. The State Trials remain 
to bring a blush to every lover of 
his country for the brutal and ‘hard’ 
mockery of justice in the higher 
courts of law whenever a priest was 
concerned—as later with the Puritans 
and Nonconformists.” 
FALSE BRETHREN AND THE MAN-HUNTER. 
With malignant pursuit that never 
slackened, and that old peril of S. 
Paul, “false brethren,” Southwell’s 
arrest was, of course, a mere ques- 
tion of time. His day came at last, 
after six years of labor and danger in 
the field. ‘The circumstances 
follows, from Turnbull, verified by 
other authorities. ‘There was resi- 
dent at Uxenden, near Harrow on 
the Hill, in Middlesex, a Catholic 
family by the name of Bellamy, occa- 
sionally visited by Southwell for the 
purpose of religious instruction. One 
of the daughters, Ann, had in her 
early youth exhibited marks of the 
most vivid and unshakable piety; 
but having been committed to the 
gatehouse of Westminster, her faith 
gradually departed, and along with it 
her virtue: for, having formed an 
intrigue with the keeper of the prison, 
she subsequently married him, and 
by this step forfeited all claim which 
she had by law or favor upon her 
father. In order, therefore, to obtain 
some fortune, she resolved to take 
advantage of the act of 27 Elizabeth, 
which made the harboring of a priest 
treason, with confiscation of the of- 
fender’s goods. Accordingly she sent 
a messenger to Southwell, urging him 
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to meet her on a certain day and 
hour at her father’s house; whither 
he, either in ignorance of what had 
happened, or under the impression 
that she sought his spiritual assistance 
through motives of penitence, went 
at the appointed time. In the mean- 
while, having apprised her husband 
of this, as also the place of conceal- 
ment in her father’s house and the 
mode of access, he conveyed the in- 
formation to Topcliffe, an implacable 
persecutor and denouncer of the Ca- 
tholics, who, with a band of his satel- 
lites, surrounded the 

open the house, arrested his reverence, 


premises, broke 


and carried him off in open day, ex- 
posed to the gaze of the populace. 
Topciiffe carried Southwell to his own 
(Topcliffe’s) dwelling, and there, in 
the course of ten weeks, tortured him 
with such pitiless severity that the 
unhappy victim, complaining of it to 
his judges, declared that death would 
have been preferable. A letter, quali- 
fied by Grosart as “ fawning, cruel, 
and abominable,” written by this hu- 
man bloodhound, Topcliffe, and ad- 
dressed to no less a personage than 
Queen Elizabeth, reports the capture 
and torture of Southwell, and states, 
with details, how he proposes further 
to torture him. 

The letter is dated Westminster, 
June 22, 1592, and advises the queen: 
“JT have him here within my strong 
chamber in Westminster churchyard 
(i.e. the gatehouse). I have made 
him assured for starting or hurting of 
himself by putting 
pair of ;* and so to 
keep him either from view or confer- 
ence with any but Nicolas, the un- 
derkeeper of the gatehouse. . . . 
Upon this present taking of him it is 
good forthwith to enforce him to an- 
swer truly and directly; and so to 
prove his answers true in haste, to the 


upon his arms a 


* So printed in Strype. 
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end that such as he be deeply con- 
cerned in his treachery may not have 
time to start, or make shift to use any 
means in common prisons; either to 
stand upon or against the well will 
give warning. But if your highness’ 
pleasure be to know anything in his 
heart, to stand against the wall, his 
Jeet standing upon the ground, and his 
hands put as high as he can reach 
against the wall (like a trick at Trems- 
hemarn), will enforce him to tell all; 
and the truth proven by the sequel.* 
It may please your majesty 
to consider, I never did take so 
weighty a man, if he be rightly con- 
sidered.” + 


The reader will here readily recog- 
nize a partial description of one of 
the modes of torture then most com- 
mon in use throughout the reign of 
Elizabeth. Itseems that it qwas “ her 
highness’ pleasure” to know some-, 
thing that was in this poor martyr’s; 
heart, tor Southwell was afterwards 
again repeatedly tortured. The in- 
timate personal relations existing be- 
tween the virgin queen and this man 
Topcliffe, whose very name was a 
stench in the nostrils of Protestants 
of respectable behavior, were main- 
tained long after the Southwell cap- 
ture, as we learn from the best au- 
thority. The cruelty of Elizabeth 
was only surpassed by her mendaci- 
ty, as her mendacity was only ex- 
ceeded by her mean parsimony, and 
when she travelled or made progress 
from one country to another it was 
always at the expense of her good 
and loyal subjects. Eventually the 
announcement of a visit from their 

* Topcliffe here describes what he facetious!y 
likens to a Tremshemarn trick with great deli- 
cacy. It was, in fact, a piece of horrible torture. 
by which the prisoner was hung up for whole 
days by the hands so that he could just touch the 
ground with the tips of his toes. 

+ See , Strype, Ox- 
ford, 1824 ed., vol. vii. p. 135. If the reader has 
any curiosity to see more remarkable proof of 
the infamy of this man, Topcliffe, he may peruse 
another letter in Strype, vol. vii. p. 53. 
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good queen, received outwardly with 
such declarations as might naturally 
follow the promise of the call of a 
‘special envoy from heaven, was in 
reality looked upon as the coming 
\of a terrible calamity. It was at that 
time considered at the English court— 
where, as we all know, all the civil 
and religious virtues had taken re- 
fuge—an excellent jest to so direct 
the course of the queen’s progress as 
to make her visits fall at the resi- 
dences of well-known Catholic gen- 
tleman. It is only necessary to say 
that the anniversary of all such 
events yet lives in the traditions of the 
descendants of such families as that 
ofaday of horror. The royal retinue 
treated the house like a captured 
place, and it was well for the pro- 
prietor if confiscation or death, or 
both, were not the sole reward of his 
generous hospitality. 

Mr. Topcliffe gives us valuable in- 
formation on this point. On the 
30th of August, 1578, he writes to the 
Earl of Shrewsbury: “ The next good 
news (not in account the highest), her 
majesty hath served God with great 
zeal and comfortable examples; for 
by her council the two notorious pa- 
pists, young Rookwood (the master of 
Ewston Hall, where her majesty did 
lie upon Sunday now a fortnight), and 
one Downs, a gentleman, were both 
committed, the one to the town pri- 
son at Norwich, the other to the 
county prison 
papistry ; and seven more gentlemen 
of worship were committed to several 
houses in Norwich as prisoners; two 
of the Lovells, another Downs, one 
Benings, one Parry, and two others. 
Her majesty, by some 
means I know not, was lodged at his 
(Rookwood’s) house, Ewston, far un- 
meet for her highness, but fitter for 
the blackguard ; nevertheless her ex- 
cellent majesty gave to Rookwood 
ordinary thanks for his bad house, 
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there, for obstinate 





and her fair 
which 


hand to kiss; after 
it was braved at. But my 
lord chamberlain, nobly and gravely 
understanding: that Rookwood was 
excommunicated for papistry, called 
him before him, demanded of him 
how he durst presume to attempt her 
real presence, he, unfit to accompa- 
ny any Christian person; forthwith 
said he was fitter for a pair of stocks; 
commanded him out of the court, 
and yet to attend her council’s plea- 
sure; and at Norwich he was com- 
mitted,” * etc.etc. In the beginning 
of the letter Topcliffe “joys at her 
majesty’s gracious favor and affiance 
in your lordship—next some com- 
fort I received of her for myself that 
must ever lie nearest my own heart.” 
Tender Topcliffe! But we must 
have “no scandal about Queen Eliza- 
beth,” and our most delicate suscepti- 
bilities for the fair fame of the royal 
virgin may be quieted by the certain- 
ty that the comfort nearest the hu- 
man bloodhound’s * own heart ” 
something substantial —a 
house, 

Lodge says that this Topcliffe was 
respectably connected, but that he 
could only find that he was distin- 
guished as a most implacable perse- 
cutor of Roman Catholics, In a let- 
ter of Sir Anthony Standen, in which 
he praises the agreeable manners of 
the Eari of Essex, he writes: “ Con- 
trary to our Zofclifian customs, he 
hath won more with words than 
others could do with racks.” From 
another letter of the period it appears 
that Zopeliffzare in the quaint lan- 
guage of the court signified to hunt 
a recusant. 

But to return to Southwell. 
Transferred to a dungeon in the 
Tower, “so noisome and filthy that, 
when he was brought out at the 
end of the month, his clothes were 


was 
country 
an estate, or the like. 


* He was afterwards condemned and executed 
as a traitor. 
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covered with vermin,” his father 
wrote to her majesty Queen Eliza- 
beth the letter we have already men- 
tioned. This petition was to some 
extent regarded, <A _ better lodging 
was allowed him, and leave accorded 
his father to supply him with “ cloaths 
and other necessaries ”; and amongst 
the rest, with books which he asked 
for, which were only the Holy Bible 
and the works of S. Bernard. “ The 
selection of books,” says Mr. Grosart, 
“ the book of books, and the father 
of the fathers, for a poet is very note- 
worthy ; and through ail his weary 
imprisonment ‘ spiritual things,’ not 
civil or earthly, were his theme when 
he discoursed to his sister Mary 
(Mrs. Bannister) or others permitted 
occasionally to visit him.” 
TRIAL AND EXECUTION, 

We adopt mainly the relation of 
Southwell’s trial and execution as it 
is given by Bishop Challoner, sup- 
ported by a Latin MS. preserved in 
the archives of the English College 
of S. Omer’s: 

“ After Father Southwell had been 
kept close prisoner for three years in 
the Tower, he sent an epistle to 
Cecil, Lord Treasurer, humbly en- 
treating his lordship that he might 
either be brought upon his trial to 
answer for himself, or at least that 
his friends might have leave to come 
and see him. ‘The treasurer an- 
swered that, if he was in so much 
haste to be hanged, he should quickly 
have his desire. Shortly after this 
orders were given that he should be 
removed from the Tower to Newgate, 
where he was put down into the dun- 
geon called Limbo, and there kept 
for three days. 

* On the 22d of February, without 
any previous warning to prepare for 
his trial, he was taken out of his dark 
lodging and hurried to Westminster, 
to hold up his hand there at the bar. 
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The first news of this step towards 
his martyrdom filled his heart with a 
joy which he could not conceal. 
The judges before whom he was 
to appear were Lord Chief-Justice 
Popham, Justice Owen, Baron Ev- 
ans, and Sergeant Daniel.. As soon 
as Father Southwell was brought in, 
the lord chief-justice made a long 
and vehement speech against the 
Jesuits and seminary priests, as the 
authors and contrivers of all the 
plots and treasons which, he pre- 
tended, had been hatched during 
that reign. Then was read the bill 
of indictment against Father South- 
well, drawn up by Cook, the queen’s 
solicitor.” 

THEIR FAITH WAS THEIR GUILT. 

It would be well to remark here 
that Protestants nowadays frequent- 
ly contend that the missionary priests 
judicially murdered during the reign 
of Elizabeth were not executed on ac- 
count of their religion, but because 
they were stirrers up of sedition and 
traitors, and were in every case so 
proven to be upon their respective 
trials, ‘The good people who set up 
such pretext are sadly in ignorance 
of the history of that dark period. So 
far from asserting the slightest pre- 
tence of guilt on the part of such acts 
accused of as commonly constitute 
sedition and high treason, the statute 
of Elizabeth under which they were 


sent to the gallows only made it 


necessary to show that they were 
Englishmen and Catholic priests, and 
were arrested in England. ‘The sta- 
tute, in fact, enacted substantially 
that, “if any Jesuit, seminary priest, 
or deacon, or religious or ecclesiasti- 
cal person whatever, born within the 
realm, shall come into, be, or remain 
in any part of this realm, every such 
offence shall be taken and adjudged 
to be high treason.” The indictment 
against Southwell was “ drawn up by 
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Cook, the queen’s solicitor,” says the 
S. Omer MS. Now, “Cook, the 
queen’s solicitor” here referred to 
was no less a personage than the 
great Coke. Here is the indictment 
presented by him in Southwell’s case, 
from which it will be seen that the 
prisoner was charged only with the 
crimes of, first, being a priest of Eng- 
lish birth; second, of having remaized 
in the county of Middlesex : 


“The jury present, on the part of our 
sovereign lady the queen, that Robert 
Southwell, late of London, clerk, born 
within this kingdom of England; to wit, 
since the feast of S. John the Baptist, in 
the first year of the reign of her majesty, 
and before the first day of May, in the 
thirty-second year of the reign of our lady 
the queen aforesaid, made and ordained 
priest by authority derived and pretended 
from the See of Rome; not having the 
fear of God before his eyes, and slighting 
the laws and statutes of this realm of 
England, without any regard to the pen- 
alty therein contained, on the 2oth day of 
June, the thirty-fourth year of the reign 
of our lady the queen, at Uxenden, in the 
county of Middlesex, traitorously, and as 
a false traitor to our lady the queen, was 
and remained, contrary to the form of the 
statute in such case set forth and pro- 
vided, and contrary to the peace of our 
said lady the queen, her crown, and dig- 
nities.” 


The grand jury having found the 
bill, Father Southwell was ordered to 
come up to the bar. He readily 
obeyed, and, bowing down his head, 
made a low reverence to his judges; 
then modestly held up his hand ac- 
cording to custom, and, being asked 
whether he was guilty or not guilty, 
he answered, “I confess that I was 
born in England, a subject to the 
queen’s majesty, and that, by author- 
ity derived from God, I have been 
promoted to the sacred order of 
priesthood in the Roman Church, 
for which I return most hearty thanks 
to his divine Majesty. I confess, 
also, that I was at Uxenden, in Mid- 
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lesex, at that time, when, being sent 
for thither by trick and deceit, I fell 
into your hands, as is well known; 
but that I never entertained any de- 
signs or plots against the queen or 
kingdom, I call God to witness, the 
revenger of perjury; neither had I 
any other design in returning home 
to my native country than to admin- 
ister the sacraments according to the 
rite of the Catholic Church to such 
as desired them.” 

Here the judge interrupted him, 
and told him that he was to let all 
that alone, and plead directly guilty 
or not guilty. Upon which he said, 
he was not guilty of any treason what- 
soever, And being asked by what he 
would be tried, he said, “ By God 
and by you.” The judge told him 
he was to answer, “ By God and his 
country,” which, at first, he refused, 
alleging that the laws of his country 
were disagreeable to the law of God, 
and that he was unwilling these poor 
harmless men of the jury, whom they 
obliged to represent the country, 
should have any share in their guilt, 
or any hand in his death. “ But,” 
said he, “if through your iniquity it 
must be so, and I cannot help it, be 
it as you will; I am ready to be 
judged by God and my country.” 
When the twelve were to be sworr., 
he challenged none of them, saying 
that they were ail equally strangers to 
him, and therefore charity did not al- 
low him to except against any one of 
them more than another. 

After Coke had presented the case 
to the jury, they went aside to con- 
sult about the verdict, and in a short 
time brought him in guilty. He was 
asked if he had anything more to say 
for himself why sentence should not 
be pronounced against him? He 
said: “ Nothing ; but from my heart I 
beg of Almighty God to forgive all 
who have been any 
to my death.” 


ways accessary 
The judge having 
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pronounced sentence according to 
the usual form, Father Southwell 
made a very low bow, returning him 
most hearty thanks as for an un- 
speakable favor. The judge offered 
him the help of a minister to prepare 
him to die. Father Southwell desired 
he would not trouble him upon that 
head; that the grace of God would 
be more than sufficient for him. 
And so, being sent back to Newgate 
through the streets, lined with people, 
he discovered, all the way, the over- 
flowing joy of his heart in his eyes, 
in his whole countenance, and in 
every gesture and motion of his 
body. He was again put down into 
limbo, at his return to Newgate, 
where he spent the following night, 
the last of his life, in prayer, full of 
the thoughts of the journey he was to 
take the next day, through the gate 
of martyrdom, into a happy eternity ; 
to enjoy for ever the sovereign object 
of his love. 

We have seen by what device and 
with what ill success the officials di- 
recting the execution sought, on 
the next morning, to draw away the 
crowd from Tyburn where Father 
Southwell was to be “hung, bow- 
elled, and quartered.” 


EXECUTIONS UNDER ELIZABETH. 


The modern reader generally, and 
very naturally, supposes that this sen- 
tence, horrible as it is in its simplest 
form, would be carried out as stated. 
that is to say, that, when the con- 
demned man was hung until dead, 
his body was then butchered as de- 


scribed. This probably was the in- 
tention of the law, and the latter two 
of the three incidents of the execu- 
tions were intended more as indig- 
nities to the remains of a criminal 
supposed to be guilty of the greatest 
of human crimes than as any part of 
the means of procuring death. But 
under the reign of Elizabeth the cru- 
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elty and bestiality of the mode in 
which the horrible sentence was car- 
ried out had reached its height. As 
a general thing, the victim was 
butchered alive. According to the 
whim or the bloodthirstiness of the 
executioner, the condemned man was 
allowed to hang a short time, or he 
was scarcely swung off before he was 
cut down and the hangman was—as 
he is described in a well-known 
phrase—“ grabbling among his en- 
trails.” Sometimes the executioner 
would spring upon the body as it 
was swung off, and plunge his knife 
into the victim before they reached 
the ground in their fall together. 
When a young priest named Edward 
Genings was executed, in 1591, the 
butchery was superintended by Top- 
cliffe, who adjured the victim to sub- 
mit and recant and he should be par- 
doned. His reply was: “I know 
not in what I have offended my dear 
anointed princess; if I had, I would 
willingly ask forgiveness. If she be 
offended with me because I am a 
priest, and because I profess my faith 
and will not turn minister against my 
conscience, I shall be, I trust, ex- 
cused and innocent before God, I 
must obey God, saith S. Peter, rather 
than men.” At this Topcliffe was en- 
raged, and bade the hangman turn 
the ladder; scarcely giving him time 
to say a Pater Noster, Cut down 
by his order before he was dead, the 
butchery began, and, the hangman’s 
hand being already on his heart, 
Genings was heard to say, “ Sancte 
Gregori, ora pro me!”—which the 
hangman hearing, he swore, “ Zounds, 
see, his heart is in my hand, and yet 
Gregory is in his mouth! O egre- 
gious papist !” * 

We return to Father Southwell, 

* For this and many other cases see, Martyrs 
Omitted by Foxe. London. 1872. Compiled by a 
member of the English Church. With a pre- 


face by the Rev. Frederick George Lee, D.C.L,, 
F.S.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth. 
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who was drawn on a hurdle or sled 
from Newgate to Tyburn, and re- 
sume the account of the S. Omer’s 
MS.: ‘When he was come to the 
place, getting up into the cart, he 
made the sign of the cross in the 
best manner that he could, his hands 
being pinion’d, and began to speak 
to the people those words of the 
apostle (Rom. xiv), ‘ Whether we live, 
we live to the Lord, or whether we 
die, we die to the Lord; therefore, 
whether we live or die, we belong to 
the Lord.’ Here the sheriff would 
have interrupted him, but he begged 
leave that he might go on, assuring 
him that he would utter nothing that 
should give offence. ‘Then he spoke 
as follows: ‘I am come to this 
place to finish my course, and to 
pass out of this miserable life; and 
I beg of my Lord Jesus Christ, in 
whose most precious Passion and 
Blood I place my hope of salvation, 
that he would have mercy on my 
soul. I confess I am a Catholic 
priest of the Holy Roman Church, 
and a religious man of the Society 
of Jesus; on which account I owe 
eternal thanks and praises to my 
God and Saviour.’ Here he was 
interrupted by a minister telling him 
that, if he understood what he had 
said in the sense of the Council of 
Trent, it was damnable doctrine. 
But the minister was silenc’d by the 
standers-by, and Mr. Southwell went 
on, saying: ‘Sir, I beg of you not 
to be troublesome to me for this 
short time that I have to live: I am 
a Catholic, and in whatever manner 
you may please to interpret my 
words, I hope for my salvation by 
the merits of Our Lord Jesus Christ; 
and as to the queen, I never at- 
tempted, nor contrived, or imagin- 
ed any evil against her, but have 
always prayed for her to Our Lord, 
and for this short time of my life 
still pray, that, in his infinite mercy, 
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he would be pleased to give her all 
such gifts and graces which he sees, 
in his divine wisdom, to be most ex- 
pedient for the welfare both of her 
soul and body, in this life and in the 
next. I recommend in like manner, 
to the same mercy of God, my poor 
country, and I implore the divine 
bounty to favor it with his light and 
the knowledge of his truth, to the 
greater advancement of the salvation 
of souls, and the eternal glory of his 
divine Majesty. In fine, I beg of 
the almighty and everlasting God, 
that this my death may be for my 
own and for my country’s good, and 
the comfort of the Catholics my 
brethren.’ 

“ Having finished these words, and 
looking for the cart to be immediately 
drove away, he again blessed himself, 
and, with his eyes raised to heaven, 
repeated with great calmness of mind 
and countenance, ‘Into thy hands, 
O Lord, Icommend my spirit,’ with 
other short ejaculations, till the cart 
was drawn off. The unskilful hang- 
man had not applied the noose of 
the rope to the proper place, so that 
he several times made the sign of the 
cross whilst he was hanging, and was 
some time before he was strangled, 
which some perceiving, drew him by 
the legs to put an end to his pain, and 
when the executioner was for cutting 
the rope before he was dead, the 
gentlemen and people that were 
present cried out three several times, 
‘Hold, hold!’ for the behavior of 
the servant of God was so edifying 
in these his last moments, that even 
the Protestants who were present at 
the execution were much affected 
with the sight.” After he was dead 
he was cut down and the remainder 
of the sentence carried out. Turn- 
bull relates that “Lord Mountjoy 
(Charles Blount), who happened to 
be present, was so struck by the 
martyr’s constancy that he exclaim- 
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ed, ‘May my soul be with this 
man’s!’ and he assisted in restrain- 
ing those who would have cut the 
rope while he was still in life.” 

Father Southwell’s reverend and 
Protestant biographer declares, in 
concluding his relation of the execu- 
tion: “I must regard our worthy as 
a ‘martyr’ in the deepest and grand- 
est sense—a good man, and full of 
the Holy Ghost. I should blush for 
my Protestantism if I did not hold 
in honor, yea reverence, his stainless 
and beautiful memory. 


* Through this desert, day by day, 
Wandered not his steps astray, 
Treading still the royal way.’ 


—Paradisus Anime. 


“So perished Father Southwell, at 
thirty-three years of age, and so, un- 
happily, have perished many of the 
wise and virtuous of the earth. Con- 


scious of suffering in the supposed 
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best of causes, he seems to have met 
deatla without terror—to have re- 
ceived the crown of martyrdom not 
enly with resignation, but with joy.” * 
It is matter of regret that there ex- 

ists no authentic portrait of South- 
well. His biographer is of opinion 
that a genuine likeness of him would 
have shown an intellectual, ethereal- 
ized face, and fancies that he might 
have sat for the portrait of the Prior 
in Zhe Lady of Garaye : 
** Tender his words, and eloquently wise ; 

Mild the pure fervor of his watchful eyes; 

Meek with serenity and constant prayer, 


The luminous forehead, high and broad and 
bare. 

The thin mouth, though not passionless, yet still 

With a sweet calm that speaks an angel's will, 

Resolving service to his God’s behest, 

And ever musing how to serve £7 best, 

Not old, nor young ; with manhood’s genilest 
grace, 

Pale to transparency the pensive face, 

Pale not with sickness but with studious 
thought, 

The body tasked, the fine mind overwrought; 

With something faint and fragile in the whole, 

As though ’twere but a lamp to hold a soul.” 


PART SECOND.—POET, 


And here, first, a few words on the 
prose writings of Southwell. We 
have already referred to the remark- 
able letter of admonition by him ad- 
dressed to his father. It is a severe 
test to put the prose of any cultivated 
language to that of comparison with 
the productions of the same tongue 
nearly three centuries later. And 
yet this letter will support such com- 
parison surprisingly well both as to 
substance and style. The reader 
will bear in mind the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which Southwell 
addressed this 

LETTER TO HIS FATHER. 

‘I am not of so unnatural a kind, of so 
wild an education, or so unchristian a 
spirit, as not to remember the root out of 
which I have branched, or to forget my 
secondary maker and author of my being. 
It is not the carelessness of a cold affec- 
tion, nor the want of a due and reverent 
respect, that has made me such a stranger 


to my native home, and so backward ‘n 
defraying the debt of a thankful mind, but 
only the iniquity of these days that maketh 
my presence perilous, and the discharge 
of my duties an occasion of danger. I 
was loth to enforce an unwilling courtesy 
upon any, or by seeming officious to be- 
come offensive ; deeming it better to let 
time digest the fear that my return into 
the realm had bred in my kindred than 
abruptly to intrude myself, and to pur- 
chase their danger, whose good-will I so 
highly esteem. I never doubted but what 
the belief, which to all my friends by de- 
scent and pedigree is, in a manner, 
hereditary, framed in them a right persua- 
sion of my present calling, not suffering 
them to measure their censures of me by 
the ugly terms and odious epithets where- 
with heresy hath sought to discredit my 
functions, but rather by the reverence of 
so worthy a sacrament and the anceen 
usages of all former ages. Yet, because 
I might easily perceive by apparent con- 
jectures that many were more willing to 
hear of me than from me, and readier to 


* Retrospective Review, vol. iv., 1821, p. 270+ 
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praise than to use my endeavors, I have 
hitherto bridled my desire to see them by 
the care and jealousy of their safety ; and 
banished myself from the scene of my 
cradle in my own country. I have lived 
like a foreigner, finding among strangers 
that which, in my nearest blood, I pre- 
sumed not to seek.” 


Then, regretting that he has 
been barred from affording to his 
dearest friends that which hath been 
eagerly sought and _ beneficially 
attained by mere strangers, he ex- 
claims passionately : 


“Who hath more interest in the grape 
than he who planted the vine? Who 
more right to the crop than he who sowed 
the corn? or where can the child owe so 
great service as to him to whom he is in- 
debited for his very life and being? With 
young Tobias I have travelled far, and 
brought home a freight of spiritual suste- 
nance to enrich you, and medicinable re- 
ceipts against your ghostly maladies. I 
have with Esau, after long toil in pursu- 
ing a long and painful chase, returned 
with the full prey you were wont to love, 
desiring thereby to ensure your blessing. 
I have, in this general famine of all true 
and Christian food, with Joseph prepared 
abundance of the mead of angels for the 
repast of your soul. And now my desire 
is that my drugs may cure you, my prey 
delight you, and my provisions feed you, 
by whom I have been cured, enlightened, 
and fed myself; that your courtesies may, 
in part, be counterveiled, and my duty, in 
some sort, performed. 

“Despise not, good sire, the youth of 
your son, neither deem your God mea- 
sureth his endowments by number of 
years. Hoary senses are often couched 
under youthful locks, and some are riper 
in the spring than others in the autumn 
of their age. God chose not Esau him- 
self, nor his eldest son, but young David, 
to conquer Goliath and to rule his people ; 
not the most aged person, but David, the 
most innocent youth, delivered Susannah 
from the iniquity of the judges. Christ, 
at twelve years of age, was found in the 
temple questioning with the greatest doc- 
A true Elias can conceive that 
a little cloud may cast a large and abun- 
dant shower; and the Scripture teacheth 
us that God unveileth to little ones that 
which he concealeth from the wisest 


tors, 


grateth oft upon the gravel of the g 


’ 
His truth is not abashed by the 
minority of the speaker; for out of the 
mouths of infants and sucklings he can 
perfect his praises. . . . The full of 
your spring-tide is now fallen, and the 
stream of your life waneth to a low ebb; 
your tired bark beginneth to leak, and 
rave; 
therefore it is high time for you to strike 
sail and put into harbor, lest, remaining 
in the scope of the winds and waves of 


sages. 


this wicked time, some unexpected gust 
should dash you upon the rock of eternal 
ruin,” 


The entire letter is given in both 
Walter and Turnbull’s Afemoirs of 
Southwell, and has been extravagant- 
ly praised as being the composition 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, among whose 
Remains it is frequently reprinted. 
Mr. Grosart, a Protestant clergyman, 
says of it: “1 know nothing compar- 
able with the mingled affection and 
prophetlike fidelity, the wise instruc- 
tion, correction, reproof, the full rich 
scripturalness and quaint applica- 
tions, the devoutness, the insistence, 
the pathos of this letter.” 
tion of Sir Walter Raleigh’s Remains, 
published in London in 1675, was 
the subject of an article in the Reéro- 
spective Review for 1820, in which the 
reviewer remarks: “‘The Dutiful 
Advice of a Loving Son to his Aged 
Father’ is supposed to be a libel on 
Sir Walter, written by his enemies. 
It will be seen, however, that it bears 
a strong resemblance to his style, 
although the metaphor is more pro- 
fuse and ornamental, and seems to 
be rather engrafted on his thoughts 
than to spring up with them. That 
this piece should be dictated by per- 
sonal hostility is strange. It contains 
exhortations that might with the great- 
est propriety be directed to any man. 

“Tt is possible that it might be writ- 
ten by another in imitation of Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s ‘ Advice to his Son’ ; 
yet if he was an enemy, he was of a 
most uncommon description. As the 
advice, however, is worth quoting for 


The edi- 
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its own merit, and is written with 
great force and beauty, we shall give 
our readers an opportunity of judging 
for themselves,” 

This letter is Southwell’s earliest 
dated prose, and was followed by a 
variety of treatises, epistles, and pam- 
phlets, printed on the “ private press” 
at his own house in London. BeSides 
these, there remain several English 
and a large number of Latin prose 
writings still in manuscript. “ Mary 
Magdalene’s Funerall ‘eares,” al- 
though prose in form, is in fact far 
more fervid and impassioned than the 
greater part of his poetry. 


SOUTHWELL’S POETRY. 


To the readers of poetry for its 
merely sensuous qualities of flowing 
measure, attractive imagery, and bril- 
liant description, the poems of South- 
well possess but few attractions. Their 
subjects are all religious, or, at least, 
serious ; and, in reading him, we must 
totally forget the traditional pagan 
poet pictured to us as crowned with 
flowers, and holding in hand an 
overflowing anacreontic cup. Seri- 
ous, indeed, his poems might well be, 
for they were all composed during the 
intervals of thirteen bodily rackings 
in a gloomy prison that 
upon the scaffold. And 
in vain among them for expressions 
of the reproaches or repining such a 
fate might well engender, and we 
search with but scant result for record 
or trace of his own sufferings in the 
lines traced with fingers yet bent and 
smarting with the rack. ‘The vanity 
of all earthly things, the trials of life, 
the folly and wickedness of the world, 
the uncertainty of life, and the conso- 
lations and glories of religion, are the 
constantly returning subjects of his 
productions, and, however treated, 
they always reflect the benignity and 
elevation of the poet’s character. 

Certain it is that Southwell was 


ened only 


et we look 
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53 
largely read by the generation that 
immediately succeeded him. Many 
years ago, Ellis* said: “ The very few 
copies of his works which are now 
known to exist are the remnant of at 
least seventeen different editions, of 
which eleven were printed between 
1593 and 1600”; and at a later pe- 
riod, Drake, in his Shakespeare and 
his Times, says: +t “ Both the poetry 
and the prose of Southwell possess 
the most decided merit; the former, 
which is almost entirely restricted to 
moral and religious subjects, flows in 
a vein of great harmony, perspicuity, 
and elegance, and breathes a fascina- 
tion resulting from the subject and 
the pathetic mode of treating it 
which fixes and deeply interests the 
reader.” 

A valuable tribute of admiration 
to Southwell’s poetic talent is that 
of Ben Jonson, who said: “that 
Southwell was hanged; yet so he 
(Jonson) had written that piece of 
his, ‘The Burning Babe,’ he would 
have been content to destroy many of 
his.” { Our readers, we are sure, will 
thank us for giving it here, although 
we strongly suspect that Mr. Grosart 
will not approve of its modern ortho- 
graphy. 

As I in hoary winter’s night stood shivering in 
the snow, 

Surprised I was with sudden heat, which made 
my heart to glow ; 

And lifting up a fearful eye to view what fire 
was near, 

A pretty Babe all burning bright did in the air 
appear, 

Who, scorched with excessive heat, such floods 
of tears did shed, 

As though his floods should quench his flames 
which with his tears were fed ; 

Alas! quoth he, but newly born, in fiery heats 
I frye, 

Yet none approach to warm their hearts or feel 
my fire but I! 

My faultless breast the furnace is, the fuel 
wounding thorns, 


Love is the fire, and sighs the smoke, the ashes 
shame and scornes ; 


* Specimens of the Early English Poets, first 
edition, vol. ii. p. 166. 

+ Vol. i. p. 644, fourth edition. 

+ Notes of Ben Fonson's Conversations with 
William Drummond of Hawthornden, p. 13. 
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The fuel Justice layeth on, and Mercy blows 
the coals, 

The metal in this furnace wrought are men’s de- 
filed souls, 

For which, as now, on fire I am, to work them 
to their good, 

So will I melt into a bath to washe them in 
my blood: 

With this he vanished out of sight, and swiftly 
shrunk away, 

And straight I called unto mind that it was 
Christmas day. 


Our limits will permit but slight 
citation from the body of Southwell’s 
noetry. He is most widely known 
by his chief poem “S. Peter’s Com- 
plaint,” consisting of one hundred and 
thirty-six stanzas (six-line). But his 
most attractive pieces are his shorter 
poems—* Times go by Turns,” “ Con- 
tent and Rich,”* “ Life is but Loss,” 
“ Look Home,” “ Love’s servile Lot,” 
and the whole series on our Saviour 
and his Mother; and, making some 
allowance for the enthusiasm of our 
editor, no true lover of poetry who 
reads these productions of Southwell 
will seriously dissent from Mr. Gro- 
sart’s estimate of them. “ The hasti- 
est reader will come on ‘thinking’ 
* Here are seven of its seventeen stanzas: 


Enough, I reckon wealth ; 
A mean the surest lot, 

That lies too high for base contempt, 
Too low for envy’s shot. 


My wishes are but few, 
All easy to fulfil, 

I make the limits of my power 
The bounds unto my will. 


I feel no care of coyne, 
Well-dceing is my wealth ; 

My mind to me an empire is, 
While grace affordeth health. 


I clip high-climbing thoughts, 
The wings of swelling pride ; 

Their fall is worst, that from the height 
Of greatest honors slide. 


Spare diet is my fare, 
My clothes more fit than fine ; 
I know I feed and clothe a foe 
That, pampered, would repine. 


To rise by others’ fall 
I deem a losing gain ; 

All states with others’ ruins built, 
To ruin run amain. 


No change of Fortune’s calms 
Can cast my comforts down}; 

When [ortune smiles, I smile to think 
How quickly she will frown. 
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and ‘feeling’ that are as musical as 
Apollo’s lute, and as fresh as a spring 
budding spray ; and the wording of 
all (excepting over-alliteration and 
inversion occasionally, is throughout 
of the ‘ pure well of English unde- 
filed.” When you take some of the 
Myrtz and Meoniz pieces, and read 
and ‘re-read them, you are struck 
with their condensation, their con- 
cinnity, their polish, their ¢an, their 
memorableness. Holiness is in them 
not as scent on love-locks, but as 
fragrance in the great Gardener’s 
flowers of fragrance. His tears are 
pure and white as the ‘dew of the 
morning.’ His smiles—for he has 
humor, even wit, that must have 
lurked in the burdened eyes and 
corners 0’ mouth—are sunny as sun- 
shine. As a whole, his poetry is 
healthy and strong, and, I think, has 
been more potential in our literature 
than appears on the surface. I do 
10t think it would be hard to show 
that others of whom more is heard 


} 


drew light from him, as well early as 


more recent, from Burns to Thomas 


Hood. For example, limiting as to 
the latter, I believe every reader who 
will compare the two deliberately 
will see in the ‘ Vale of Tears’ the 
source of the  latter’s immortal 
‘Haunted House ’"—dim, faint, weak 
beside it, as the earth-hid bulb com- 
pared with the lovely blossom of 
hyacinth or tulip or lily, nevertheless 
really carrying in it the original of 
the mightier after-poem.” 

Our warmest tribute of praise can 
render but scant justice to the intelli- 
gence, the industry, the erudition, 
the keen poetic sense, and the enthu- 
siasm which the editor of the volume 
before us has devoted to what has 
evidently been to him a labor of love. 
Mr. Grosart is well known in the 
literary world as the editor of Cra- 
shawe and of Vaughan, as also of 
the forthcoming editions of Marvell, 
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Donnejand Sidney. His laboriously 
corrected version of our martyr-poet’s 
legacy has, it may be said, restored 
Southwell to us, so obscured had he 
become by mistakes, misprints, and 
false readings. Indeed Mr. Grosart’s 
somewhat jealous love of his subject 
betrays him into apparently harsh 
judgment on the efforts of others, 
when, for instance, he declares him- 
self “ vexed by the travesties on edit- 
ing and mere carelessness of Walter 
earlier (1817) and Turnbull later 
(1856) in their so-called editions of 
the poems of Father Southwell,” add- 
ing: “ Turnbull said contemptuous- 
ly, ‘I refrain from criticism on Mr. 
Walter’s text ’—severe but not un- 
deserved, only his own is scarcely 
one whit better, and in places worse.” 

There is one passage at the close 
of Mr. Grosart’s interesting preface 
which has a special interest for us 
as Americans. We mean his refer- 
ence to the verdict pronounced on 
Father Southwell’s poetry by Prof. 
James Russell Lowell in his charm- 
ing book Afy Study Windows, “It 
seems to me,” says Mr. Grosart, 
“harsh to brutality on the man (meet 
follower of him ‘ the first true gentle- 
man that ever breathed’); while on 
the poetry it rests on self-evidently 
the most superficial acquaintance and 
the hastiest generalization. ‘To pro- 
nounce ‘§S, Peter’s Complaint’ a 
‘drawl’ of thirty pages of ‘maudlin 
repentance, in which the distinctions 
between the north and _ northeast 
sides of a (sic) sentimentality are 
worthy of Duns Scotus,’ shows about 
as much knowledge—that is, igno- 
rance—of the poem as of the school- 
man, and as another remark does of 
S. Peter; for, with admitted tedium, 
S. Peter’s complaint sounds depths 
of penitence and remorse, and utters 
out emotion that flames into passion 
very unforgettably, while there are 
felicities of metaphor, daintinesses of 


word-painting, brilliancies of inner- 
portraiture, scarcely to be matched in 
contemporary verse. The ‘para- 
phrase’ of David (to wit, ‘ David’s 
Peccavi’) is a single short piece, and 
the ‘punning’ conceit, ‘ fears are my 
feres,’ is common to some of Eng- 
land’s finest wits, and in the mean- 
ing of ‘fere’ not at all to be pro- 
nounced against. If we on this side 
of the Atlantic valued less the opin- 
ion of such a unique genius as Prof. 
Lowell’s, if we did not take him 
to our innermost love, we should less 
grieve over such a vulgar affront of- 
fered to a venerable name as his 
whole paragraph to Southwell. I 
shall indulge the hope of our edition 
reaching the ‘Study,’ and persuad- 
ing to a real ‘study’ of these poems, 
and, if so, I do not despair of a vol- 
untary reversal of the first judgment. 
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pronounced Southwell to be the Gold- 
smith of our early poets; and ‘ Con- 
tent and Rich,’ and, ‘ Dyer’s phansie 
turned to a Sinner’s Complaint’ 
warrant the great praise. But be- 
neath the manner recalling Gold- 
smith, there is a purity and richness 
of thought, a naturalness, a fineness 
of expression, a harmony of versifica- 
tion, and occasionally a tide-flow of 
high-toned feeling, not to be met 
with in him. 

“Nor will Prof. Lowell deem his 
(I fear) hasty (mis)judgment’s re- 
consideration too much to count on, 
after the present Archbishop of Dub- 
lin’s well-weighed words in his notes 
to his Household Book of English 
Poetry (1868) : 


“«Hallam thinks that Southwell has 
been of late praised at least as much as 
he deserves. This may be so; yet, tak- 
ing into account the finished beauty of 
such poems as this (“Lewd Love is 
Loss”) and No. 2 (“ Times go by Turns”) 
of this collection, poems which, as far as 
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they go, leave nothing to be desired, he 
has scarcely been praised more than he 
leserves. How in earlier times he was 
rated, the fact that there were twenty-four 
editions of his poems will sufficiently tes- 
tify; though probably the creed be pro- 
fessed, and the death which he died, may 
have had something to do with this. 
Robert Southwell was a seminary priest, 
and was executed at Tyburn in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, in conformity with a 
law, which even the persistent plottings 
of too many of these at once against the 
life of the sovereign and the life of the 
state must altogether fail to justify or ex- 
cuse’ (pp. 391-392). 


“To Archbishop Trench’s I add, 
as equally weighty and worthy, the 
fine. and finely sympathetic yet dis- 
criminative judgment of Dr. George 
Macdonald in Antiphon as follows : 


“*T proceed to call up one WHO WAS A 
POET INDEED, although little known as 
such, being a Roman Catholic, a Jesuit 
even, and therefore, in Elizabeth’s reign, 
a traitor and subject to the penalties ac- 
cording (accruing)? Robert Southwell, 
thirteen times most cruelly tortured, 
could “not be induced to confess any- 
thing, not even the color of the horse 
whereon he rode on a certain day, lest 
from such indication his adversaries might 
conjecture in what house, or in company 
of what Catholics, he that day was,’ etc. 


“T believe, then,” concludes Dr. 
Grosart, “I shall not appeal in vain 
to Prof. Lowell to give a few hours 
behind his ‘Study Windows’ to a re- 
perusal of some of the poems of 
Southwell named by us and these 
sufficiently qualified critics.” 





SOMETHING 


THERE is probably no article, not 
a necessity, which has employed so 
many heads and hands, and been the 
subject of such varied interests, as 
lace. The making of it has given 
employment to countless nunneries, 
where the ladies, working first and 
most heartily for the church, have 
also taught this art to their pupils as 
an accomplishment or a means of 
support. It was, indeed, so pecu- 
liarly the province of the religious 
that, long after it was done in the 
world, it still bore the name of 
“ nun’s-work.” 

In those old days when railroads 
were not, and when swamps and 
forests covered tracts of land now 
thick with villages and cities, coun- 
try ladies made fine needle-work their 
chief occupation; and it was the 
custom in feudal times for the squires’ 
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daughters to spend some time in the 
castle, in attendance on the chételaine, 
where they learned to embroider and 
make lace. It was then a woman’s 
only resource, and was held in high 
esteem. In the cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey, one Catherine Sloper 
was laid to rest, in 1620, with the 
inscription on her tombstone that 
she was “ exquisite at her needle.” 

Millions of poor women, and even 
men and children, have earned their 
bread by this delicate labor; women 
of intelligence and fair estate have 
devoted their lives to it; and noble 
and regal ladies have been proud to 
excel in the art. 

It is related that when Cardinals 
Wolsey and Campeggio went down 
to the palace at Bridewell to seek an 
interview with the repudiated wife of 
Henry VIIL., they found her seated 
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among her ladies embroidering, and 
she came to meet them with a skein 
of red silk around herneck, Inthose 
days they wrought and made lace 
with colored silk. We can imagine 
how the bright floss must have trem- 
bled over the tumultuous beatings of 
that wronged heart during the cruel 
interview that followed. 

But the work of Catherine of 
Aragon was not for vanity’s sake, nor 
even to pass the heavy hours. In 
her native Spain the rarest laces were 
made for the church, and not only 
nuns, but ladies of the world, wove 
pious thoughts in with that fairy web. 
Perhaps nowhere else, save in 
Rome, was the church lace so rich 
as in Spain. Images of favorite 
saints and Madonnas had wardrobes 
of regal magnificence, changed every 
day, and the altars and vestments 
were no less regally adorned. 

Beckford writes that, in 1787, 
the Marchioness of Cogalhudo, wife 


of the eldest son of the semi-regal 
race of Medina Ceeli, was appointed 
Mistress of the Robes to Our Lady of 
La Solidad, in Madrid, and that the 
office was much coveted. 

It is supposed that the peasantry 
of Bedfordshire, in England, first 


learnel lace-making through the 
charity of Queen Catherine. While 
at Ampthill, it is recorded that, when 
not at her devotions, she, with her 
ladies, “wrought a _needle-work 
costly and artificially, which she 
intended for the honor of God to 
bestow on some of the churches.” 
The country people had the great- 
est love and respect for the disgraced 
queen ; and, till lately, the lace-makers 
held “Cattern’s Day,” the 25th of 
November, as the holiday of their 
craft, “in memory of good Queen 
Catherine, who, when trade was dull, 
burnt all her laces, and ordered new 
to be made. The ladies of the court 
followed her example, and the fabric 
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once more revived.” Lace was and 
is considered a suitable present from 
a king to a pontiff. These earlier 
gifts were, it is true, sometimes of 
gold and silver lace wrought with 
precious stones, but they were 
scarcely more costly than the later 
white-thread points. In the Exhi- 
bition of 1859 was shown a dress 
valued at 200,000 francs, the 
most costly work ever executed at 
Alengon. This Napoleon III. pur- 
chased for the empress, who, it is 
said, presented it to his Holiness the 
Pope as a trimming for his rochet. 
Also, so early as the XIIIth cen- 
tury, the English cut-work was so 
fine that, according to Matthew 
Paris, Pope Innocent IV. sent offi- 
cial letters to some of the Cistercian 
abbots of England to procure a 
certain quantity of those vestments 
for his own use. His Holiness had 
seen and admired the orfrays of the 
English clergy. 

The finest specimens extant of this 
old English work (opus Anglicanum) 
are the cope and maniple of S, Cuth- 
bert, taken from his coffin many 
years ago in the cathedral of Dur- 
ham, and now preserved in the chap- 
ter library of that city. One who has 
seen them declares them beautiful 
beyond description. 

This work seems to have been at 
first used only for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses, and the making of it to have 
been a secret preserved in the mon- 
asteries. 

Nor have the clergy been merely 
the wearers of lace. We hear of 
monks being praised for their skill 
in “imbrothering”; and S. Dunstan 
himself did not disdain to design pat- 
terns for church lace. Pattern-books 
for these needle-laces were made by 
monks as well as laymen, and plates 
in them represent men seated at the 
embroidering frame. Some of these 
old pattern-books of the XVIth cen 
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tury are preserved in the library of 
S. Geneviéve at Paris, inherited from 
the monastery of that name. These 
books are prized and sought for as 
some of the earliest specimens of 
block-printing. But few remain, and 
doubtless their high price prevented 
them from being made in great num- 
bers. Their place was taken by 
samplers, into which were copied the 
patterns desired. From these old lace- 
samplers come the later alphabetical 
samplers, which many now living will 
remember to have made in their 
youth. 

Large quantities of rich old lace 
were lost in the last century, when 
the French Revolution brought in 
gauzes and blondes, and fashion toss- 
ed aside as worthless these exquisite 
products of the needle. In Italy, 
where the custom was to preserve old 
family lace, less was destroyed; but 
in England it was handed over to ser- 
vants or farm people, or stowed away 
in attics, and afterwards burned. 
Some ladies gave point-laces which 
now they could not afford to buy, to 
their children to dress their dolls 
with. Sometimes it was thrown away 
as old rags. 

In the church, however, fashion 
had no power, and old lace has been 
usually preserved. Some collections 
are exceedingly valuable. Notable 
among these is that of the Rohan fa- 
mily, who gave princes-archbishops 
to Strasbourg. Baroness de Oberkirck, 
in Memoirs of the Court of Louis 
XVZ,, writes: “ We met the cardinal 
coming out of his chapel dressed in 
a soutane of scarlet moire and rochet 
ofinestimable value. When, on great 
occasions, he officiates at Versailles, 
he wears an alb of old lace of needle- 
point of such beauty that his assist- 
ants were almost afraid to touch it. 
His arms and device are worked in 
a medallion above the large flowers.” 
This alb is estimated at 100,000 livres, 


It is impossible to exaggerate the 
extent to which lace was used prior 
to the French Revolution, or the im- 
mense extravagance of the sums 
spent onit. Everybody wore it, even 
servants emulating their masters and 
mistresses, It trimmed everything, 
from the towering Fontanges, which 
rose like a steeple from ladies’ heads, 
to the boot-tops and shoe-rosettes of 
men. Men wore lace ruffles not only 
at the wrist, but at the knee, lace 
ruffs, cravats, collars, and garters; 
and bed furniture was made of lace, 
or trimmed with it, costly as it was. 
A pair of ruffles would amount to 
4,000 livres, a lady’s cap to 1,200 
livres. We read that Mme. du Barry 
gave 487 francs for lace enough to 
trim a pillow-case, and 77 livres for 
a pair of ruffles. Lace fans were 
made in 1668, and lace-trimmed bou- 
quet-holders are not a new fancy. 
When the Doge of Venice made his 
annual visit to the convent Delle Ver- 


gini, the lady abbess used to meet 


him in the parlor, surrounded by her 
novices, and present him a nosegay 
in a gold handle trimmed with the 
richest lace that could be found in 
Venice. 

Voltaire says that the mysterious 
Iron Mask was passionately fond of 
fine linen and rich lace. 

So extravagant had the use of this 
luxury become that in England there 
was an outcry against it, and the Pu- 
ritans laid great stress on discarding 
vanity in clothing. 

We have a little scene illustrative, 
between the Princess Mary and Lady 
Jane Grey. The princess had given 
the maiden some gorgeous dresses 
trimmed with lace. “What shall 
I do with it?” asks Lady Jane. 
“ Gentlewoman, wear it,” was the 
reply, a little vexed, may be. “ Nay,” 
says Lady Jane, “that were a shame 
to follow my Lady Mary against 
God’s will, and leave my Lady 
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Elizabeth, which followeth 
will.” 

“My Lady Elizabeth,” however, 
set aside her scruples before long, 
and, when queen, did not hesitate to 
adorn herself as bravely as she might, 
though she had no mind her fashions 
should be copied by the vulgar; for 
we read that, when the London Ap- 
prentices adopted white stitching and 
guards as ornaments for their col- 
lars, Queen Elizabeth forbade it, and 
ordered that the first transgressor 
should be publicly whipped in the 
hall of his company. 

There is another incident, which, 
as one of the sex in whom vanity is 
supposed to be prominent, we take 
special pleasure in relating. 

The Puritan nobles had not in dress 
conformed to Puritan rules as strictly 
as some desired, the foreign ambas- 
sadors dressing as richly as ever. 
When, therefore, the Spanish envoy 
accredited to Protectorate of 
Cromwell arrived and was about to 
have an audience, Harrison begged 
Lord Warwick and Colonel Hutchin- 
son to set an example by not wearing 
either. gold or silver lace. These 
gentlemen did not disapprove of rich 
clothing, but, rather than give offence, 
they and their associates appeared 
the next day in plain black suits, 
But, to their astonishment, Harrison 
entered dressed in a scarlet coat so 
covered with lace and clinguant as 
to hide the material of which it was 
made. Whereupon Mrs. Hutchin- 
son remarks that Harrison’s “ godly 
speeches were only made that he 
might appear braver above the rest in 
the eyes of the strangers.” 

Lace has frequently employed the 
thoughts of law-makers, and in 1698 
was the subject of a legislative duel 
between England and Flanders. 
There was already in England an 
act prohibiting the importation of 
bone-lace (z¢. bobbin-lace), loom- 
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lace, cut-work, and _needle-work 
point; but this proving ineffectual, 
since everybody smuggled, another 
act was passed setting a penalty of 
twenty shillings a yard and forfeiture. 
We regret to learn that forfeiture 
meant, in some cases at least, burn- 
ing, and that large quantities of the 
finest Flanders lace were seized and 
actually burned. It reminds one of 
the burning of Don Quixote’s library 
of chivalric records, 

Flanders, however, with its nunne- 
ries full of lace-makers, and its thou- 
sands of people depending on the 
trade, had no mind to be thus crip- 
pled without retaliation, An act was 
immediately passed prohibiting the 
importation of English wool; where- 
upon the wool-staplers echoed with 
addition the groans of the lace-mak- 
ers, and England was forced to re- 
peal the act so far as the Low Coun- 
tries were concerned. 

As we have said, everybody in 
England smuggled lace in those 
days. Smuggling seems indeed to be 
everywhere looked on as the least 
shameful of law-breaking. But never, 
perhaps, were officers of the customs 
as incorruptible as these. Suspicious 
persons were searched, no matter 
what their rank, and no person living 
within miles of a seaport dared to 
wear a bit of foreign lace unless they 
could prove that it had been honestly 
obtained. Many were the devices 
by which men and women sought to 
elude the customs. When a deceas- 
ed clergyman of the English Church 
was conveyed home from the Low 
Countries for burial, it was found that 
only his head, hands, and feet were 
in the coffin—the body had been re- 
placed by Flanders lace of immense 
value. Years after, when the body 
of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire, 
who had died in France, was brought 
over, the custom-house officers not 
only searched the coffin, but poked 
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the corpse with a stick to make sure 
that it was a body. ‘The High Sher- 
iff of Westminster was more fortunate, 
for he succeeded in smuggling £6,000 
worth of lace in the coffin that 
brought over from Calais the body of 
Bishop Atterbury. 

In the present century, Lady Ellen- 
borough, wife of the lord chief-jus- 
tice, was stopped near Dover, and a 
large quantity of valuable lace found 
secreted in the lining of her carriage. 

At one period, much lace was 
smuggled into France from Belgium 
by means of dogs trained for the 
purpose. A dog was caressed and 
petted at home, then, after a while, 
sent across the frontier, where he was 
tied up, starved, and ill-treated. The 
skin of a larger dog was then fitted 
to his body, the intervening space 
filled with lace, and the poor animal 
was released. Of course he made 
haste to scamper back to his former 
home. 

A propos of the customs, there is a 
story in which George III. had an 
active part, and displayed his deter- 
mination to protect home manufac- 
tures. 

On the marriage of his sister, 
Princess Augusta, to the Duke of 
Brunswick, the king ordered that all 
stuffs and laces worn should -be of 
English manufacture. The nobility, 
intent on outshining each other on this 
grand occasion, took but little notice 
of the command. We may well be- 
lieve that the rooms of the court mil- 
liner were gorgeous with these prepa- 
rations; that there was unusual hurry 
and flurry lest everything should not 
be done in time; and that high-born 
and beautiful ladies were constantly 
besieging the doors, bringing addi- 
tions to the stock. Fancy, then, the 
consternation of the expectant and 
excited dames, when, only three days 
before the wedding, the customs 
made a descent on this costly finery, 
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and carried off in one fell swoop 
the silver, the gold, and the laces! 
There was not only the loss of these 
dear gewgaws to mourn, but a new 
toilet to be prepared in three days! 

The camp, too, as well as the 
church and the court, has cherished 
lace, and the warriors of those days 
did not fight less gallantly because 
they went into battle elegantly ar- 
rayed. Lace ruffles at the wrist did 
not weaken the sword or sabre stroke, 
nor laces on the neck and bosom 
make faint the heart beneath. Pos- 
sibly they helped to a nobler cour- 
tesy and a braver death; for sloven- 
ly dress tends to make slovenly man- 
ners, and slovenly manners often 
lead to careless morals, 

A graceful fashion called the Stein- 
kerk had a martial origin, and was 
named from the battle so-called, 
wherein Marshal Luxembourg won 
the day against William of Orange. 
On that day, the young princes of 
the blood were suddenly and unex- 
pectedly called into battle. Hastily 
knotting about their necks the laced 
cravats then in fashion, and usually 
tied with great nicety, they rushed 
into action, and won the fight. 

In honor of that event, both ladies 
and gentlemen wore their cravats 
and scarfs loosely twisted and knotted, 
the ends sometimes tucked through 
the button-hole, sometimes confined 
by a large oval-shaped brooch ; and 
Steinkerks became the rage. 

But evidence enough, perhaps, has 
been brought to prove that lace is not 
an entirely trivial subject of dis- 
course. We may, however, add that 
Dr. Johnson condescended to define 
net lace in his most Johnsonian man- 
ner. It is, he says, “ anything retic- 
ulated or decussated, with interstices 
between the intersections,” After 
that, ladies may wear their ruffles not 
only with pleasure, but with respect ; 
for if he was so learned in defining 
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plain net, what unimaginable erudi- 
tion would have entered his definition 
of Honiton guipure, or the points of 
Alengon, Brussels, or Venice! 

Spiders were probably the first 

creatures that made lace, though the 
trees held a delicate white network 
under the green of their leaves. 
After the spiders came the human 
race, following closely. Old Egyp- 
tian pictures and sculptures show us 
women engaged in twisting threads ; 
and the Scriptures are full of allusions 
to “fine twined linen” and _ needle- 
work. Almost as soon as garments 
were worn they began to be adorned 
at the edges; and among savages, to 
whom garments were of slight con- 
tattooing was practised, 
which is the same idea in a different 
form. 

The Israelites probably learned 
from the Egyptians, and from them 
the art travelled westward. One 
theory is that Europe learned it from 
the Saracens. It matters but little to 
us which is the real version. It is 
most likely that all the children of 
Adam and Eve had some fancy of 
this sort which reached greater per- 
fection in the more cultivated tribes 
and nations, and was by them taught 
to the others. The waved or serra- 
ted edges of leaves would suggest 
such adornments to them, or the fur 
hanging over the edge of the rude 
skins they wore. The very waves of 
the sea, that curled over in snowy 
spray at their tips, had a suggestion 
of lace and ornamental bordering; 
and the clouds of sunrise and sunset 
were fringed with crimson and gold 
by the sun. Flower petals were fin- 
ished with a variegated edge, and it 

- was not enough that birds had wings, 
but they must be ornamented. 

When embroidery at length be- 
came an art, the Phrygian women 
excelled all others. Presently close 
embroidery became open-worked or 
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cut-worked, and out of cut-work grew 
lace. 

This cut-work was made in va- 
rious ways. In one kind, a network 
of thread was made on a frame, and 
under this was gummed a piece of 
fine cloth. Then those parts which 
were to remain thick were sewed 
round on to the cloth; and after- 
ward the superfluous cloth was cut 
away. 

Another kind was made entirely of 
thread, which was arranged on a 
frame in lines diverging from the 
centre like a_ spider’s web, and 
worked across and over with other 
threads, forming geometrical pat- 
terns. Later, a fabric still more like 
our modern lace was made. A 
groundwork was netted by making 
one stitch at the beginning, and in- 
creasing a stitch on each side till the 
requisite size was obtained, On this 
ground was worked the pattern, 
sometimes darned in with counted 
stitches, sometimes cut out of linen, 
and appligué. Stil another kind was 
drawn-work, threads being drawn 
from linen or muslin, and the thinned 
cloth worked into lace. Specimens 
still exist of a six-sided lace net made 
in this way, with sprigs worked over 
it. 

The earlier rich 
made of white 
and silk were 
who claim to 


laces were not 
thread. Gold, silver, 
used. The Italians, 
have invented point 
lace, were the great makers of gold 
lace. Cyprus stretched gold into a 
wire, and wove it. From Cyprus the 
art reached Genoa, Venice, and 
Milan; and gradually all Europe 
learned to make gold lace. In Eng- 
land, the complaint was raised that 
the gold of the realm was sensibly 
diminishing in this way, and in 1635 
an act was passed prohibiting the 
melting down of bullion to make 
gold or silver “purl.” And not only 
in Western and Southern Europe was 
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this luxury fashionable. A piece of 
gold lace was found in a Scandina- 
vian barrow opened in the XVIIIth 
century. Perhaps the lace was made 
by some captive woman stolen by 
the vikings, a later Proserpine rav- 
ished from the South, who wove the 
web with her pale fingers as she sat 
in that frozen Hades, while her pirati- 
cal blue-eyed Pluto looked on mar- 
velling, and waiting to catch a smile 
from her relenting eyes. Gold lace 
was sold by weight. 

Some of the most magnificent old 
points of Venice were made of silk, 
the natural cream-color. The rose 
Venice point—Gros point de Venice, 
Punto a rilievo—was the richest and 
most complicated of all points. It 
was worked of silk, on a parchment 
pattern, the flowers connected by 
brides. The outlines of these flowers 
were in relief, cotton being placed 
inside to raise them, and countless 
heautiful stitches were introduced. 
Sometimes they were in double, 
sometimes in triple, relief, and each 
flower and leaf was edged with fine 
regular pearls. This point was highly 
prized for albs, collerettes, berthes, and 
costly decorations. 

Another kind of Venice lace-— 
knotted point—had a charmingly ro- 
mantic origin. A young girl in one 
of the islands of the Lagune, a lace- 
worker, was betrothed to a young 
sailor, who brought her home from 
the Southern seas a bunch of pretty 
coralline called mermaid’s lace. 
Moved partly by love for the giver, 
and partly by admiration for the 
graceful nature of the seaweed, with 
its small white knots united by a dri, 
the girl tried to imitate it with her 
needle, and, after several unsuccessful 
efforts, produced a delicate guipure, 
which soon was admired all over 
. Europe. 

We must not, in this connection, 
forget that handkerchief given by 
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Othello to Desdemona, the loss of 
which cost her so dear. It was 
wrought, he tells her, by an Egyp- 
tian sibyl, who 

“In her prophetic fury sewed the work.” 
And he declares that 


“The worms were hallowed that did breed the 
mm * 

The flat points of Venice were no 
less exquisite than the raised, the pat- 
terns sometimes being human figures, 
animals, cupids, and flowers. 

In the XVIth century, Barbara 
Uttmann invented pillow-net, a great 
advance in the making of lace. This 
lady’s father had moved from Nurem- 
berg to the Hartz Mountains, to 
superintend mines there, and there 
the daughter married a rich master- 
miner, Christopher Uttmann, and 
lived with him in his castle of Anna- 
berg. Seeing the mountain girls 
weave nets for the miners to wear 
over their hair, her inventive mind 
suggested a new and easier way of 
making fine netting. Her repeated 
failures we know not of, but we know 
of her success, In 1561 she set up a 
workshop in her own name, and this 
branch of industry spread so that 
SOON 30,000 persons were employed, 
with a revenue of 1,000,000 thalers, In 
1575, the inventress died and was 
laid to rest m the churchyard of 
Annaberg, where her tombstone re- 
cords that she was the “ benefactress 
of the Hartz Mountains.” 

Honor to Barbara Uttmann! 

Pillow-lace, as most people know, 
is made on a round or oval board 
stuffed so as to form a cushion. On 
this is fixed a stiff piece of parchment 
with the pattern pricked on it. The 
threads are wound on bobbins about 
the size of a pencil, with a groove at 
the neck. As many of the threads as 
will start well together are tied at the 
ends in a knot, and the knot fastened 
with a pin at the edge of the pattern ; 
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then, another bunch, and so on, till 
the number required by the lace is 
completed. ‘The lace is formed by 
crossing or intertwining these bob- 
bins. 

Hand-made lace is of two kinds, 
point and pillow. Point means a 
needle-work lace made on a parch- 
ment pattern, also a partitular kind of 
stitch. ‘The word is sometimes incor- 
rectly applied; as, point de Malines, 
point de Valenciennes, both these laces 
being made on a pillow. 

Lace consists of two parts, the 
ground and the flower pattern or 
gimp. 

The plain ground is called in 
French entfoilage, on account of its 
containing the ornament, which is 
called /oi/é, from the texture resem- 
bling linen, or being made of that ma- 
terial or of muslin. 

The honeycomb network or 
ground—in French, fond, champ, 
réseau—is of. various kinds: wire 
ground, Brussels ground, “lly 
ground, etc. Double ground is so 
called because twice the number of 
threads are required to make it. 

Some laces, points and guipures, 
are not worked upon a ground, the 
flowers being connected by irregular 
threads worked over with joint noué 
(button-hole stitch), sometimes with 
pearl. loops (ficor). Such are the 
points of Venice and Spain and most 
of the guipures. To these uniting- 
threads lace-makers in Italy give the 
name of “legs,” in England “ pearl 
ties,” in France “ brides.” 

The flower is made either together 
with the ground, as in Valenciennes 
and Mechlin, or separately, and then 
either worked in or sewn on (a/- 
plique). 

The open-work stitches in the pat- 
terns are called “ modes,” “ jours,” 
or “ fillings.” 

The early name of lace in England 
and France was fassement, so called 
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because the threads were passed by 
each other in the making. The - 
learned derive lace from /acina, a 
Latin word signifying the hem or 
fringe of a garment. Denéelle comes 
from the little toothed edge with 
which lace was finished after awhile. 
At first, it was Jassement dentel?, final- 
ly dentelle. 

The meaning of guipure is hard to 
connect with the present use of the 
word, which is very loose and unde- 
fined. It was originally made of 
silk twisted round a little strip of thin 
parchment or vellum ; and silk twist 
ed round a thick thread or cord was 
called guipure, hence the name. 

The modern Honiton is called gui- 
pure, also Maltese lace and its Buck- 
ingham imitations. The Italians 
called the old raised points of Venice 
and Spain guipures. It is hard to 
know what claim any of these have 
to the name. 

A fine silk guipure is made in the 
harems of Turkey, of which speci- 
mens were shown in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. This foint de 
Turquie is but little known, and is 
costly. It mostly represents black, 
white, or mixed colors, fruit, flowers, 
or foliage. 

The lace once made in Malta was 
a coarse kind of Mechlin or Valen- 
ciennes of one arabesque pattern; 
but since 1833, when an English 
lady induced a Maltese woman 
named Ciglia to copy in white an 
old Greek coverlet, the Ciglia family 
commenced the manufacture of black 
and white Maltese guipure, till then 
unknown in the island. 

It is the fineness of the thread 
which renders the real Brussels 
ground, vrai réseau, so costly. The 
finest is spun in dark underground 
rooms; for contact with the dry air 
causes the thread to break. The 
spinner works by feeling rather than 
sight, though a dark paper is placed 
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to throw the thread out, and a single 
ray of light is admitted to fall on the 
work. She examines every inch 
drawn from her distaff, and, when any 
inequality occurs, stops her wheel to 
repair the mischief. 

The #éseau is made in three differ- 
ent ways: by hand, on the pillow, and 
more lately by machinery—the last a 
Brussels-net made of Scotch cotton. 
The needle ground costs three times 
as much as the pillow; but it is 
stronger and easier to repair, the pil- 
low ground always showing the join, 

There are two kinds of flowers: 
thuse made with the needle, point a 
Yaiguille, and those on the pillow, 
point plat. ‘The best flowers are 
made in Brussels itself, where they 
excel in the relief (Aoint drodée). 

Each part of Brussels lace is made 
by a different hand. One makes the 
vrat réseau ; another, the footing ; 
a third, the point flowers; a fourth 
works the open jours ; a fifth unites 
the different sections of the ground 
together ; asixth makes the f/a/ flow- 
ers ; a seventh sews the flowers upon 
the ground. 

The pattern is designed by the 
head of the fabric, who, having cut 
the parchment into pieces, hands it 
out ready pricked. In the modern 
lace, the work of the needle and pil- 
low are combined. 

Mechlin lace, sometimes called 
broderie de Malines is a pillow lace 
made all in one piece, its distinguish- 
ing feature being a broad, flat thread 
which forms the flower. It is very 
light and transparent, and answers 
very well as a summer lace. It is 
said that Napoleon I. admired this 
lace, and that, when he first saw the 
light Gothic tracery of the cathedral 
spire at Antwerp, he exclaimed: 
“C'est comme de la dentelle de Malines.” 

Valenciennes is also a pillow lace, 
but the ground and gimp, or flower, 
are all made of the same thread. 


The vrai Valenciennes, as it was a 
firstnamed, that made in the city itself, 
was made in the XVth century, of a 
three-thread twisted flax, and reach- 
ed its climax about the middle of the 
XVIIIth century, when there were 
from 3,000 to 4,000 lace-makers in 
the city alone. Then fashion began 
to prefer the lighter and cheaper 
fabrics of Arras, Lille, and Brussels, 
till in 17g0 the number of lace-work- 
ers had diminished to 250. Napo- 
leon I. tried unsuccessfully to revive 
the manufacture, and in 1851 only two 
lace-makers remained, both over eigh- 
ty years ofage. This vrai Valenciennes 
which, from its durability, was called 
les eternelles V alenciennes, could not, 
it was asserted, be made outside the 
walls of the city. It was claimed 
that, if a piece of lace were begun at 
Valenciennes and finished outside of 
the walls, that part not made in the 
city would be visibly less beautiful 
than the other, though continued by 
the same hand, with the same thread, 
upon the same pillow. This was at- 
tributed to some peculiarity of the 
atmosphere. That lace, therefore, 
which was made in the neighborhood 
of the city was called ddfarde and 
gausse. 

The makers of this lace worked in 
underground cellars from four in the 
morning till eight at night. Young 
girls were the chief workers, great 
delicacy of touch being required, any 
other kind of work spoiling the hand 
for this. Many of the women, we 
are told, became blind before reach- 
ing the age of thirty. So great was 
the labor of making this lace that, 
while the Lille workers could pro- 
duce from three to five ells per day, 
those of Valenciennes could not fin- 
ish more than an inch and a half in 
that time. Some took a year to 
make twenty-four inches, and it took 
ten months, working fifteen hours a 
day, to finish a pair of men’s ruffles. 
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It was considered a recommenda- 
tion to have a piece of lace made all 
by one hand. 

This old Valenciennes was far su- 
perior to any now made under that 
name. The réseau was fine and 
compact, the flowers resembling cam- 
bric in their texture. The fault of 
the lace was its color, never a pure 
white, but, being so long under the 
hand in a damp atmosphere, of a 
reddish cast. In 1840, an old lady, 
Mlle. Ursule, gathered the few old 
lace-makers left in the city, and made 
the last piece of vrai Valenciennes of 
any importance which has been made 
in the city. It was a head-dress, and 
was presented by the city to the Du- 
chesse de Nemours. 

In the palmy days of Valenciennes, 
mothers used to hand these laces 
down to their children as scarcely 
less valuable than jewels. Even pea- 
sant women would lay by their earn- 
ings for a year to purchase a piece 
vrai Valenctennes for a head-dress. 

One of the finest specimens of this 
known is a_ lace-bordered 
alb belonging to the Convent of the 
Visitation, at Le Puy, in Auvergne. 
The lace is in three breadths, twenty- 
eight inches wide, entirely of thread, 
and very fine, though thick. The 
ground is a clear réseau, the pattern 
solid, of flowers and scrolls. 

‘There is a story of Le Puy that in 
1640 a sumptuary edict was issued by 
the seneschal, forbidding all persons, 
without reg 


old lace 


ard to age, sex, or rank, 
to wear lace of any kind. 


Lace-mak- 
ing being the chief employment of 
the women of this province, great 
distress resulted from the edict. In 
this time of trial, the beggared people 
found a comforter in the Jesuit F, 
Régis. He not only consoled them, 
proved the sincerity of his 
sympathy by acts. He went to Tou- 
louse, and obtained a revocation of 
the edict; and at his suggestion the 
VOL, XVIL—5 
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Jesuits opened to the Auvergne laces 
a market in the New World. 

This good friend to the poor is 
now S. Francis Régis, and is vene- 
rated in Auvergne as the patron saint 
of the lace-makers, 

The finest and most elaborate Va- 
lenciennes is now made at Ypres, in 
Flanders. Instead of the close réseau 
of the old lace, it has a clear wire 
ground, which throws the figure out 
well. Ona piece of this Ypres lace 
not two inches wide, from 200 to 300 
bobbins are employed, and for larger 
widths as many as 800 or more are 
used on the same pillow. ‘There are 
now in Flanders 400 lace-schools, of 
which 157 are the property of reli- 
gious communities. 

We may say here that lace-makers 
now use Scotch cotton chiefly, instead 
of linen, finding it cheaper, more elas- 
tic, and brilliant. Only Alengon, 
some choice pieces of Brussels, and 
the finer qualities of Mechlin are now 
made of flax. The difference can 
scarcely be perceived by the eye, and 
both wash equally well, but the cot- 
ton grows yellow with age, while lin- 
en retains its whiteness. 

Alengon, the only French lace now 
made on a pillow, was first made in 
France by an Italian worker, who, 
finding herself unable to teach the 
Alengon women the true Venetian 
stitch, struck out a new path, and, by 
assigning to each one a different part 
of the work, as Brussels did afterward, 
succeeded in producing the most 
elaborate point ever made. Early 
specimens show rich scroll-work con- 
nected by drides. One piece has 
portraits of Louis XVI. and Maria 
Theresa, with the crown and cipher, . 
all entwined with flowers. The pat- 
terns were not at first beautiful, 
scarcely at all imitating nature; but 
their work was perfect. 

Point Alengon is made entirely by 
the hand, on a parchment pattern, in . 
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small pieces afterwards united by in- 
visible thread. This art of “ fine 
joining” was formerly a secret con- 
fined to France and Belgium, but is 
now known in England and Ireland. 

Each part of this work is given to 
a different person, who is trained from 
childhood to that specialty. The 
number formerly required was eight- 
een, but is now twelve. 

The design, engraved on copper, 
is printed off in divisions upon pieces 
of parchment ten inches a each 
piece numbered inorder. This parch- 
ment, which is green, is pricked with 
the pattern, and sewed to a piece of 
very oa linen folded double. 
The outline of the pattern is then 
made by dines two flat threads 
around the edge with the left thumb, 
and fixing them by minute stitches 
passed with another thread and 
needle through the holes in the parch- 
ment. then handed 
over to another to make the ground, 
either dride or The 7¢seau is 
worked back and forward from the 
footing, orsewing-on-edge, tothe picot, 
or lower pearled edge. The flowers 
are worked with a fine needle and 
long thread, in button-hole stitch, 
from left to right, the thread turned 
back when the end of the flower is 
reached, and worked over in the next 
row, making thus a strong fabric. 
Then come the open-work fillings 
and other operations, after which the 
lace is taken from the parchment by 
passing a sharp razor between the 
two folds of linen. The head of the 
fabric then joins the parts together. 
When finished, a steel instrument is 
passed into each flower to polish it. 

The manufacture of Alengon was 
nearly extinct when Napoleon I, re- 
stored its prosperity. Among the 
orders executed for the emperor on 
his marriage with Marie Louise was 
a -bed furniture of great richness, 
Tester, coverlet, curtains, and pillow- 


The work is 


réseau. 
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cases were all of the finest A/engon a 
bride. Again the manufacture lan- 
guished, though efforts were made to 
revive it, and, in 1840, two hundred 
aged women—all who were left of 
the workers—were gathered. But 
the old point had been made by an 
hereditary set of workers, and the 
lace-makers they were obliged to call 
to their help from other districts could 
not learn their stitches, consequently 
changes crept in. But the manufac- 
and some fine s spe- 
cimens were shown in the Exhibition 
of 1851, among them a flounce 
valued 22,000 francs, which had 
taken thirty-six women 
months to comp ete. This appeared 
afterwards in the Empress Eugenie’s 
corbeille de mariage 
Alengon was chiefly 
magnificent Zzyette 
prince imperial. The cradle-curtains 
were Mechlin, the of Alen- 
con lined with satin. The christen 
ing mantle, and head-dress 
were Alengon, and 
covered the three cordeille 
the imperial 
trimmed the embroi- 
dered frocks and the aprons of the 
imperial nurses. 


ture was revived, 


eighteen 


in the 
for the 


used 


prepared 
coverlet 


robe, 
also of Aleng yn 
bearing 


arms and cipher, and 
twelve dozen 


Remembering 


all the magnificence 
which clustered around the birth of 
this infant, who had 


‘** Queens at his cradle, proud anc 


1 ministrant,’ 


one thinks with sadness of that exiled 
boy who now, weeping bitterly the 
loss of a tender father, beholds reced- 
ing from his gaze, like a splendid 
dream, that throne he once seemed 
born to fill. Nowhere on the face of 
the earth is one who has possessed 
so much and lost so much as that 
boy; and nowhere are a mother and 
son around whom cling sucl 
mantic interest and sympathy. 

The specimens of Alengon in the 
Exhibition of 1862 maintained the 


a Fro- 
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reputation of the ancient fabric. 
Bride is but little made now, and is 
merely twisted threads, far inferior to 
the clear hexagon of the last century. 
This hexagon was a éride worked 
around with point noué. 

Of late, the reapplication of Alen- 
gon flowers has been successfully 
practised by the peasant lace-workers 
in the neighborhood of Ostend, who 
sew them to a fine Valenciennes 
ground, 

The Chantilly lace, which owed its 
foundation to Catherine de Rohan, 
Duchesse de Longueville, has always 
been rather an object of luxury than 
of commercial value. Being con- 
sidered a royal fabric, and its pro- 
duction for the nobility alone, the 
lace-workers became the victims of 
revolutionary fury in ’93, and all per- 
ished on the scaffold 
patrons. The manufacture was, 
however, revived, and _ prospered 
greatly during the First Empire. The 
white blonde was the rage in Paris in 
1805. The black was especially 
admired in Spain and her American 
colonies. No other manufactories 
produced such beautiful scarfs, man- 
tillas, and other large pieces. Cal- 
vados and Bayeux make a similar 
lace, but not so well. The real 
Chantilly has a very fine réseau, and 
the workmanship of the flowers is 
close, giving the lace great firmness. 
The so-called Chantilly shawls in the 
Exhibition of 1862 were made at 
Bayeux. Chantilly produces only 
the extra fine shawls, dresses, and 
scarfs, 

Honiton owes its reputation to its 
sprigs. Like the Brussels, they are 
made separately. At first they were 
worked in with the pillow, afterwards 
appliqué, or sewed on a ground of plain 
pillow-net. This net was very beau- 
tiful, but very expensive. It was 
made of the finest thread procured 
from Antwerp, the market price of 


with their 
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which, in 1790, was £70 per pound. 
Ninety-five guineas have been paid a 
pound for this thread, and, in time of 
war, one hundred guineas. The 
price of the lace was costly in propor- 
tion, the manner of fixing it peculiar. 
The lace ground was spread out on 
the counter, and the worker herself 
desired to cover it with shillings. 
The number of shillings that found a 
place on her work was the price of 
it. A Honiton veil often cost a 
hundred guineas. But the invention 
of machine-net changed all that, and 
destroyed not only the occupation of 
the makers of hand-net, but was the 
cause of the lace falling into disre- 
pute. 

Desirous to revive the work, Queen 
Adelaide ordered a dress of Honiton 
sprigs, on a ground of Brussels-net, 
the flowers to be copied from nature. 
The skirt of this dress was encircled 
with a wreath of elegantly designed 
sprigs, the initials of the flowers form- 
ing her majesty’s name: Amaranth, 
Daphne, Eglantine, Lilac, Auricula, 
Ivy, Dahlia, Eglantine. 

Queen Victoria’s wedding lace was 
made at Honiton, difficulty being 
found in obtaining workers enough, 
the manufacture had been so little 
patronized. The dress, which cost 
1,000 pounds, was entirely of Honi- 
ton sprigs connected on a pillow. 
The patterns were destroyed as soon 
as the lace wasmade. Several of the 
princesses have had their bridal 
dresses of Honiton. 

The application of Honiton sprigs 
upon bobbin-net has of late almost 
entirely given place to guipure. The 
sprigs are sewed on a piece of blue 
paper, and then united by the pil- 
low, by cut-works, or purlings, or else 
joined with the needle, button-hole 
stitch being the best of all, or by 
purling which is made by the yard. 
But Honiton has fallen in public 
esteem by neglecting the pattern of 
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its lace, which does not well imitate 
nature, 

A new branch of industry has 
lately risen there—that of restoring or 
remaking old lace. 

When old lace revived, it became a 
mania. ‘The literary ladies were the 
first to take this fever in England. 
Sidney, Lady Morgan, and Lady 
Stepney made collections, and the 
Countess of Blessington left at her 
death several large chests full of fine 
antique lace. 

In Paris, the celebrated dressmaker, 
Madame Camille, was the first one to 
bring old laces into fashion. 

Much lace is taken from old tombs, 
cleansed, and sold, usually after hav- 
ing been made over. All over Eu- 
rope it was the custom to bury the 
dead in lace-trimmed garments, and 
in some cases these burial toilets were 
of immense value. In Bretagne, 
the bride, after her marriage, laid 
aside her veil and dress, and never 
wore it again till it was put on after 
she was dead. Many of these old 
tombs have been rifled, and the con- 
tents sold to dealers. 

In Ireland, lace-making was at one 
time quite successful. Swift, in the 
last century, urged the protection of 
home manufactures of all kinds, and 
the Dublin Society, composed of a 
band of patriots organized in 1749, 
encouraged the making of lace, and 
passed strong resolutions against the 
wearing of foreign lace. Lady Ara- 
bella Demy, who died in 1792, a 
daughter of the Earl of Kerry, was 
especially active in the work, and 
good imitations of Brussels and 
Ypres lace were made. In 1829, the 
manufacture of Limerick lace was es- 
tablished. ‘This is tambour work on 
Nottingham-net. But the emigration 
of girls to America, and the effort of 
the manufacturers to produce a cheap 
article, thus bringing it into disrepute, 
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have prevented this lace from attain- 
ing success, 

For half a century, machine-lace 
has been striving to imitate hand- 
made lace, and in some instances 
with such success that the difference 
can scarcely be perceived. In 1760 
a kind of looped lace was made in 
England on the stocking-frame, and 
the fabric has been constantly im- 
proving. But hand-made lace still 
maintains its supremacy, and is grow- 
ing in favor, and old laces are more 
highly prized even than old jewels, 
since the former cannot be imitated, or 
can scarcely be imitated; the latter 
may be. There is a delicacy and 
finish in needle and pillow laces 
which the machine can never give; 
besides that, the constant tendency 
of machine- work, when once it 
has attained excellence, is to dete- 
riorate. 

We are glad of this revival of lace- 
making; for in no other way can the 
luxury of the rich in dress so well 
benefit women and children among 
the poor. Most working-women 
have to work too hard, and they 
have to leave their homes to earn 
money. But lace-making accords 
admirably with feminine taste and 
feminine delicacy of organization, 
and it can be done at any time, and 
at home, and of every quality. It is 
refining, too. One can scarcely im- 
agine a very coarse person making a 
very beautiful lace. It teaches the 
worker to observe nature and art, in 
the selection and working of patterns, 
and it stimulates inventiveness, if 
there be any. And more than that, 
by the multitudinous ticking of these 
little bobbins, and the myriad points 
of these shining needles, thousands of 
that tortured and terrible class called 
“ the poor” might be able to keep at 
bay not only the wolf of hunger, but 
the lion of crime. 
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ANTIQUITIES 


[WE have received this article from 
a very distinguished and learned 
member of the New York bar, with 
an accompanying letter, in which he 
writes, among other things, as fol- 
lows: 

“Confined as I am by my infirmi- 
ties to my house, and wearying of the 
sameness of the life I have to lead, I 
sometimes vary my occupation by 
delving into the ‘ Antiquities of the 
Law.’ 

“ T have lately come across an old 
law book published in 1711, which 
has been several years in my library, 
but entirely lost sight of by me until 
recently. 

“ From that I have been compiling 
some articles for one of our law jour- 
nals, and began the accompanying 
article for the same publication. 

“ While writing it, it occurred to me 
that it might be more useful, if not 
more interesting, to the readers of 
such a journal as your CATHOLIC 
Wor p than to those of a mere law 
journal; and as I abhor religious in- 
tolerance in all forms, and see so much 
of it in this country, I concluded to 
send it to you, thinking perhaps you 
may deem it advisable to use it.” ] 


ABJURATION.—The statute 35 Z/iz. 


cap. 2 was,made wholly against Pop- 
ish Recusants convict above 16 Years 
of Age, enjoining them not to remove 
above 5 Miles from their Habitation : 
if they do, and not being covert 
(married ?), nor having Land to the 
Value of 20 Marks per Annum or 
Goods worth £40, they must abjure 
the Kingdom. Hale's Pl’. Cr. 228. 
“ Likewise upon Persons who ab- 
sent themselves from Church without 


OF THE LAW. 
just Cause, and refusing to conform 
within 3 Months after conviction.” 35 


Liliz. cap. 1. 


ARMOUR.—(Recusancy was deny- 
ing the Supremacy of the Queen and 
adhering to the Pope as Supreme 
Head of the Church.) ‘The Ar- 
mour of Recusants convict shall be 
taken from them by Warrant from 
Four Justices of Peace.” 

“Tf they conceal their Arms or 
give any Disturbance in the Delivery, 
one Justice may commit them for 3 


3 
months without Bail.” 3 Fac. cap. 5. 


BaiL: When allowed or denied.—A 
Minister “ depraving” the Common 
Prayer-Book, as fixed by Statute, was 
liable, for first offence, to commit- 
ment for 6 months; for second of- 
fence, for a year; and for third of- 
fence, for life. 

“ Being present at any other Form: 
First Offence, Commitment for 6 
Months; Second Offence, 12 Months; 
Third Offence, for Life.” 

Recusants. ‘ Suspected to bea jesu- 
it, Seminary, or Priest, and being ex- 
amined refuseth to answer, may be 
committed till he answer directly.” 

“ Impugning the Queen’s Author- 
ity in Ecclesiastical causes; perswad- 
ing others to it or from coming to 
church; meeting at Conventicles, 
under Colour of Religion, or perswad- 
ing others to meet there, commit- 
ment till they conform and make an 
open Submission and Declaration of 
their conformity.” 

“ Absenting from Church on Sun- 
day, and no Distress to be had, Com- 
mitment till Forfeiture is paid.” 

“ Above the Age of 16, and absent- 
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ing fora Month: Forfeiture 20s. fer 
Month, or be committed till paid.” 
23 Eliz. cap. 1. 

Keeping a School Master or “ any 
other Servant in the House, and not 
coming to Church for a Month, the 
Master of such House forfeits £10 
per Month,” 


BLaspHEMy.—By Statute 9 and 10 
Will., “ Any Person bred in or pro- 
fessing the Christian Religion, and 
who shall, by Writing, Printing, Teach- 
ing, or advised Speaking deny any 
one of the Persons in the Trinity; or 
assert that there are more Gods than 
one ; or deny the Christian Religion 
to be true, or the Holy Scriptures to 
be of Divine Authority, “ shall be dis- 
abled to have any office,” and “ if con- 
victed a second time, he shall be dis- 
abled to sue in any court, or to be a 
Guardian or Executor or Administra- 
ter, and be incapable of any Legacy 
or Gift, or of any office, and shall be 
committed for Three Years without 
Bail.” 


CuurcH WaARDENS.—“ By Com- 
mon Law they are a corporation to 


take care of the Goods of the 
Church.” 

“ An Attorney cannot be made a 
Church Warden.” 2 Roll. Abr. 272. 

“ He is to see that the Parishioners 
come to Church every Sunday and 
Holiday, and to present the Names 
of such who are absent to the Ordi- 
nary, or to levy 12d. for every offence, 
per Stat. 5 and 6 E£d.,1 Eliz. cap. 1.” 

“ Arresting a Minister going to or 
returning from Church may be pun- 
ished by Indictment or bound to 
Good Behaviour. The Offence is 
the same if a Layman be arrested. 
Quarreling in Church or Church 
Yard, if a Layman may be suspended 
ab ingressio Ecclesia; if a Clergyman, 
ab officio. But ifa Weapon be drawn 
with intent to strike, the Party may 
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be convicted, etc., and Judgment to 
lose one of his Ears by cutting it off, 
and if no Kars, to be marked in the 
Cheek with the Letter F.” 5 and 6 
Ld, VI. cap. 4. 

Seats in Churene. “The Ordi- 
nary may place and displace whom 
he thinks fit.” 

“A Man may have a Seat in a 
Church appendant to his House, and 
may prescribe for it, etc. But one 
cannot prescribe to a Seat in the 
Body of the Church generally.” Reil. 
Abr., 2 Pars. 288. 

“The case is the same in an Js/e 
of a Church.” 2 Cro. 367. 

“ Presentments” are to be made by 
the Church Wardens, usually twice a 
year, but cannot be compelled often- 
er than once a year, except at the 
Visitation of the Bishop. 

“ The Articles commonly exhibited 
to them to make their Presentments 
may be reduced thus, viz. : 

To Things whith concern the 
Church, the Parson, the Parishioners. 

And First, to those Things which con- 
cern the Church ; as, 

Alms, whether a Box for that Pur- 
pose; Assessments, whether made for 
repairs; Bells and Bell Ropes, if in 
Repair; Bible, whether in Folio; 
Canons, whether a Book thereof; 
Carpet; Chest, with three Locks; 
Church and Chancel in Repair; 
Creed in fair Letters ; Cups and Co- 
vers for Bread, etc. ; Cushion for Pul- 
pit; Desk for Reader; Lord’s Prayer 
in fair Letters ; Marriage, a Table of 
Degrees; Monuments safely kept; 
Parsonage House in Repair; Church 
Yard well Fenced; Commandments 
in Fair Letters; Common Prayer- 

300k ; Communion Table ; Flaggon ; 
Font; Grave Stones well kept; 
Queen’s Arms, set up; Register 
Book in Parchment ; Supplies, wheth- 
er any; Table-cloth ; Tombs well kem. 

2. Those Things which concern the 
farson : 
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Articles 39, if read twice a Year; 
Baptizing with Godfathers; Canons, 
if read once a Year; Catechising 
Children ; Common Prayer, if read, 
etc.; Dead, if he bury them; Doc- 
trine, if he preach good ; Gown, if 
he preach in it; Homilies, if read 
ur he preach; Yaxuary 30th, if ob- 
served; May a2oth, if observed; 
Marrying privately; Movemder 5th, 
if observed; Preaching every 
Sunday ; Peace Maker; Perambula- 
tion; Sacrament, if celebrated; Sedi- 
tion, if vented ; Sick, if visited ; Sober 
Life; Surplice, if wear it. 

3. Those Things which concern Par- 
ishioners : 

Adultvrers, if any; Alms Houses, 
if abused; Ale Houses, and in Di- 
vine Service; Answering, according 
to Rubrick; Baptism, neglected by 
Parents; Blasphemers; Church, re- 
sorting to it; Dead, if brought to be 
buried ; Drunkards, if any; Fornica- 
tors, if any ; Legacies, if any given to 
pious Uses; Marrying within pro- 
ited Degrees; Marrying without 
Banns, Licence, or at unlawful hours ; 
Sacraments received 3 times in a year 
of all above 16, whereof Easter to be 
one time; School, if abused; Seats, 
if Parishioners are placed in them 
without contention; Standing up; 
Sundays, working therein ; Swearers, 
if any; Women, if come to be 
Churched.” 

“A Warrant against one for not 
coming to Church. 

“To the Constable, etc. : 

Sussex, ss. Whereas Oath hath 
been made before me That J. QO. 
of, etc., did not upon the Lord’s Day 
last past resort to any Church, 
Chapel, or other usual Place appoint- 
ed by Common Prayers, and there 
hear Divine Service according to the 
Form of the Statute in that case 
made and provided. 

“These are therefore to require 
you, etc., to bring the said J. O. before 


A 
il 


yt 
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me to answer the Premises. 
etc.” 

“Any Man may build a Church 
or Chappel, but the Law takes no 
Notice of it as such iill it is conse- 
crated, and therefore, whether Church 
or Chappel, it must be tried by the 
Certificate of the Bishop.” 


Given, 


CLERGY AND BENEFIT OF CLERGY.— 
“ Before the 20 £d. J, the Clergy 
paid no Tenths to the King for their 
Ecclesiastical Livings, but to the 
Pope; but in that King’s reign, their 
Livings were valued all over Eng- 
lanc, and the Tenths paid to the 
King; and by the Statute 26 Hen. 
VIII. cap. 3, they were annexed to the 
Crown forever.” 

Many of their privileges were 
“confirmed by JZagna Carta, viz., 
Quod Ecclesia sit libera.” 

“As to the Benefit of Clergy, it 
was introduced by the Canon Law, 
Exempting their persons from any 
Temporal Jurisdiction. ’Tis a Privi- 
lege on purpose to save the Life of a 
Criminal in certain cases, if he was a 
man of learning, as accounted in 
those Days, for as such he might be 
useful to the Publick.—At first it was 
extended to any person who could 
read, he declaring that he had vowed 
or was resolved to enter into Orders, 
and the Reading was to show he was 
qualified.—But afterwards the read- 
ing without a Vow to enter into Or- 
ders was held good, and now ’tis be- 
come a legal conveyance of Mercy 
to both Clergy and Laity.” 

“But tho’ the Ordinary usually 
tenders the Book, the Court are 
the proper Judges of the Criminal’s 
Reading: Therefore, where the Ordi- 
nary answer Quod /egit, the Court 
judged otherwise, fined the Ordinary, 
and hanged the Person,” 

** Now, if a Man cannot read where 
Clergy is allowable, and ’tis recorded 
by the Court Quod non legit: if the 
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Offender be reprieved, the Book may 
be tendered to him again because ’tis 
in favorem vite, for which Reason he 
may have it under the Gallows.” 
Dyer, 205 0. 

“Tn those days, an offender might 
have his Clergy even for Murder 
loties quoties, but this was restrained 
by the statute of 4 Hen. VIL, cap. 13, 
that he should have it but once. 
And for the better Observance of 
that Law, it was then provided That 
the Criminal should be marked upon 
the Brawn of the Left Thumb, that 
he might be known again upon a 
second Offence ”—“ which was not 
intended as any Part of the Judg- 
ment ”—“It was only a Mark set 
upon the Offender that he might not 
have his Clergy a second Time.” 

By the Common Law, “all Of- 
fenders, except in Treason against 
the Person of the Queen,” should 
have the Benefit of Clergy “and 
toties quoties ; but by statute of 25 Ad, 
LTT, cap. 4, it was prohibited in Trea- 
sons; and by that of 4 Hen. VIZ, it is 
restrained to one Time, so that now 
(ze. in 1711) there are but very few 
cases wherein the Common Law de- 
nies Clergy, but in many ’tis taken 
away by several acts of Parliament.” 

Among those from whom it was 
thus taken away, were Popish Recu- 
sants by act of 35 Zz. cap. 1 and 2, 
and those who receive Priests being 
natives of England, and ordained by 
the See of Rome by act of 27 Luiz. 
cap. 2. 

“Tn Anno 2 £d. V/., the Reform- 
ers, intending to bring the Worship 
of God under set forms, compiled a 
300k of Common Prayer, which was 
established by Act of Parliament in 
that year.” 

“But because several things were 
contained in that Book which showed 
a compliancy to the superstitious 
Humours of those times, and some 
Exceptions being made to it by pre- 


cise Men at Home and by Joun 
CALVIN abroad, therefore two years 
afterwards it was reviewed, in which 
Martin Bucer* was consulted and 
some Alterations were made, which 
consisted in adding some Things and 
leaving out others, as in the former 
Edition : 

A general Confession 
of sins to the daily ser- 
vice. 

A general Absolution 
to the truly Penitent, 

The Communion to 
begin with reading the 
The Addi- | Commandments, the 
tions were, + People kneeling. 
viz..'s And a Rubrick Con- 
cerning the Posture of 
kneeling, which was 
afterwards ordered to be 
| left out by the statute of 

the 1 £/iz., but is now 

again explained as in 2 
\ Ed. VI. 

The use of Oil in Con- 
firmation and Extream 
Unction. payers for 
Souls departed. 

And what tended toa 
Belief of the Corporeal 
Presence in the Conse- 

. cration of the Eucharist.” 

“Afterwards, Anno 5 Ld. VI, a 
Bill was brought into the House of 
Lords to enjoin Conformity to this 
new Book with these Alterations, by 
which all People were to come to 
those Common Prayers under pain of 
Church Censure, which Bill passed 
into a Law, Anno 5 and 6 £ad. V1. ; 
but not being observed during the 
reign of Queen Mary, it was again 
reviewed by a Committee of Learned 
Men (naming them), and appointed 





Left out: 





* This was a German Reformer who died in rss. 
His name was Kuhhorn (Cowshorn), but, after 
the fashion of that day, he Greckified it into Bows 
(ox) and Aeras (horn): the same as Melanchthon, 
another German Reformer, changed his name 
from Schwarzed (black earth). 
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to be used by every Minister, Anno 
1 Z/liz., with some Additions, which 
were then made, viz: 

Certain Lessons for Every Sunday 
in the Year, some Alterations in the 
Liturgy, Two Sentences added in the 
Delivery of the Sacrament, intimat- 
ing to the Communicants that Christ 
is not Corporeally present in the Ele- 
ments, etc. The Form of making 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons was 
likewise added.” 

“ Upon these and other Statutes 
several Things are to be considered: 

1. The Punishment of a Minister 
for refusing to use or depraving the 
Book of Common Prayer. 

2. The Punishment of any other 
Person depraving it, and of such who 
shall hear or be present at any other 
form. 

3- Who are bound to use it. 

4. Who must provide it.” 

The Punishment of the Minister 
was for 1st offence, loss of a year’s 
Livings and six Months’ imprison- 
ment; 2d offence, Deprivation and 
Imprisonment for a Year; 3d of- 
fence, Imprisonment for Life and 
Deprivation. 

Any other Person, for ist Offence, 
six months’ Imprisonment; 2d Of- 
fence, twelve months ; and 3d Offence, 
for Life. 5 and 6 £d. VI. cap. 1. 

“No Form of Prayer should be 
used in any Public Place other than 
according to the said Book.” 

By Statute 3 Fac. cap. 4, Consta- 
bles “‘ must once a Year present to 
the Quarter Sessions those who ab- 
sent themselves for the space of a 
Month from Church”; and he must 
levy certain forfeitures on those who 
keep or resort to Bowling, Dancing, 
Ringing, or any sport whatever on 
the Sabbath ; and on a Butcher who 
shall kill or sell Flesh on that day. 


RECUSANTs “ are those who refuse 
or deny Supremacy to the Queen by 
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adhering to the’ Pope as Supreme 
Head of the Church.” 

“ Anno 24 Hen. VIIT, cap. 12, 
Parliament prohibited <Affeals to 
Rome, etc.” 

25 Hen. VIII.“ The King appoint- 
ed that Convocations should be as- 
sembled by his Writ, and that no 
Canons or Constitutions should be 
contrary to his Prerogative or the 
Laws of the Land.” 

“In the same Year an Act passed 
to restrain the Payment of Jirs¢ 
fruits to the Court of Rome.” 

‘‘In the next Year, 26 Hen. V7//,, 
An Act passed by which the First 
Fruits of ali Spiritual Livings were 
given to the King.” 

In the same Year, “an Act passed, 
prohibiting Juvestitures of Archbish- 
ops or Bishops by the Pope but 
that in a Vacancy the King should 
send his Letters-missive to a Prior or 
Convent, Dean or Chapter, to choose 
another.” 

“ Likewise, in the same Year, all 
Licenses and Dispensations from the 
Court of Rome were prohibited, and 
that all Religious Houses should be 
under the Visitation of the King.” 

And by an Act passed the same 
Year (viz, 1534), The King was 
“declared to be Supream Head of 
the Church.” 

* But he did not exercise any act 
of that Power till a year afterwards, 
by appointing Sir Thomas Cromwell 
to be his Vicar General in Ecclesias- 
tical Matters, and Visitor of all the 
Monasteries and other Privileged 
Places in the Kingdom.” 

In 27 Hen, VIII. (1536) “all the 
lesser Monasteries, under the number 
of twelve Fersons, and whose Reve- 
nues were not of the Value of £200 
per annum, were given to the King, 
his Heirs and Successors; and a 
Court was erected on purpose for 
collecting the Revenues belonging to 
these Monasteries, which was called 
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The Court of Augmentation of the 
King’s Revenue, who had full power 
to dispose of those Lands for the Ser- 
vice of the King.” 

The officers of this Court had, 
among its other duties, that of inquir- 
ing “into the Number of Redigious 
in the House, and what Lives they 
led; how many would go into other 
Religious Houses, and how many 
into the World, as they called it.” 

The whole of the goods thus con- 
fiscated were valued at £100,000, 
and the rents of these small Monas- 
teries came to £32,000 fer annum. 

“This occasioned great Discon- 
tents amongst the people,” to appease 
which the King sold some of the 
Lands “to the Gentry” at low Rates, 
“obliging them to keep up Hospi- 
tality.” 

“This pleased both them and the 
ordinary Sort of People for a little 
time; and, to satisfy others,” the 
King “continued or gave back 
thirty-one Houses, But these, about 
two Years afterwards, fell under the 
Common Fate of the great Monas- 
teries, and were all suppressed with 
them.” 

“ But notwithstanding he gave back 
some of these Houses, yet the People 
were still discontented, and open- 
ly rebelled in Lincolnshire, which was 
quieted by a Pardon: There was an- 
other Rebellion in Yorkshire and the 
Northern Counties, which ended also 
in a Pardon, only some of the chief 
of the Rebels were executed for this 
last Rebellion.” 

Most of the Monasteries, “ seeing 
their Dissolution drawing near, made 
voluntary Surrenders of their Houses 
in the 29th year of Hen. VII, in 
Hopes by this means to obtain Favor 
of the King; and after the Rebellion, 
the rest of the Abbots, both great 
and small, did the like; for some of 
them had encouraged the Rebels, 
others were convicted by the Visit- 
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ors of great Disorders, and most of 
them had secured all the Plate Jew- 
els and Furniture belonging to their 
Houses, to make Provision for them 
and Relations and then surrendered 
their Monasteries.” 

* Afterwards, Anno 31 Hen. VIII, 
a Bill was brought into the House of 
Peers to confirm these surrenders, 
There were 18 Abbots* present at 
the first Reading, 20 at the second, 
and 17 at the third. It soon passed 
the Commons and the Royal Assent ; 
and by this Act all the Houses, etc., 
were confirmed to the King.” 

“’Tis true, the Hospitallers, Col- 
leges and Chanteries, etc., were not 
yet dissolved. . . These had 
large endowments to support them- 
selves and to entertain Pilgrims,” etc. 

“ But notwithstanding the King 
was declared to be the Supreme Head 
of the Church, yet these Hospitallers 
would not submit,” etc., “ and_ there- 
fore, Anno 32 flex. VITT. cap. 24, 
The Parliament gave their lands to 
the King and dissolved their Corpo- 
ration.” 

* The Colleges and Chanteries still 
remained; but the Doctrine of- Pur- 
gatory being then grown out of Be- 
lief t and some of those Fraternities 
having resigned in the same manner 
as the Monasteries, the Endowments 
of the rest were then thought to be 
for no purpose, and therefore, Anno 
37 Hen. VIII, all these Colleges, 
Free Chapels, Chanteries, etc., were 
given to the King by Act of Parlia- 
ment.” 

“Thus in the Compass of a few 
years, the Power and Authority of 
the See of Rome was suppressed in 
this Kingdom. And _ because fre- 
quent Attempts have been made to 
revive it, therefore, in succeeding 

* Abbots were then, as Bishops are now, Mem- 
bers of the House of Lords. 

+ Some of these “foundations were made up 


with Secular Priests, who had pensions to say 
Masses for the souls of the founders. 
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Times, several Laws have been made 
to keep them in subjection.” 

Among those were the following: 
Recusant Convict above 16 must go 
to his place of Abode and not re- 
move 5 miles without license or 
otherwise abjure the Realm. Not 
departing within the time limited by 
the Justices, or returning without li- 
cense from the Queen, was felony 
without Benefit of Clergy. 35 Zuz. 
cap. 2. 

“To absolve or to be absolved by 
Bulls from the Bishop of Rome was 
High Treason.” 13 £liz. cap. 2. 

“ Bringing an Agnus Dei hither, or 
offering it to any Person to be used, 
both he and the Receiver incurs a 
Premunire.*® 13, Eliz. cap. 2. All Ar- 
mour shall be taken from Recusants 
by order of four Justices.” 7 Fae. 
cap. 6. 

Bringing over Beads or offering 
them to any person, both he and the 
Receiver incur a Premunire. 13 £42. 
cap, 2. 

“Two Justices may search Houses 
for Books and Relicks, and burn 
them.” 3 Fac. cap. 5. 

“ Every Popish Recusant must be 
buried in Church or Church yard ac- 
cording to the Ecclesiastical Laws, 
or his Executor or Administrator for- 
feits £20.” 3 Fae. cap. 5. 

“Children of Recusants must be 
baptized by a lawful Minister, or the 
Parent forfeits £ioo.” 3 Fac. cap. 5. 

“ Popish Recusant, if he sue any 
person, the Defendant may plead it 
in Disability.” 

He “shall not be Executor, Ad- 
ministrator, or Guardian.” 3 Fac. cap. § 

A married woman, a Popish Re- 
cusant convict, “not conforming 
within 3 months after conviction, 
may be committed by two Justices 

** Premunire” is a punishment inflicted by 
Statute, and consists of the offender's being out 
of the Queen's protection, forfeiting his lands and 


goods, and imprisoned during the pleasure of the 
Monarch. 


/ 


until she conform, unless her Hus- 
band will pay to the King 1o shil- 
lings per month or a third part of his 
Lands.” 7 Fac. cap. 6. 

“ Popish Recusant marrying other- 
wise than according to the Forms 
of the Church of England shall for- 
feit £100. If a woman, nat have 
her Dower or Jointure or Widow’s 
Estate.” 3 Fac. cap. 5. 

“Saying Mass forfeits 200 marks, 
hearing it 100 Marks.” 

Jesuits, Seminary Priests, etc., 
and other Ecclesiastical Persons born 
within the Queen’s Dominions, com- 
ing in or remaining in the said Do- 
minions, is guilty of ‘lreason.” 27 Edis. 
cap. 2. 

“ Any knowing a Jesuit or Priest 
to be here and not within 12 days 
afterwards discovering him to a Jus- 
tice of Peace shall be committed and 
fined.” 27 Eliz. cap. 2. 

“Per Stat. 3 Fac. cap. 4, to move 
any one to promise Obedience to the 
See of Rome or other Prince is High 
Treason in the Mover and he that 
promiseth Obedience.” 

* Recusant Convict must not prac- 
tice the Art of Apothecary, Civil 
Law, Common Law, Physick, or be 
an officer in any Court or amongst 
Soldiers, or in a Castle, Fortress or 
Ship.” 3 Face. cap. 5. 

“Sending Persons beyond Sea to 
be instructed in Popish Religion for- 
feits £100, and the Persons sent are 
incapable to take any Inheritance.” 
1 Fac. cap. 4. 

“Children shall not be sent be- 
yond Sea without License from the 
Queen or six of her Privy Council, 
whereof the Principal Secretary of 
State to be one.” 

“ Notwithstanding all these Laws, 


the Parliament (11 and 12 Wid/,) was - 


of Opinion that Popery increased, 
and therefore to prevent its growth a 
Law was made That if any person 
should take one or more Jopish 
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Bishop, Fesuit or Priest, and prose- 
cute him till he is convicted of say- 
ing Mass or exercising any other part 
of the Office or Function of a Popish 
Bishop or Priest,” he shall have a re- 
ward of £100, 

“Tf any Popish Bishop, Priest or 
Jesuit, shall be convicted of saying 
Mass, etc., or any Papist shall Keep 
School, etc., he shall be adjudged 
to perpetual Imprisonment in such 
place where the Queen by Advice 
of her Council shall think fit.” 

“Every Papist, after the roth of 
April, 1700, is made incapable of 
purchasing Lands, etc., either in his 
own Name or the name of other 
Person, to his use.” 


THE SABBATH.—* Shoemaker put- 
ting Boots or Shoes to sale forfeits 
3s. 4d. and the goods.” 1 Fac L. 
cap. 11. 

“ Carriers, Drivers, Waggoners, 
travelling on that day forfeit 20s.” 
3 Car. 1. cap. 1. 

“Butchers killing or selling, or 
causing to be killed or sold or privy 
or consenting to kill or sell Meat on 
that day, forfeit 6s. 87.” 3 Car. 1, 
cap. I. 

By 29 Car. Lf. cap. 7 “ Public 
and private Duties of Piety are en- 
joined, all worldly business is pro- 
hibited, and all above the Age of 14 
forfeit 5s.” 

“ Drovers or their servants coming 
to their Inns on that day forfeit 
205.” 

“If the Offender is not able to pay 
the Forfeiture, he shall be put in the 
Stocks for two Hours.” 

“Meeting together out of their 
own Parish for any Sports or Pas- 
times, forfeit 3s. 4d.” 1 Car. J. cap. 1. 


SACRAMENT.—* Depraving or do- 
ing any Thing in contempt of the 


Sacrament must be committed.” 
1 Ed. VI. cap. 1,1 Eliz. 2, 3 Fae. 4. 
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SCHOOLMASTER.—* Not coming to 
church or not allowed by the 
Bishop of the Diocese, forever dis- 
abled to teach Youth, and shall be 
committed for a year without bail.” 
23 Eliz. cap. I. 


TyTHEs.—* A canon was made 
Anno 1585 for payment of Tythes as 
founded on the Law of God and the 
ancient Custom of the Church.” 

“When Glanville wrote (about 
1660), a Freeholder was allowed to 
make a Will, so as he gave the best 
Thing he had to the Lord Faramount, 
and the next best to the Church.” 

“They are said to be Ecclesiasti- 
cal Inheritances collateral to the Es- 
tate of the Land, out of which they 
arise, and are of their own Nature due 
only to Spiritual Persons.” 

Certain Lands were, however, ex- 
empt. ‘ Most orders of Monks were 
first exempted; but in time this was 
restrained to three orders — Cister- 
tians, Hospitallers, Templars.” 


DissENTERS.—After the various 
laws against “ Popish Recusants,” as 
they were called, had had the effect 
of rendering somewhat firm the es- 
tablishment of the English Protestant 
Church, and about the time of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, a new trou- 
ble arose from those who dissented 
from that church, in its forms and in 
some of its principles, and govern- 
ment then began to interfere with 
them. 

In the 1st Year of the reign of 
William and Mary these “ Dissen- 
ters” were exempted from the stat- 
utes of 1 Eliz. cap. 2, 23 Eliz. cap. 1, 
3 Fac. cap. 4, above mentioned. 
“But they must not assemble in 
Places with Doors locked, barred, or 
bolted, nor until the place is certified 
to the Bishop of the Diocese or to 
the Arch Deacon or to the Justices 
at the Quarter Sessions, and registered 
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there and they have a certificate 
thereof.” 

Their Preachers must declare their 
Approbation, and subscribe the “ Ar- 
ticles of Religion,” except the 2oth, 
34th, 35th, and 36th articles, and 
must take the oaths and subscribe the 
Declaration prescribed by certain 
statutes, and that at 
Sessions where they live. 

So that, from the reign of Eliza- 
beth, through the reign of James L., 
and until the the troubles which 
ended in the civil war and the Pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, Dissenters 
were subject to many of the restric- 
tions which had been imposed on the 
Roman Catholics; and even when 
those troubles finally ended in the 
flight of James II., and the elevation 
of William and Mary to the throne, 
freedom of religion was not aliowed 


the Quarter 


to the Dissenters, but they were per- 
mitted to enjoy their dissent from the 
forms and ceremonies of the Church 
of England only by declaring their 


JOSEPH IN EGYPT 

Loox down, O Lord, holy Father, 
from thy sanctuary, and from thy 
high and heavenly dwelling, and be- 
hold this all-holy-Victim, which thy 
great High-priest, thy holy Child Je- 
sus, offers thee for the sins of his 
brethren; and have mercy on the 
multitude of our iniquities. Lo! the 
voice of the blood of Jesus our Bro- 
ther thee from 
For 
on the 


cries to 


the cross. 
vhat is it, O Lord, that hangs 


cross? Hangs, I say; for 
past things are as present with thee. 
Own it,O Father! It is the coat of 


thy Joseph, thy Son; an evil wild 


A TYPE 
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assent to many of its most important 
tenets of faith or doctrine. 

The oaths of allegiance and su- 
premacy enjoined by the statutes 
of 1 £iiz. and 3 Fac. were abro- 
gated by the Statute of 1 Will, and 
Mar. cap. 8, and the following sub- 
stituted : 

“J, A. B., do sincerely promise and 
swear that I will be faithful and bear 
true allegiance,” etc. 

“T, A. B., do swear that I do from 
my Heart abhor, detest and abjure 
as Impious and Heretical, that dam- 
nable Doctrine and Position that 
Princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the Pope or any authority of the 
See of Rome may be deposed by 
their subjects or any other whatso- 
ever; and I do declare that no For- 
eign Prince, Person, Prelate, State 
or Potentate, hath or ought to have 
any Jurisdiction, Power, Superiority, 
Pre-eminence or Authority, Ecclesi- 
astical or Spiritual, within the Realm, 
So help me God,” 


OF CHRIST. 

beast hath devoured him, and hath 
trampled on his garment in its fury, 
spoiling all the beauty of this his re- 
manent corpse, and, lo! five mourn- 
ful gaping wounds are left in it. This 
is the garment which thy innocent 
holy Child Jesus, for the sins of his 
brethren, has left in the hands of the 
Egyptian harlot, thinking the loss of 
his robe a better thing than the loss 
of purity; and choosing rather to be 
despoiled of his coat of flesh and go 
down to the prison of death than to 
yield to the voice of the seductress for 
all the glory of the world.—S. Anselm. 
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FROM THE FRENCH OF CHARLES DUBOIS. 


CHAPTER I, 


IN WHICH WE 


ABouT twenty years ago, I lived in 
a town in France which I may be 
allowed to call Philopolis. It need 
not be sought on the map: it will 
not be found there, at least under the 
name I think it proper to call it by, 
in order to avoid all appearance of 
indiscretion. The story I am about 
to relate is really a true one. 

I had just finished my school-days, 
and, having carefully thought over 
the different professions which seem- 
ed to accord with my tastes, I felt— 
and it may be imagined how bitterly 
—that not one of them was withu 
my means. ‘To embrace any of them 
would have required a larger sum 
than I had the least hope of. Un- 
der such unfavorable circumstances, 
I became a tutor in a Lycée. 

God preserve my very enemies, if 
I have any, from so trying an occu- 
pation! At the end of three months, 
worn out with my labors, and over- 
whelmed with humiliations and sad- 
ness, I had fallen into such a state 
of discouragement, not to say of de- 
spair, that I regarded myself as the 
most unfortunate of men. 

To those who wish to be distin- 
guished from the crowd, there is 
something peculiarly attractive in 
looking upon themselves as more 
unhappy than common mortals. I 
gave myself up to this notion, at first 
through vanity. But this kind of 
superiority is by no means cheering, 
I assure you, so I soon sought con- 
solation. Thank God, I had not fa 
to go. My old friend, Mme. Ag- 


r=) 
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nes, was at hand. 
a | 
with her. I 


I sought refuge 
speak as if she were 
advanced in years, but it must be 
acknowledged she would have seem- 
ed a mere child to Methuselah. She 
was thirty-six years of age; but I was 
only eighteen, and thought her old. 

Mme. Agnes lived on a 
pleasant quay that gen sloped 
towards a noble river. Not fifty 
steps from the house rolled the swift 
current of the Loire. Beyond was 
an extensive plain from which rose 
innumerable spires. 

When I arrived, I found my friend 
in her usual seat near the window 


She was in a large arm-chair, with a 


broad and 
tly 


table before her, on which were 
the materials necessary for a painter 
of miniatures. Mme. Agnes was re- 
nowned in Philopolis as an artist. 
Her uncommon talent enabled her 
to support her mother and young 
sister in a comfortable manner. 
Alas ! poor lady, she had been a para- 
lytic for ten years. 

According to her custom, she laid 
aside her work when I entered, and 
welcomed me withasmile. But this 
expression of pleasure gave place to 
one of motherly anxiety when sh 
observed the sad face I wore. 

“What is the matter, my poor 
child ?” said she. “ You have grown 
frightfully thin.” 

“T cannot say I am ill,” I repli- 
ed, “but I am down-hearted, ani 
have so much reason to be, that 
things cannot continue long in this 
way: I should die.” 
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Thus saying, I leaned my head 
against Mme. Agnes’ chair, like a 
great child as I was, and cried heart- 
ily. I had so long restrained my 
tears! . .. 

Mme, Agnes softly placed her hand 
on my head, and consoled me 
with a kindness truly maternal. 
When my explosion of grief had 
passed away, she made me give her 
an account of my troubles. I told 
her, perhaps for the tenth time, what 
an inclination I had for a literary life, 
only I was absolutely too poor to 
embrace it. J added that my duties 
as a tutor were repugnant; the pupils 
vere insolent and unfeeling; in short, 
I concealed nothing that afflicted 
me. At length I ended with these 
words : 

“Zou 
that I could not 
ed than I am. 


now Mme. 


more 


see, enes, 
be wretch- 
This must end. Give 
me, I beg, some of the good advice 
I have so many times received from 
you. Tell me what I must do. 

“ Have patience, my child, and 
wait till God makes the way smooth- 


” 


er.” 


“Wait! when one 


suffers as I 


do?.,.. When I abhor my position ? 
..- When I feel how happy I could 


be elsewhere!... Ah! Mme. Agnes, 

if you what I have to en- 

dure—if you only comprehended 
my complete despair !” 

“Poor child, your trials are bit- 

I acknowledge; but you are 

industrious, 


sven 
KNeCW 


young, capable, * and 
and will get a better position by- 
and-by.” 

“To be forced to endure it only 
a year would be beyond my strength. 
Neither my disposition, nor tastes, 
nor health could 
to bear.” 


“ How many others are in a 


stand what I have 


simi- 
lar position, but without even the 
hope you have of soon exchanging 
an employment without results—de- 
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testable, if you like—for one more 
congenial! The task they are pursu- 
ing must be that of their whole lives. 
They know it, and resign themselves 
to it. You, who have only to bear 
your trials for a certain time, must 
imitate theirexample. Come, come, 
my friend, every one has his cross 
here below. Let us bear ours cheer- 
fully, and it will soon seem light.” 
These consoling words were utter- 
ed in a sympathetic tone, as if they 
came from the heart. I was touch- 
ed. I began to look at Mme. Ag- 
nes more attentively than ever be- 
fore, and the thought occurred to me 
like a revelation: “ How much this 
woman must have suffered, and how 
instructive would be the account of 
her life !” 
“ Mme. 
advice is 


Agnes,” said I, “ your 
excellent, but example 
would produce a still greater impres- 
siononme. I beg 


‘ you to relate the 
history of your life. 


You have evi- 
dently gone through much suffering 
and with great patience, I am 
dent. I will endeavor to 
to your example.” 

“ You require a sad task of me,” 
she replied ; “ but no matter, I will 
gratify you. 
us has not one ?—will prove useful to 
you, [think. But you must not beso 
ready to declare me a saint. I never 
was one, as you will soon see. Yes, 
I have suffered, as you suppose— 
greatly suffered, and have learned 
that the best means of mitigating our 
sufferings is to submit to God’s will, 
and to cherish it. The lesson to be 
derived from my history will be of 
use to you, I trust, and therefore 
I yield to your request. 

“ One word more before commenc- 
ing. I would observe that the ac- 
count of my own life is closely inter- 
woven with the lives of several per- 
sons whom you will not reproach me 
for making you acquainted with. 


confi- 


conform 


My story—and who of 
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By a concurrence of circumstances 
which would appear to me almost 
inexplicable did I not behold the 
hand of God therein, my life for 
many years was identified, so to 
speak, with theirs. I witnessed the 
struggles these loved ones had to 
make; I shared their very thoughts ; 
I sympathized in their sorrows, as 
they in mine; and I also had the 
happiness of participating in their 
joys. 


CHAI 


PROVIDENCE 


To begin: my father, a worthy 
man and a sincere Christian, was a 
Chef de Division at the Préfecture. A 
sudden illness bereft me of his care 
when I was barely fifteen years old. 
My mother, my young sister, and 
myself were left in quite limited cir- 
cumstances, being wholly dependent 
on the rent of this small house, which 
had belonged to the family 
years. Some time after, a pension 
of five hundred francs was added to 
our income by the government which 
my father had faithfully served. Our 
position was very sad, and the more 
so because, during my father’s life, 
we had everything in abundance. 
But our misfortunes offered us a 
thousand inducements to draw near- 
er to God. It is only ill-balanced 
souls—at once proud and weak— 
that disregard him who chastises 
them. Poot are dou- 
bly to be pitied, for they suffer and 
do not have recourse him who 
alone can console As for us, 
God granted grace to recog- 
nize his He sustained us, 
and we humbly submitted to his di- 
vine decrees. Misfortune only ren- 
dered us the more pious. 

I had had a special taste for paint- 
ing from my childhood, but still lack- 
ed proficiency, notwithstanding the 


many 


souls! they 
to 
them! 
us the 


agency. 
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“ When, therefore, I invoke these 
remembrances you wish me to recall, 
I find all along the pathway of my 
life these friends now gone. I could 
not relate my without 
relating theirs. But everything en- 
courages me to go on. he task is 
pleasant. It is sweet to speak of 
those we have loved! The faithful 
picture I am going to draw of their 
lives will be as full of instruction to 
you, my friend, as that of my own.” 


own history 


ryt 
: 


TER Il, 


SENDS A LODGER. 


lessons I had taken. I now set to work 
with ardor, though I had no master 
At the end of a year I had made 
much progress that an old teacher of 
mine, the principal ‘of a boarding- 
school—an 


sO 


excellent person, who 
an interest in our ataizs--t0- 
ceived me as teacher of i 
her establishment. She also 
me give English lessons 

This additional res 
ease in a measure to 
Nevertheless, 


took 


araw — 

to I eginners. 
ource restored 
household. 


were obliged to 
To 


our 
we 
practise the strictest economy. 
enable us to get on swimmin 
my mother said with a smile, 
last resolved to rent the spacious 
ready-furnished apartments on the 
ee floor. The was 
occupied by a lodger, who was, at 
the same time, a friend of ours. As 
for us, we lived in the second story. 
Things went thus for 
years. I was nearly twenty, 
one day a young man, whom neither 
my mother nor myself knew, cal 
to say he had heard our furnished 
rooms were vacant, and thathe 
like to occupy them. My mother was 
greatly pleased with his frank, 
manner. 


first story 
ou 
on 


some 
when 


11 
would 


open 
She is very ial, you 
know, and made the sit 
down. ‘They entered into conversa- 
tion, and I sat listening to them. 


sO6 


stranger 
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«“ Am I mistaken, monsieur ?” said 
my mother, after a while; “it seems 
as if I have already met you some- 
where.” 

“Yes, madame,” replied the young 
man, “I have had the honor of see- 
ing you more than once.” 

“ But where ?” 

“ At M. Comte, the apothecary’s. 
I was the head clerk there.” 

“ That is it!. .. I remember now. 

. And you have left him ?” 

“ Under the most singular circum- 
stances. It seems I am a writer 
without being aware of it.” 

“ How so P” 

“You know the Philopolis Catholic 
Fournal ?” 

“Certainly: an excellent paper. 
It is a great pity it is not so success- 
ful as it deserves to be. But be- 
tween us, it is partly its own fault: it 
lacks interest and ability.. It has 
only one able contributor—Victor 
Barnier, but he does not write often 
enough.” 

“The poor fellow cannot help it. 
His duties at the apothecary’s shop 
have naturally superseded his taste 
for journalism.” ... 

“What! are you Victor Barnier ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“ Ah! well, young man, you do 
not lack talent.” 

“ Others have said the same, mad- 
ame. I hope you are not all mis- 
taken, especially. for the sake of the 
Catholic Fournal, of which I have 
been appointed the principal editor. 
I refused the post at first, the re- 
sponsibility seemed so great. They 
insisted. The position surpassed my 
wishes. Without any one’s knowing 


it, I had for many years ardently 
longed to be a writer. But like so 
many others, the limited circumstan- 
ces of my family prevented it. Now, 
thanks to this unexpected offer, the 
opportunity of following my natural 
inclinations is so tempting that I 
cannot resist it. My good mother 
tells me it is a perilous career, and 
that I shall meet with more trouble 
than success. No matter! I am so 
fond of literary pursuits that, were 
they to afford me only one day of 
happiness in my life, I should still 
cling to them. And then, I say it 
without boasting, I love above all 
things the cause I am to defend, and 
hope through divine assistance to be- 
come its able champion. I have, 
therefore, left M. Comte’s, though 
not without some regret. I enter 
upon my duties to-morrow, and—am 
in want of lodgings.” 

“ Oh! well, that is all settled. You 
shall come here and be well taken 
care of.” 

After this, Victor left us. I 
have only given you the substance 
of the conversation in which I more 
than once took part. I must con- 
fess Victor won my esteem and goods 
will at this first interview. He 
merited them. He was at once an 
excellent and a talented man—that 
was to be seen at the first glance. 
The better he was known, the more 
evident it became that his outward 
appearance, pleasing as it was, was 
not deceptive. He was then twenty- 
five years old, but, though young, he 
had had many trials, I assure you— 
trials similar to yours, my young 
friend, but much more severe, 


CHAPTER III. 


TRUE 


THE following day Victor took up 
his abode with us. Before a fort- 
night had elapsed, my mother was 

VOL. XVII.—6 


LOVE—HAPPY UNION. 


enchanted with her new lodger. She 
sounded his praises from morning 
till night. This may perhaps aston- 
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ish you, but you must know that she 
and I were always in the habit of 
telling each other our very thoughts. 
This reciprocal confidence was so 
perfect that it might be truly said we 
concealed nothing from each other. 

And I must confess Victor showed 
himself every day more worthy of my 
mother’s admiration. He was. the 
most modest, amiable, industrious, 
and orderly of young men—a genu- 
ine model for Christian men of let- 
ters. He rose every morning at an 
early hour, and worked in his room 
till about eight o’clock. Then, un- 
less his occupations were too press- 
ing, he heard Mass at a neighboring 
church. After that, he went to the 
Fournal office, where he remained 
till noon; then he returned to break- 
fast. He left again at one, came 
back at three, worked till dinner- 
time, then studied till ten at night, 
and often later. 

“Why do you work so hard?” 


said my mother to him one day. 
“The life of a journalist, according 
to you, is that of a galley-slave. I 
never should have thought an editor 


had so hard a time. You have all 
the four large pages of the Yournal to 
write yourself, then, M. Victor?” 

“ By no means, dear madame, I 
write the leading article every day, 
and in a short time, too, for I have 
the peculiarity of not writing well 
when I write slowly. This done, I 
look over the other articles for the 
paper. AsIam responsible for them, 
I do not accept them till they are 
«carefully examined. This is my 
whole task—apparently an easy one, 
but tedious and difficult in reality.” 

“Yes; I see you have a great deal 
‘to do at the office; but why do you 
«continue to work at home ?” 

“Two motives oblige me to study 
—to increase my knowledge, and pre- 
‘vent ennui. Having risen from a 
mere apothecary’s clerk to be the 
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chief editor of an important journal, 
I have to apply myself to keep apace 
with my new profession. A journal- 
ist must be imprudent or dishonest 
who discusses any subject on which 
he has not sufficient information. 
And think of the multitude of ques- 
tions connected with politics, political 
economy, legislation, literature, and 
religion itself which I have in turn 
to treat of! Inthe Paris newspapers, 
each editor writes on the subjects he 
understands the best. The work is 
thus divided, to the great advantage 
of the paper and its editors. Here, 
I alone am often responsible for 
everything. Nevertheless, the care 
of my health, as well as my indolence, 
would induce me to rest a few hours 
a day ; but where shall I pass them ? 
—At the café? I go there sometimes 
to extend my knowledge of human 
nature; but one cannot go there 
much without being in danger of 
contracting injurious habits.—With 
my friends? I have none, and am 
in no hurry to make any. The choice 
of a friend is such a serious thing! 
One cannot be too cautious about 
it.” 

“Come and see us,” said my mo- 
ther, with her habitual cordiality. 
“When you have nowhere else to 
go, and your mind is weary, come up 
and pass an hour in the evening with 
your neighbors,” 

Victor came, at first occasionally, 
then every day. Only a few weeks 
elapsed before I felt that I loved him. 
His companionship was so delight- 
ful; he had so much delicacy in little 
things; he was so frank, so devoted 
to all that is beautiful and good! 
Did he love me in return? No one 
could have told, for he was as timid 
as a young girl. 

But this timidity was surmounted 
when my feast-day arrived. He came 
in blushing with extreme embarrass- 
ment—poor dear friend! I can still 
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see him—holding a bouquet in his 
left hand, which he concealed behind 
him, while with the other he present- 
ed my mother with an open paper. 
She took it, glanced at it, and, after 
reading a few words, said: 

“ But this is not addressed to me. 
Here, Agnes, these stanzas are for you, 
my child! And I see a bouquet!” 

Victor presented it to me in an 
agitated manner. I myself was so 
confused that I longed to run away 
to hide my embarrassment. I con- 
cealed it as well as I could behind 
the sheet on which the stanzas were 
written, and read them in a low tone. 
They gracefully thanked my mother 
for all her kindness to him, and ended 
with some wishes for me—wishes that 
were ardent and touching. In a 
tremulous tone I expressed my grati- 
tude with a sincerity which was quite 
natural. Our embarrassment was 
not of long continuance. It soon 
passed off, and we spent the 
evening in delightful conversation. 
One would have thought we had al- 
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ways lived together, and formed but 
one family. 

The next morning, when I returned 
from giving my lessons, what was my 
astonishment to find Victor with my 
mother! 

“Here she is to decide the ques- 
tion,” exclaimed the latter joyfully. 
“M. Victor loves you, and wishes to 
know if you will be his wife.” 

“ Mother,” I replied, “ must I be 
separated from you ?” 

“ Less than ever,” cried Victor. 

My delightful dream was realized ! 
I was to be united to the man I 
loved with all my heart—whom I 
esteemed without any alloy! And 
this without being obliged to sepa- 
rate from her of whom I was the sole 
reliance, 

I extended my hand to Victor, and 
threw myself into my mother’s arms, 
thanking her as well as I could, but 
in accents broken by tears.... 

A month after, we were married, 
and happy—as happy, I believe, as 
people can be here below. 


CHAPTER IV. 


SAD PRESENTIMENTS. 


THENCEFORTH began a life so sweet 
that I am unable to describe it. 
Victor and I lived in the most de- 
lightfulharmony. Our love for each 
other increased daily. We had but 
one heart and one soul. Our very 
tastes accorded. 

Oh! how charming and happy is 
the wedded life of two Christian souls ! 
What mutual sympathy! How they 
divine each other’s thoughts! How 
readily they make the concessions at 
times so necessary, for the best 
matched people in this world do not 
always agree! A life more simple 
than ours cannot be imagined, and 
yet it was so sweet! 

I worked beside Victor in the 
morning and during a part of the 


afternoon, looking at him from time 
to time, saying a few words, or lis- 
tening as he read what he had just 
composed. He said he first tried 
the effect of his writings on me. 
How happy I was when he thus 
gave me the first taste of one of his 
spirited articles, in which he defend- 
ed his principles with an ardor of 
conviction and a vigor of style which 
impressed even those who were 
sceptical. 

Before dinner we went to walk to- 
gether. I persuaded Victor to de- 
vote a part of each day to physical 
exercise as well as mental repose, 
Our conversation always gave a 
fresh charm to these walks. And 
yet we did not talk much, but we 
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infused our whole souls into a word 
or two, or a smile. How often I 
dreamed of heaven during those de- 
licious hours! It is thus, I said to 
myself, the angels above hold com- 
munion with each other. They have 
no need of words to make themselves 
understood. 

Among the pleasant features of 
that period, I must not forget that 
of Victor’s success. Before he was 
appointed editor, the poor paper 
vegetated. There were but few sub- 
scribers. No one spoke of the ob- 
scure sheet which timidly defended 
sound principles and true doctrines. 
What a sad figure it made in the 
presence of its contemporary, Zhe 
Independent—a shameless, arrogant 
journal which boasted of despising 
all religious belief, and scoffed at the 
honest people foolish enough to read 
it! 

Victor had scarcely been chief 
editor of this despised paper three 
months before there was a decided 
change. Every day added to the 
list of subscribers. The Catholic 
Fournal was spoken of on all sides. 
The sceptical, even, discussed it. As 
to The Independent, it was forced to 
descend into the arena. In spite of 
itself, it had to engage in conflict 
against an adversary as skilled in 
irony as in logic. I acknowledge I 
was proud of Victor’s success, and, 
what was more, it made me happy. 
For a long time, young as I was, I 
had groaned at seeing Catholic inter- 
ests so poorly defended. ‘They were 
now as ably sustained as I could 
wish, and by the man whom I loved. 
All my wishes were surpassed ! 

Nevertheless, there is no perfect 
happiness in this world. Even those 
blissful years were not exempt from 
sorrow. God granted me twice, with 
an interval of two years, the long- 
wished-for joy of being a mother, but 
each time Providence only allowed 
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its continuance a few months. My 
first child, a boy, died at the end of 
six months. The second, a daughter, 
was taken from me before it was a 
year old, You are young, my friend 
and cannot understand how afflict- 
ing such losses are. A mother’s 
heart, I assure you, is broken when 
she sees her child taken from her, 
however young it may be. My hus- 
band himself was greatly distressed 
when our little boy was carried off 
after an illness of only a few hours. 
But his grief was still more profound 
when our little girl died. Dear child! 
though only nine months old, her 
face was full of intelligence, her eyes 
were expressive, and she had a won- 
derful way of making herself under- 
stood. She passed quietly away, 
softly moaning, and gazing at us with 
affection. Her father held her in 
his arms the whole time of her long 
agony. It seemed as if he thus 
hoped to retain her. She, too, was 
sad, I am sure. She seemed to 
know we were in grief, and to leave 
us with regret. Her sweet face only 
resumed its joyful expression after 
her soul had taken flight for heaven ; 
then a celestial happiness beamed 
from her features consecrated by 
death. Victor stood gazing at her 
a long time as she lay on the bed 
with a crucifix in her innocent hands. 
His lips murmured a prayer in a low 
tone. It seemed to me he was ad- 
dressing our angel child—begging 
her to pray that God would speedily 
call him to» dwell for ever with her 
in his blissful presence. The thought 
made me shudder. It seemed as if 
I had at that moment an interior re- 
velation. I knew that was Victor's 
prayer, and I had a presentiment it 
would be heard. 

From that day, though we had a 
thousand reasons to consider our- 
selves happy, we were no longer 
light-hearted as we once had been. 
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There was a something that weighed 
on our minds and kept us anxious, 
and empoisoned all our joys. Life 
seemed unsatisfactory, and we drew 
nearer to God. We were constantly 
speaking of him and the angel who 


had flown from us, and we often ap- 
proached the sacraments together. 
It was thus that God was secretly 
preparing Victor to return to him, 
and me to endure so terrible a 
blow. 


CHAPTER V. 


AN UNEXPECTED ASSAULT. 


No man was ever more fond of 
domestic life than Victor. The hap- 
piest hours of the day were those we 
all spent together—he, my mother, 
my young sister, and myself—occu- 
pied in some useful work, but often 
stopping to exchange a few words, 
It was with regret Victor sometimes 
left us at such hours to mingle with 
the world. He refused all invita- 
tions to dinners, soirées, and balls as 
often as possible, but he could not 
always do so. He had taken the 
first place—a place quite exceptional 
—in local journalism, and it was im- 
possible for him to decline all the 
advances made him. Besides, he 
wished, as was natural to one of his 
profession, to ascertain for himself 
public opinion on the question of the 
day. I cannot tell you how dull the 
evenings seemed when he was away, 
or how anxious I was till he returned. 
There was something dreadful about 
his profession. In vain he resolved 
to avoid personalities; they were 
often discovered when none had been 
intended. If he was fortunately able 
to keep within the limits he had 
marked out for himself, and confined 
himself to the defence of justice, mo- 
rality, and religion, he found these 
three great causes had furious oppo- 
‘nents. Whoever defended them in- 
curred the ardent ill-will of the ene- 
mies of all good. This is what hap- 
pened to Victor. Their secret hatred 
burst forth on an occasion of but 
little importance. 

A renowned preacher of the South, 


worthy in every respect of his repu- 
tation, came to preach at the cathe- 
dral during Advent. This man, as 
eloquent as he was good, attacked 
the vices of the day with all the ardor 
of an apostle. Many of the young 
men of the place who went to hear 
him were infuriated at the boldness 
of his zeal. Some supposed them- 
selves to be meant in the portraits he 
drew of vicious men in a manner so 
forcible and with such striking 
imagery as to make his hearers 
tremble. At the close of one of these 
sermons, there was some disturbance 
in the body of the church. Threats 
were uttered aloud, and women 
treated with insult. Victor, indig- 
nant at such conduct, had the cour- 
age to rebuke the corrupt young men 
of the place. Never had he been 
more happily inspired, and never had 
he produced such an effect. The 
article was everywhere read. It gave 
offence, and we awaited the conse- 
quences. 

The next day Victor received an 
invitation to a large ball given by a 
wealthy banker. The invitation sur- 
prised him, for he knew the banker 
was a liberal with but little sympathy 
for the priesthood and its defenders. 
I begged Victor to decline the invi- 
tation politely. I feared it was only 
a pretext to offer him some affront. 
He gently reassured me by saying 
that, though M. Beauvais was a lib- 
eral, he had the reputation of being an 
honorable man. “Iam glad,” added 
he, “to become acquainted with 
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those who frequent the banker’s salon. 
I shall probably find more than one 
Christian among them,” as, in fact, 
eften happened. 

When the night came, Victor went 
away, leaving me quite uneasy, in 
spite of all his efforts to reassure me. 
I made him promise to return at an 
early hour. I was beginning to be 
anxious towards eleven, when all at 
once there was a sound of hasty foot- 
steps. I sprang to the door—I 
opened it—it was he. As soon as he 
entered the room, I noticed he was 
extremely pale. He vainly endeav- 
ored to appear calm, but cowld not 
conceal the agitation that over- 
powered him. 

“ Victor,” I cried, “ something has 
happened !” 

“Yes, but not much, Somebody 
tried to frighten me.” 

“ Are you wounded ?” 

“No, they did not wish to take 
my life.” 

“T conjure you to tell me frankly 
what has happened.” 

“Well, here are the facts: I had 
left M. Beauvais’ house, where I was 
politely received, and had gone two 
streets, when I observed three men 
walking swiftly after me on the 
Place. They seemed well dressed, 
which removed my suspicions. I 
turned into the little Rue St. Augus- 
tine. It is dimly lighted in the 
evening and almost always desert- 
ed.” 

“ How imprudent !” 

“That is true. I did wrong. I 
had scarcely gone a hundred yards, 
before the three men overtook me.” 

_ Stop! exclaimed one of them. 
I stopped to ascertain what they 
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wished. The same voice continued 
in these terms: ‘How much do 
those calofins give you to defend 
them ?” 

“<*T have only one word to say in 
reply to your insulting question—I 
defend my own principles, above all 
because I cherish them in the depths 
of my soul.’ So saying, I sought to 
keep on my way. 

“One of them detained me. ‘ Be- 
fore going any further,’ said he who 
seemed to be the spokesman, ‘swear 
never to abuse the young men of this 
town again!’ 

“<¢T attack no one individually,’ I 
replied. ‘Am I forbidden to de- 
fend my own cause because it is not 
yours >—But this is no time or place 
for such an interview. It should be 
at my office and by daylight. Come 
to see me to-morrow, and I will an- 
swer your questions,’ 

“The three men were so wrapped 
up in their bernouses and large com- 
forters that I could not tell who they 
were. I thought it time to disen- 
gage myself from the grasp of the 
one that held me. I made a violent 
effort. In the struggle, my cloak fell 
off. As I stooped to pick it up, I re- 
ceived several blows. I then called 
for assistance. Several windows in the 
neighborhood opened. The three 
cowards disappeared. As you see, I 
am neither killed nor wounded. On the 
whole, no great harm has been done.” 

My whole frame trembled during 
this account. When it was ended, I 
became somewhat calmer, and, pas- 
sionately throwing my arms around 
Victor, I begged him to promise me 
solemnly never to go out again in the 
evening. He did so willingly. 


CHAPTER VI. 


VICTOR AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 


THE next morning Victor told me 
he did not feel any effect from what 


had occurred. He therefore went 
to the office as usual, and wrote a 
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spirited article, in which he made 
known and energetically stigmatized 
the base proceedings of those who 
had attacked him. The article at- 
tracted particular attention, and gave 
us the pleasant satisfaction of realiz- 
ing to what a degree Victor had won 
the good-will of upright men. On 
all sides they came that very day to 
express their indignation at the vio- 
lence used against him... . 

We should neither overestimate 
nor decry human nature. There are 
certainly a multitude of base men 
with low natures and vile instincts, 
But even among those who are the 
farthest from the truth there are 
some souls that have preserved a cer- 
tain uprightness and hearts of a cer- 
tain elevation for whom we cannot 
help feeling mingled admiration and 
pity. 

That same evening Victor com- 
plained of not being well, but kept 
saying it was nothing serious. With- 
out asking his consent, I sent for a 
physician, who examined him. Vic- 
tor was forced to acknowledge he 
had been chilled the night before. 
He was very warm when he left M. 
Beauvais’ house, and, to counteract 
the effect of the keen north wind, he 
started off swiftly, and was in a com- 
plete perspiration when overtaken by 
his assailants. Stopped in the mid- 
dle of the street, he was exposed to 
the cold night air, which was of 
course injurious. What was still 
worse, his cloak fell off, and it was 
several minutes before he recovered 
it. 

I was seized with terror at hearing 
these details. It seemed as if my 
poor husband had just pronounced 
his own death-warrant. At the same 
time a horrible feeling sprang up in 
my heart, such as I had never expe- 
rienced before. I was frantic with 
rage and hatred against those who 
were the cause of this fatal chill. [ 
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begged, I implored Victor and the 
physician to promise to take imme- 
diate steps for their discovery, that 
no time might be lost in bringing 
them to justice in order to receive 
the penalty they deserved. 

“Agnes,” said Victor mildly— 
“ Agnes, your affection for me mis- 
leads you. I no longer recognize 
my good Agnes,” 

But I gave no heed to what he 
said, and was only diverted from my 
hatred by the care I was obliged to 
bestow on him. In_ twenty-four 
hours my poor husband’s illness had 
increased to such a degree that I lost 
all hope. Poor Victor! he suffered 
terribly, and I added to his suffer- 
ings instead of alleviating them! I 
loved him too much, or rather with 
too human an affection. I afflicted 
him with my alternate outbursts of 
despair and anger. 

“Live without you!” I would ex- 
claim—* that is impossible! Oh! the 
monsters who have killed you, if they 
could only die in your stead! But 
they shall be punished and held up 
to infamy as they deserve! If there 
is no one else in the world to ferret 
them out, I will do it myself!” 

These fits of excitement caused 
Victor so much sorrow that the very 
remembrance of them fills me with 
the keenest remorse—a remorse I 
have reason to feel. His confessor, 
the physician, my mother, and he 
himself tried in vain to soothe me. 
One told me how far from Christian 
my conduct was, and another that I 
deprived my husband of what he 
needed the most—repose. I would 
not listen to them. I was beside 
myself. 

One evening I was sitting alone 
beside the bed of my poor sick one, 
and was abandoning myself anew to 
my unreasonable anger, when Victor 
took my hand in his, and said, in a 
tone that went to my very heart : 
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“ Agnes, I feel very weak. Per- 
haps I have not long to live. I beg 
you—I conjure you—to spare me the 
cruel sorrow of having my last hours 
embittered by a want of resignation 
I was far from expecting of you! 
Of all my sufferings, this is the great- 
est—and certainly that to which I 
can resign myself the least. What! 
my dear Agnes, do you, at the very 
moment of my leaving you, lay aside 
the most precious title you have in 
my eyes—that of a Christian woman, 
a woman of piety and fortitude— 
which transcends all others?... 
What! are you unable to -submit to 
the will of God! Because his de- 
signs do not accord with your views, 
you dare say that God no longer 
loves you—that he is cruel!... 
My dear, do you set up your judg- 
ment against that of God? Do you 
refuse him the sacrifice of my life 
and of your enmity? . . . Does not 
my life belong to him? ... And 
is not your enmity unchristian? ... 
Did they who have reduced me to 
this condition intend doing me such 
an injury?...I think not. Could 
they have done me the least harm if 
God had not permitted them?... 
No matter at what moment the fatal 
blow falls on us, no matter whence 
it comes, it only strikes us at the 
time and in the manner permitted by 
God.—Agnes, kneel here beside me, 
and repeat the words I am about to 
utter. Repeat them with your lips 
and with your whole heart, whatever 
it may cost you. It is my wish. It 
is essential for your own peace of 
mind, and also for mine. Agnes, 
my dear love, we have prayed a 
thousand times together and with 


hearts so truly united! Now that you 
see me ill, perhaps dying... can you 
refuse me the supreme joy of once 
more uniting my soul with yours be- 
fore God in the same prayer ?”... 

I burst into tears, and obeyed. 

“O my God!” he cried, “ what- 
ever thou doest is well done. No- 
thing can tempt me to doubt thy 
goodness. Is not thy loving-kind- 
ness often the greatest when it seems 
disguised the most? ... I firmly be- 
lieve so, and I forgive all those who 
have tried to injure me. I pray thee 
to convert them. As for me, I beg 
thee, O my God, to deal with me as 
thou judgest most for thy glory and 
for my good.” 

Victor uttered these words with so 
much fervor and emotion that I was 
stirred to the depths of my soul. A 
complete change took place within 
me which I #tributed to my dear 
husband’s prayers. My eyes, hitherto 
tearless, now overflowed. My an- 
ger all at once disappeared. A pro- 
found sadness alone remained, min- 
gled with resignation. .. . 

Victor’s life continued in danger 
some days longer. Then—oh! what 
happiness !—when I had made the 
sacrifice and bowed submissively to 
the divine will, the physician all at 
once revived my hopes. To com- 
prehend the joy with which my heart 
overflowed at hearing that perhaps 
my husband might be restored to 
life, you must, like me, pass through 
long hours of bitterness in which you 
repeat, with your eyes fastened on 
your loved one: “A few hours, and 
I shall behold him no more!” 

A week after, Louis was convales- 
cent. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A PROVIDENTIAL EVENT. 


Victor and I then entered upon a 
singular life of which I think there 


are but few instances. I felt from 
the first that his convalescence was 
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deceptive, and the physician secretly 
told him so. We both felt that God 
allowed us to pass a few more months 
together, but no longer. The disease 
was checked, but it still hung about 
my dear one. It assumed a new 
form, and changed into a slow mal- 
ady that was surely accomplishing 
its work. As frequently happens in 


such complaints, Victor was but par- - 


tially cured of inflammation of the 
lungs, and now became consumptive. 

A great poet says that no language, 
however perfect, can express all the 
thoughts, all the emotions, that spring 
up inthe soul.* This is true, I 
have often felt it, and now realize it 
more than ever. Ten months elaps- 
ed between Victor’s amelioration and 
his death—months memorable for 
great suffering, but which have left 
me many delightful, though melan- 
choly, remembrances. I wish I could 
impart these recollections to you. I 
hardly dare attempt it, so conscious 
am I of my inability to do them jus- 
tice. 

How, indeed, could I depict the 
love, stronger than ever, that bound 
me to my husband, spared in so un- 
hoped-for a manner, though but for 
a brief period—so brief that I could 
almost count the hours? How 
make you understand how elevated, 
superhuman, consoling, and yet sor- 
rowful, were our conversations ? 
How many times Victor said to me: 
“ Agnes, how merciful the good God 
is! See, he could have recalled me 
to himself at once, but still leaves 
me with you a few months longer. 
Oh! how heartily I desire to profit 
by this time in order to prepare for 
death, though I fear it not! I do 


* “That which is most divine in the heart of 
man never finds utterance for want of words to 
express it. The soul is infinite [this is saying 
too much: it is one thing to be infinite, and an- 
other to have a sense of the infinite], and lan- 
guage consists only of a limited number of signs 
perfected by use asa means of communication 
among the vulgar.’—Lamartine, Preface des 
Premieres Meditations. 
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not wish to spend one of these last 
hours in vain. I wish to do all the 
good in my power, and love you bet- 
ter and better as the blessed do in 
heaven. Oh! how sweet it will be 
to enter upon that perfect love 
above, which we have imagined, and 
had a foretaste of, here below—what 
do I say >—a thousand times sweeter, 
more perfect. Its enjoyment will be 
without any alloy of fear or sadness, 
for in loving, we shall have a right to 
say: ‘It is for ever!’ ” 

But of all the thoughts that occu- 
pied Victor’s mind at that period, 
that which was most constantly in 
his heart he expressed in these sim- 
ple but significant words: to do all 
the good possible! Penetrated with 
this desire, he resumed his duties at 
the ournal office as soon as he was 
able. His talents had developed 
under the influence of suffering. 
Every one remarked it. But contro- 
versy fatigued him, and he was not 
able to go out every day. He was, 
therefore, provided with an assistant 
—a young man of ability, to whom he 
could transfer most of the labor. He 
took pleasure in training him for the 
work, saying to himself: “He will 
be my successor. I shall still live in 
him, and have some part in the good 
he will do.” 

A part of the day, therefore, re- 
mained unoccupied. He employed 
these hours in writing a small work— 
a’ simple, touching book, which was 
published a short time before his 
death, and is still doing, to my know- 
ledge, much good among the people. 

Training his successor and pub- 
lishing a useful book were two good 
acts he took pleasure in, but, so great 
was his ardor for benefiting others, 
that they did not suffice. He earn- 
estly longed for some new opportun- 
ity of testifying to God how desirous 
he was of making a holy use of the 
last moments of his life. “ And yet,” 
he added, “I acknowledge this work 
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is perhaps presumptuous. It is ask- 
ing a special grace from God of 
which I am not worthy.” But God 
granted him this longed-for opportu- 
nity of devoting himself to his glory, 
and he embraced it with a heroism 
that won universal admiration. 

Spring returned, and we fell into 
the habit of going from time to time 
to pass a day in the country with 
Jeanne, my old nurse. Jeanne was 
one of those friends of a lower con- 
dition whom we often love the most. 
There is no jealousy in such a friend- 
ship to disturb the complete union 
of soul. It is mingled with a sweet 
sense of protection on one side, and 
of gratitude on the other—which is 
still sweeter. 

We went there in the morning, 
walked around awhile, then break- 
fasted and resumed our walk. 
Jeanne lived at St. Saturnin, six kilo- 
métres from town. It is a charming 
place, as you are aware. Near the 


village flows a stream bordered by 


poplars and willows that overshadow 
the deep but limpid waters. One 
morning we were walking in the 
broad meadow beneath the shade of 
these trees, when suddenly we saw a 
young man on the opposite shore, 
not six rods off, throw himself into 
the stream. Victor still retained a 
part of his natural vigor. Before I 
thought of preventing him, he 
sprang forward, and, seeing that the 
man who had precipitated himself 
into the water did not rise to the sur- 
face, jumped into the river, swam 
around some time, and finally suc- 
ceeded in bringing the stranger to 
shore. I was wild with anxiety and 
grief. Without allowing him to stop 
to attend to the person he had res- 
cued, I forced him to return to 
Jeanne’s in order to change his cloth- 
ing. He gave orders for some one 
to hasten to the assistance of the 
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poor man for whom he had so cour- 
ageously exposed his life. Several 
persons hastily left their work, and in 
a short time returned with the man 
who had tried to drown himself. 
He was still agitated, but had recov- 
ered the complete use of his facul- 
ties. At the sight of my husband in 
the garb of a peasant, he at once com- 
prehended to whom he owed his life. 
He was seized with a strange tremor ; 
he staggered, and seemed on the 
point of fainting. Victor made every 
effort to bring him to himself, and at 
length succeeded. As soon as this 
young gentleman, who was clad with 
uncommon elegance, recovered his 
strength and self-possession, he seized 
my husband’s hand and kissed it 
with a respect that excited strange 
suspicions in my mind. Victor ap- 
peared to know him, but I did not 
remember ever having seen him be- 
fore. Why had he thrown himself 
into the river? To drown himself, 
of course... . Why, then, did he testify 
so much gratitude and respect for 
one who had hindered him from ex- 
ecuting his project?... 

He requested, in a faint, supplicat- 
ing tone, to be left alone with Vic- 
tor, The rest of us withdrew into 
the garden. At our return, Victor 
whispered to me: “ This gentleman is 
Louis Beauvais, the banker’s oldest 
son. He himself will relate his his- 
tory to you after our return home.” 

The carriage was not to come for 
us till four o’clock. We therefore 
passed several hours together at 
Jeanne’s. Victor devoted himself to 
Louis with an attention that touched 
me inexpressibly. As to Louis, a 
son could not have shown more af- 
fection to the best of fathers than he 
to Victor. 

The hour of our departure came at 
last. We entered the carriage, and 
were all three at home in half an hour, 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HOME EDUCATION. 


As the family is the type and basis 
of society, so does it contain, as in a 
microcosm, all the questions, prob- 
lems, and difficulties that agitate the 
larger world. Marriage is first in im- 
portance within the family and in 
society, as representing the principle 
of creation; education comes next, 
as representing the principle of de- 
velopment. Given a new and per- 
fect society, made up of individual 
couples whose union should be abso- 
lutely satisfactory, and whose mo- 
tives, thoughts, and actions absolutely 
irreproachable, how is it to be per- 
petuated in this desirable state? If 
to the perfection of marriage were not 
added the consequent perfection of 
education, the new society, for a mo- 
ment raised up above former stand- 
ards of approximative goodness, 
would, in the course of half a gene- 
ration, be reduced lower than any 
standard of Christian times. This 
is so well understood that education 
has come to be the one cry of all 
parties, representing with some the 
conscientious result of their religious 
belief, with others merely their am- 
bition to make a stir in the politi- 
cal world. Christians look to it as 
fitting men for heaven; statesmen 
turn to it as fashioning the law-abid- 
ing citizen; atheists see in it the 
means whereby successfully to blind 
mankind, and make them swallow the 
poison hidden under the appearance 
of superficial cleverness; the devil 
grasps it as a tool, or recoils from it 
as from a thunder-bolt; but to no 
thinking being can it be a matter of 
indifference. 

We do not propose to go into that 
broader question of public education 


which, once within the scope of the 
law, and face to face with estab- 
lished national systems, immediately 
sets both hemispheres in a ferment; 
but to discuss that preliminary and 
more vital training whose silent 
power shows itself every day in the 
homes of thousands, neutralizing on 
the one hand good examples. and 
wholesome teaching, and on the 
other often redeeming from utter 
badness its half-corrupted subject, 
And first taking the literal meaning 
of the word education, i.e. to ead up, 
or out of (e-duco), we must remark 
that as education is coeval with the 
dawn of reason, so it is also continu- 
ous. It begins in the cradle, and 
goes on hand in hand with life to the 
grave. All experience, good or bad, 
is education, not only the lessons 
taught in school-hours, the lectures 
given in classes, halls, and colleges, 
not alone the books we read and 
the examinations we undergo, but, 
more emphatically, the places we 
frequent, the people we meet, the 
misfortunes we go through, the 
work we perform. Even prosperity 
is education, though seldom in the 
highest sense, but it is chiefly in the 
lower walks of fortune that the more 
important part of this daily and 
hourly education is imparted. For 
this reason specially, and in view of 
the future in which a chance word 
heard in the street or a stray visit 
to some place or person may be- 
come of such subtle and paramount 
gravity, should home education in 
the Christian sense of the word be 
encouraged to the utmost. More 
particularly should this be the case 
in non-Catholic countries. We have 
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no outward atmosphere of religion to 
trust to; no wayside crosses to re- 
mind us of the sufferings which our 
sins caused our Blessed Saviour; no 
simple shrines to bid us remember to 
pray for our invisible brethren in 
purgatory; no street processions to 
bring vividly before our minds that 
our King is more than an earthly 
lord, and our Mother more than an 
earthly parent. 

We do not breathe Catholicity in 
our daily life, and there is therefore the 
greater need of our drinking it in 
with our mother’s milk. This in- 
sensible and gradual instilling of re- 
ligion into our infant minds is the 
essence of Christian “home educa- 
tion.” First among all the influen- 
ces that go towards it is example. 
This extends over every detail of the 
household, and can be and should be 
kept in view in the poorest as well as 
the most comfortable home. In 
the latter, certainly, the duty is 


more stringent, the incentives to its 
performance lying so near at hand 
that it requires an absolutely guilty 


carelessness to neglect them. In the 
former, though a thousand excuses 
might be made for the neglect of this 
paramount duty, it should still be 
remembered that God’s grace is all- 
powerful, and never fails those who 
seek to do his will. Parents sorely 
tried during a day of toil and anxiety 
are often found more loving and for- 
bearing towards their helpless chil- 
dren than others who, with no trouble 
on their minds, yet delegate the “ tire- 
some ” office of nurse to a hired attend- 
ant; and although it is certainly to be 
deplored that in so many cases the 
children of the poor should be no- 
thing but little men and women al- 
ready weighed down by cares that 
ought to belong only to a later age, 
still it may be questioned whether 
even this is not a lesser evil in the 
long run than that other sort of neg- 
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lect which makes the children of the 
rich, for the most part, only the play- 
things of their parents. 

The poor, on the contrary, though 
necessity may make their children 
drudges, yet have in them early 
friends, while too often among their 
more fortunate neighbors children 
count only as the ornaments of the 
house. So that even out of evil 
comes good, and God has planted 
consolations in the path of his poor 
which go far to soften the miseries of 
their inevitable lot. We say inevita- 
ble, not as denying the immense, un- 
explored possibilities of alleviating 
this lot which remain in the power 
of future philanthropists, but as be- 
lieving in our Lord’s prophecy, “ The 
poor you have a/ways with you,” 
which blessed promise we count as a 
staff vouchsafed in mercy to help us 
on our way to heaven. 

We have said that the duty of good 
example is incumbent upon every 
parent, rich or poor. But not only 
those broad examples which could 
hardly fail to strike even an idiot, 
such as abstaining from unseemly 
brawls, from excesses of language and 
of self-indulgence—in plain words, 
from swearing and drinking—or from 
manifest dishonesty; there are sub- 
tler things than these, and which pro- 
duce indeed greater effect on the 
child spectator. Gross vice has 
often that redeeming phase of being 
its own antidote by disgusting those 
who come in daily contact with it. 
The principle on which the Spar- 
tans educated their children in tem- 
perance by exhibiting before them 
the drunken helots was (however 
cruel its application on the persons of 
their unhappy prisoners) a consum- 
mate proof of practical wisdom. 
That which does not carry such an 
antidote with it is more to be feared 
in the education of a child. A spirit 
of irritability between husband and 
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wife ; a carelessness on the part of 
either in entering cordially into the 
other’s little interests; an exhibition 
of temper over absurd trifles or of 
unamiability in small questions of 
self-denial—these tell gravely upon a 
child’s character. Observation and 
criticism are childhood’s natural 
characteristics, and very logical and 
very pitiless are childhood’s judg- 
ments. The old-fashioned code of 
a “well-behaved” child used to be 
never to ask questions; we are not 
so sure that this code was faultlessly 
wise. We suffer perhaps under a 
somewhat aggravated form of a very 
dissimilar one just now, and may be 
tempted—not unpardonably—to wish 
for the peace of the good old times 
back again. As usual, the middle 
course is the most rational as 
well as beneficial, and if it were in 
our power to stop the violent sway- 
ings of the social pendulum from one 
extreme to the other, we would glad- 


ly do our part in the work. 

It is therefore in the more unheed- 
ed and less abnormal occurrences of 
every day that the greatest force of 
example lies, and that harm or good 


may be done beyond recall. Chris- 
tian gentleness, that daily unobtru- 
sive charity which in rough homes 
amply makes up for what outward 
refinement may be lacking, and in 
more prosperous households alone 
sets the seal of true worth upon such 
exterior polish as there is, is the 
golden secret of a perfect example. 
And this spirit should extend to 
every domestic relation, covering the 
whole field of contingencies which 
may assume such grave proportions 
in a child’s memory. Your deport- 
ment to the poor, if you are rich your- 
self, has an invaluable force of ex- 
ample ; the patience with which you 
listen to a tale of distress, the deli- 
cate courtesy implied in an attentive 
attitude, the gracefulness of your 
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alms, and the wise but gentle discrim- 
ination of your questioning, all have 
an untold effect upon the little trotter 
by your side, hardly old enough 
to reason however dimly, but old 
enough to bear away a nameless im- 
pression of the scene. On the other 
hand, think of the responsibility in- 
curred by a rude or callous reception ; 
a sneering or lofty air of caution 
against what you think may be an 
imposture ; above all, perhaps, a care- 
less alms given to be rid of a dis- 
agreeable importunity, and a half-ex- 
pression of relief when the interrup- 
tion is happily over! The child at 
your side bears away this impression 
quite as surely, and in after-years 
uses its imitative powers quite as 
skilfully, as if the impression had been 
one of mercy and kindness; and a 
very few scenes of this sort are 
enough to mould for a child a certain 
standard of behavior. 

Among the domestic relations, 
none is more likely to strike a child’s 
eye than that between master and 
servant. Here also dangerous 
seeds of future heartlessness may be 
easily sown by the example of a care- 
less or haughty parent. Considerate 
thought for the proper comforts of 
those whose toil ensures your leisure 
is one of the foremost Christian du- 
ties. A child is naturally tyrannical, 
and this disposition, if fostered by 
an injudicious mother, may lead to 
a shameless persecution of the very 
persons to whose care children are 
most often left. This, in turn, will 
encourage tyranny on the nurse’s 
part, and engender a system of mu- 
tual deceit ; the child and the servant 
trying to circumvent each other in 
carrying tales, and then sheltering 
themselves by lies from the conse- 
quences of having carried them. 
Now, all this is to the last degree in- 
jurious to the future character of the 
child ; it withers the principle of hon- 
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or; it kills all manliness and straight- 
forward dealing, and sows the seeds 
of those two inseparable vices, cruel- 
ty and cowardice. In after-life, when 
the despairing mother sees her dar- 
ling sink below himself, and earn the 
unenviable names of bully and sneak, 
can she blame him for shattering the 
ideal she blindly worshipped in his 
person? Notso, for with justice can 
she look back on her own folly, and 
with bitterness cry out, “ /¢ was my 
fault.” 

Very different is the other and 
the good example shown by so many 
holy and conscientious women in 
their relations with their households. 
Considerateness and forbearance in 
all things are not incompatible with 
firmness in some. A sense of your 
own dignity, were it nothing higher, 
will dictate a kind bearing towards 
those in humbler station ; for to those 
who never obtrude their superiority 
a double homage will ever be accord- 
ed. A child can exercise on its at- 
tendants some of the noblest virtues 
of manhood; the household is a little 
world, a preparatory stage on which 
to rehearse in miniature the opportu- 
nities of after-life. Pleasure given to 
some, a little gift or a gracious 
speech vouchsafed to others; conso- 
lation afforded to one in grief, atten- 
tion shown to one in sickness; and, 
above all, a mindfulness of not mak- 
ing the yoke of servitude too gall- 
ing by restricting the natural and 
proper diversions of those whom God 
has destined to bear it—such are a 
few of the lessons a child should 
learn, not in words alone, but in the 
manner of its parents and the uncon- 
scious radiating of an habitual ex- 
ample. 

Another class of influences under 
which a child will necessarily come 
is that of social relations, For the 
most part, children are made too 
much of ashow. They are taught 
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—or allowed—certain little man- 
nerisms which, at their age, are call- 
ed charming, but, if looked at by the 
light of common sense, are simply as 
absurd as they are forward. Later 
on, when they begin to use their 
reason, they are often listeners to 
frivolous or scandalous conversations, 
in which they pick up, if not a half- 
knowledge of vice, certainly a whole 
love of gossip. Now, all this is de- 
plorable from a Christian point of 
view. Ina really Christian home— 
a home such as we aspire to see at 
least in every Catholic family—the 
case would be very different. En- 
tertainments and fétes would be judi- 
ciously “few and far between,” and 
in its mother’s visitors the child would 
see only fresh objects of its mother’s 
charitable tact. If anything against 
charity were said, the hostess would 
gently check the conversation, either 
by palliating the fault alluded to, 
suggesting a better motive than the 


apparent one concerning any person 
implicated, or turning the conversa- 
tion skilfully to some less dangerous 


topic. Those formal visits, made to 
kill time or otherwise uselessly, would 
have no part in her day’s programme, 
and with ever charitable but firm de- 
meanor would she effectually check 
the frequent demands thus made 
upon her time by others. The child, 
quick of perception, as almost all 
children are, would be unconsciously 
moulded‘ to habits of orderly and 
discriminating hospitality, and would 
soon learn to do something for God 
in every social pastime which it legi- 
timately enjoyed. 

This brings us to the subject of 
order, an important virtue in the 
Christian home. Education itself, if 
given in a desultory fashion, would 
be next to useless, and some of that 
strict apportioning of time which 
gives to our study hours their whole- 
some monotony is essential also for 
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the home training of youth. This 
may seem at first sight a very arbi- 
trary decision, but, when we come to 
look deeper into it, we find that it 
has the same relation to the future 
moral life as the study of the classics 
or of mathematics to the intellectual 
life. A knowledge of the Greek and 
Latin poets, orators, and historians 
has perhaps very little influence on 
the practical and ultimate result of a 
college education ; but the effect of 
refinement it has on the mind, and 
the polished tone it imperceptibly 
gives to thought, manners, and con- 
versation, are benefits simply incal- 
culable. So with mathematics. A 
boy may not have any aptitude for 
that science, and may never hope to 
become proficient in it ; still, the habit 
of application, the facility of concen- 
trating and commanding his thoughts, 
which is the natural result of the 
close study demanded by the exact 
sciences, are things whose influence 
on his future career cannot be rated 
too high. They may not unlikely 
ensure temporal success, and, in these 
days of feverish competition, this 
argument should not be overlooked. 
Still, it is from a higher motive that 
we say the same of habits of order 
in the home. This regularity, which, 
no doubt, may be tedious, just as 
mathematics may be dry, is not lost 
on the general impressions of child- 
hood, and, were it only for its own 
sake, should be looked upon as a 
seal of likeness to the works of God, 
which cannot fail to hallow the fam- 
ily circle. We have said that the 
family is the world in miniature, and 
as the principle of order was the 
presiding attribute in creation, so 
ought we in our daily lives to take 
it as a means of creating more and 
more time, more and more opportu- 
nities, for the service of God. “Be 
perfect, even as your heavenly Fa- 
ther is perfect.” 
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In the education given by the con- 
stant example of the parents, nothing 
is more important than family prayer, 
or, at least, prayer said at the mo- 
ther’s knee. In the most solemn of 
duties, it is not fitting that parent 
and child should be separated. If 
Jesus has said that his Father can 
refuse nothing to “two or three ga- 
thered together in his name,” how 
much more invincible must be the 
joint prayer of those who are linked 
by such close and sacred ties, those 
who present to him a faint shadow 
of his own humble home at Naza- 
reth! Think you that Jesus in his 
kingdom forgets the simple hearth 
where his Mother taught him, accord- 
ing to the development of his human 
nature, those formulz of prayer and 
thanksgiving which he himself, in his 
divine nature, had taught to the Jew- 
ish lawgivers? Does he forget the 
rites of circumcision and _ presenta- 
tion, the offerings and ransom paid 
for him according to the law, the 
visit to the temple at Jerusalem? 
He has shown us in his obedience to 
these religious observances his wish 
that we should imitate his outward 
devotion gnd submission to the 
church. Family worship is dear to 
him in remembrance of his own 
childhood, and as it is one of the 
most solemn, so it is also one of the 
sweetest duties of the Christian pa- 
rent. It tends to give the child a 
proper spirit of faith and simple reli- 
ance, in that it sees its earthly parent, 
to whom it looks up for everything 
and considers as the final arbiter of 
its small world, prostrate before a 
higher Fatherhood, and taking to- 
wards the divine Omnipotence the 
very attitude of a submissive and 
expectant child. 

Next to prayer itself, pious reading 
cannot fail to demand our attention 
as the second great spiritual help in 
the routine of home education. This 
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should be simple and well suited to 
the understanding of young children, 
and, above all, should not be a dry 
and barren formality, but should be 
explained and amplified by the mo- 
ther’s comments. How, unless ques- 
tions are freely allowed—nay, en- 
couraged—can the extent of the im- 
pression made by spiritual reading 
be measured ? Then, what an inex- 
haustible resource does not this read- 
ing or its equivalent—descriptjons by 
word of mouth—afford to a thought- 
ful parent! The beautiful narratives 
of the Old Testament, the stories of 
the four gospels, the many striking 
incidents in the lives of the saints, 
the legends of the faithful middle 
ages, the histories of the contempo- 
raneous manifestations of God’s mer- 
cy, all offer mines of wealth to a 
skilful narrator. If, instead of goblin 
tales more fit for the entertainment 
of rational people than for the staple 
of a child’s too credulous medita- 
tions, these holy histories became the 
nursery rhymes of the future genera- 
tion, it would be well indeed for the 
spiritual advance of our age. If 
among the romances of medieval 
times more of those were chosen in 
which religion figures than of those 
where fairy and elf appear, it would 
be a better promise for the future 
health, moral and physical, of our 
people. Who knows how much of 
that nervousness which is the charac- 
teristic disease of our day is due to 
those unwholesome terrors of infancy, 
those threats of bogy and ogre, with 
which children are frightened into 
silence or lulled into uneasy sleep! 
The child who would be, in a manner, 
the companion of the boy Jesus, of 
the child Precursor, the infant Samuel, 
the Holy Innocents, the children of 
whom our Lord said, “Suffer them 
to come unto me, and forbid them 
not,” and of the many boy and girl 
saints—S. Rose of Viterbo, S. Aloy- 


sius Gonzaga, S. Stanislaus Kostka— 
would be a far healthier and more 
manly subject than the mental com- 
panion of deformed sprites and forest 
goblins. The young mind is so im- 
pressionable that it is the greatest 
possible mistake to let its first exer- 
cise of reason spend itself on unreali- 
ties; they are apt to take on an in- 
fluence not readily shaken off, and to 
cumber the ground long after room 
is needed for more serious growths 
of thought. This may seem an ex- 
ceptional mode of “proceeding, per- 
haps an eccentric one, the contrary 
having for so many ages held sway, 
but we take leave to think that it has 
reason, expediency, and religion on 
its side. 

To this great duty of example, 
which ramifies itself as often as there 
are distinct classes of influence, is 
added the duty of vigilance. Parents 
need not only the knowledge of what 
to impart, but the instinct of what to 
shun. As watchers over a citadel, 
they have to guard against the mask- 
ed inroads of the enemy, and care- 
fully to sift their children’s surround- 
ings, whether social or domestic, lest 
any taint should lurk in the associa- 
tion. We have read somewhere in a 
book of devotion that those who 
carry great treasures in a frail vessel 
naturally take the greater care as to 
their gait and speed ; they look well 
to see if the road is level, or to avoid 
its irregularities if it is not; they take 
heed to keep their eyes and mind in- 
tent on what they bear, so as to 
bring it safe to its destination. Even 
so does the mother carry in her hands 
the priceless treasure of a human 
soul, and her solicitude for its perfect 
preservation from all taint or attack 
should be little less than that of the 
child’s Guardian Angel himself. If, 
as we have just hinted, she should 
choose with such scrupulous care 
even the companions of his fancy, so 
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much the more should this judicious 
censorship be extended to the real 
companions of his studies or recrea- 
tions. Perhaps the influence of 
childish association is even greater 
than the mother’s own, and what the 
latter may have laboriously sown 
will be uprooted in a moment by the 
former. Children’s minds, in indis- 
criminate contact with each other, are 
as powder and spark brought togeth- 
er; if each had been kept until the 
right moment, and applied in the 
right way, we might have had an 
illumination; as it is, we have a con- 
flagration. As childhood merges 
into youth, the choice of a school 
brings this question of companion- 
ship into prominence. In a public 


institution, itis not possible to admit 
only children who come, well-taught 
and docile-minded, from irreproach- 


able homes ; the very aim and end of 
the institution would thus be frustrated, 
Nor is it possible for its parents, once 
a child is admitted, to choose abso- 
lutely who, among its many school- 
fellows, shall be its special friends. 
Much may be done in that way by 
advice, tact, and prayer; still, guid- 
ance falls far short of absolute choice. 
It is therefore evident that the great- 
er care should be taken to choose the 
school which in itself shall have the 
greatest influence in moulding the cha- 
racter of its scholars, and thereby in 
transforming into fitter companions for 
the new-comer those very children 
who, zolens volens, must needs be his 
everyday acquaintances. But the in- 
fluence of home does not cease with 
the first day at school. Letters from 
home, breathing the old atmosphere, 
will carry the child back, week by 
week, to his old associations, be they 
good or bad; the holidays will bring 
him again within the fascination of the 
old circle, and occasional visits from 
the companions of his early childhood 
will complete the charm, Thus aninfi- 
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nite amount of good, or a correspond- 
ing amount of harm, may yet be done 
after the home education period has, 
strictly speaking, passed away. 

And here is, perhaps, the best place 
to touch upon the holy influence which 
an elder brother or sister may exercise 
on a younger one. This, one of the 
most powerful means of good, is only 
second to that of the parents them- 
selves, and may furnish a very beauti- 
ful illustration of true and discerning 
brotherly love. It is spiritual friend- 
ship engrafted upon the stock of natu- 
ral affection, itself a noble virtue and 
most sweet tie, which has often, even 
in heathen times, produced great ef- 
fects. Under this figure of brother- 
hood God has typified his union with 
creatures; he made himself our Bro- 
ther through the incarnation; and 
everywhere brotherhood is synony- 
mous with the dearest and purest fel- 
lowship. Our brothers and sisters in 
the flesh, especially if they are young- 
er than ourselves, are as much our 
care and charge as they are of our pa- 
rents; and of this we have a striking 
instance in the very first book of the 
Pentateuch, and only a few years 
after the sinless creation of Adam. 
Cain’s defiant plea, “Am I my bro- 
ther’s keeper ?” failed to meet with 
God’s endorsement, but brought in- 
stead the terrible answer that he 
should be “a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond upon the earth.” In the daily 
companionship of brotherhood, this 
scene is often re-enacted; souls are 
slain by their own kindred, and the 
world smiles and passes blindly on. 
But God has set a mark upon the 
murderer by which the devils know 
him and kill him not, because they 
know too well whose road he is even 
now treading, and that in the last 
day his mark shall be revealed to all. 
Here is the dark side of that con- 
tinuous education which is as potent- 
ly at work in dens of shame and 
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places of pleasant danger as it is in 


Christian homes and schools. Here 
is that nefarious education which neu- 
tralizes or obliterates the happy past, 
and leads our young men by tortuous 
paths of gradual vice to the end of 
many such deceptive panoramas—the 
gallows or suicide. 

False example, insidious prompt- 
ings, rash indulgences, intoxicating 
freedom, wily friendship—through 
these and-many kindred forms, subtle 
may be and proportionately danger- 
ous, the devil, in the person of your 
brother or your seeming friend, leads 
you on till the murder of Abel is 
repeated, and the insolent excuse 
flung back to heaven: “Am I my 
brother’s keeper ?” 

The system of rewards and punish- 
ments has much to do with the mo- 
ral training of youth. With regard to 
this, we may startle our readers by 
broaching views so different from 
those time-honored ones that pretend 
to find their sanction in the Biblical 
rule, “Spare the rod, and spoil the 
child,” as to seem heretical to good 
old-fashioned, jog-trot parents.* But 
what if the Scripture itself were to 
fail them ? What authority have they 
for understanding “the rod” in its 
literal instead of its figurative sense ? 
The rod was, with the Hebrews, an 
emblem of power: witness the mira- 
cles of Aaron in Egypt, and the blos- 
soming of his rod when his supreme 
authority was called in question by 
the rebellion of Core. “The rod” 
may therefore very plausibly be taken 
as meaning parental authority, and 
the text would thus imply nothing 
more than a declaration that the care- 
lessness of the parent will be responsi- 
ble for the wrong-headedness of the 


* As we are not without experience in the man- 
agement of children, we cannot agree with our 
contributor in the proposed banishment of the 
rod from the nursery, however much we may 
prefer moral suasion when found 
Ep. C. W. 


effectual.— 
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child. In this sense we prefer to 
read this passage, and for this reason: 
physical punishments and rewards 
will be indissolubly associated in a 
young child’s mind with his good or 
bad actions, just as they are coupled 
in the memory and instinct of a dog 
with the various desirable or undesir- 
able things it has been taught or for- 
bidden to do. This produces a low 
and degrading standard by which 
moral actions are henceforward mea- 
sured by the child, and later on will 
lead to the impression that the ab- 
sence of such tangible consequences 
argues the right to do as he pleases, ir- 
respective of merely moral restraints ; 
whereas, if the rewards and punish- 
ments meted out to him are of the 
moral and intellectual order, his con- 
ception of the principle of duty will 
be abstract and independent. Child- 
hood has a natural leaning towards 
deception ; therefore truth should be 
made not only prominent, but attract- 
ive. To own a fault, and even to con- 
fess it unasked, should be an under- 
stood palliation of the fault itself; 
whereas any attempt at concealment 
should be treated as a far graver of- 
fence than the action concealed. In 
a word, the principle of Christian hon- 
or should be the key-note of home 
education, and any meanness should 
be condemned as the most contempt- 
ible of all faults. Sensitive as chil- 
dren are to the slightest alteration of 
manner: in their regard, they would 
feel keenly the silence and avoidance 
which this plan presupposes in their 
parents’ conduct towards them when 
guilty of a dishonorable action, and, 
by associating the idea of wrong with 
that of disgrace, would very soon be 
brought to a truer estimate of morals 
than if wrong with them was only 
the synonyme of fain. Again, the 
system of physical punishment inva- 
riably leads to defiance ; it stirs up a 
spirit of contradiction and sullenness 
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which gradually encrusts the young 
mind with the deplorable proof-ar- 
mor of ultimate indifference. We 
need give but one example—a per- 
sonal one—ofthe immense superiority 
of moral over physical punishment. 
Asa child, we were stubborn and 
self-willed, and were frequently treat- 
ed, not exactly to corporal indignities, 
but to threadbare schoolroom devi- 
ces for overcoming temper. ‘Two or 
three times it happened that, these 
worn-out means proving as inefficient 
as “ water on a duck’s back,” fatherly 
authority had to be invoked. It 
always took one form—silence. For 
a week there would be none of the 
happy familiarities between father 
and child, but, instead, a cessation of 
the usual pleasant and indu'gent inter- 
course, and now and then a grave 
look of displeasure as the culprit 
would make some spasmodic and 
despairing advance. This was the 
only punishment which made the 
slightest impression, and the keen 
remembrance of it lasts to this day. 
Sometimes, when we were older, 
another variety was tried. Instead 
of being, according to the old code, 
starved on bread and water in a dark 
closet, we were seated alone at a ta- 
ble, while the rest of the family ate 
together as usual; every dish was 
ceremoniously brought up and served 
at our solitary meal, and every ser- 
vant in the house was perfectly aware 
of the cause; no one spoke or offer- 
ed us the least attention beyond the 
ordinary formalities, and we were 
treated half like a distinguished pris- 
oner, half like an excommunicated 
person. The result was admirable, 
prompt in the extreme, and cer- 


tain to ensure an unusually long term 
of subsequent docility. 
Rewards are no less important 


than punishments. Of these, know- 
ledge and religious opportunities 
should. in our idea, form the staple. 
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They are thus invested with a per- 
sonal interest to the child; they 
come before him as things specially 
concerning his own good behavior 
and his parents’ appreciation of it. 
For instance, the mother reads him 
Scripture stories and the legends of 
the saints; he listens with absorption, 
and longs to read the book him- 
self, but the road through the alpha- 
bet and spelling-book is uninviting. 
Why not teach him through the 
book itself? The illuminated capi- 
tals will strike him by their beauty, 
the pictures will lend force to the dif- 
ficult words, and help his memory to 
connect them with the illustrated 
subject. Instead of finding church 
services an irksome interruption to 
his games, he might be made to look 
upon them as the highest rewards he 
can obtain. For a well-learnt lesson 
in catechism, he might be taught to 
chant one of those immortal poems, 
the Psalms ; for proficiency in 
Bible history, he might be taken to 
some of the most picturesque of 
our solemn ceremonies, and hear, 
on the way, of the typical manner 
in which it is connected with that 
history; for an act of childish self- 
denial, he might be allowed to serve 
as acolyte at Mass, Even these re- 
wards, however, should not be inju- 
diciously multiplied, for familiarity 
would beget irreverence,—the worst 
stumbling-block that could be laid in 
a child’s spiritual path. We think 
that a Christian education in the 
early days of childhood could go no 
further in perfection than this—the 
thorough identification of all happi- 
ness with religion. ’ 

We have yet to speak of a detail 
in household economy, which, in point 
of interest, is one of the foremost. 
Personal attention to a child is a 
part of the mother’s duty of vigi- 
lance, and the fashionable custom of 
leaving such attention to domestics 
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cannot be reprobated too strongly. 
This personal care is, first of all, an 
instinct of nature which it must re- 
quire a very thick coating of frivolity 
entirely to supersede ; and it is, sec- 
ondly, a duty of religion from which 
even great physical sickness cannot 
conscientiously release the parent. 
Numberless evils flow from a neglect 
of this imperious duty. The for- 
saken child will learn in time to for- 
get its mother, to think of her as a 
splendid being very far from him— 
one not to be annoyed by his cries 
or made nervous by his romps, but 
to be gazed at from afar, like a grand 
picture or work of art. Happy child 
if an affectionate, compassionate 
nurse takes the vacant place of his 
own mother, and makes him familiar 
with those sweet, nameless trivialities 
that make up the world of a child’s 
heart; but, even so, how sad the 
necessity for such comfort! How 
much more sad, then, the position of 
the unloved child, neglected even by 


its nurse, or left to the well-meaning 
but questionable petting of the other 


servants! ‘They will not be reticent, 
though they may be obsequious, and 
the future character of their charge 
will be warped beyond remedy. 
Pride, too, will be ridiculously fos- 
tered, and will drive tenderness 
away; a certain recklessness will be 
infused into the child’s habits, and 
reverence, refinement, sensitiveness, 
will be petrified within him. He 
will feel himself of no value, since no 
one cares for him, and, if no happy 
influence stops his downward course, 
he will be a cynic before he is twen- 
ty-five. 

We have said so much in this 
strain, and made so much of the 
gloomy side of the question, that we 
feel bound to speak a little more 
fully of the model Christian home, 
not only as it should be, but—thank 
God that we can say it !—as it very 
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often is. We know that, according 
to Father Faber’s beautiful expression, 
“God has many Edens in this world,” 
and surely among our Christian 
homes many deserve this name. 

There are those in which the fa- 
ther is not absorbed in business and 
the mother by fashion, where the ser- 
vants are happy and attached mem- 
bers of the family, where daily 
prayer and cheerful work alternate 
with each other in order, where re- 
creation does not degenerate into riot, 
nor work conduce to moroseness, 
Healthy exercise and early hours 
keep the doctor from the door, while 
constant industry repulses the pro- 
verbial visitor who always “ finds 
mischief for idle hands to do.” The 
father is the genial companion of his 
children, and does not lose their re- 
spect by gaining their confidence; 
the mother is the guardian spirit of 
the household, the wise woman of the 
Proverbs, “ whose children rose up 
and called her blessed ; her husband, 
and he praised her.” ‘Towards each 
other the husband and wife behave 
as they would before the angels of 
God, because they remember that 
he who scandalizeth “a little one” 
is accursed, and that the angel of 
“the little one,” who is there con- 
tinually beside him and in some sort 
represents him in heaven, “ beholds 
the face of the Lord.” The children 
are submissive, not through fear, but 
through ‘reason and love; for the ac- 
knowledged superiority of their elders 
has a rational force with them, and 
they think themselves honored in 
obeying those who are wiser than 
they. They have Jesus of Nazareth 
ever before their eyes—the Boy who, 
as he grew in years, “ waxed strong 
in wisdom and grace,” and who, 
though he was God, “ went down, 
and was subject to them,” 

This life, peaceful, orderly, reli- 
gious, the life of the cloister transla- 
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ted into the home, is in itself educa- 
tion. Its holy influence is not con- 
fined to space or time, but will live 
in the hearts of the scattered family 
through youth and manhood to ex- 
treme old age. In fancy, they will be 
able to reconstruct that home; in spi- 
rit, to revisit it long after its dearest in- 
mates shall have left it for their hea- 
venly home, long after its material 
frame shall have passed away to other, 
perhaps to careless, hands. In their 
various resting-places, whether a new 
home, the daughter of that shrine, 
or only a rock just above the level 
of the sea of fortune, the hallowed 
remembrance will come back to them 
freighted with hope and strength for 
the future. Even in heaven, the Son 
of God is called Jesus of JVazareth, 
and can we forget the home and 
the mother that made us what we 
are P 

In all that pertains to this ideal, 
although man is bound to subserve it 
to the utmost, woman is more 
solemnly pledged to its fulfilment. 
Man has the world for his empire: 
woman has man—during the years of 
his pupilage. The mother’s education 
is the child’s second birth, and she 
who, being mother to the body of her 
child, neglects that more laborious 
training which accompanies its moral 
development, practically refuses to 
be the mother of its soul. To a wo- 
man failing in her home duties is at- 
tached more reproach than to a neg- 
lectful husband and father, because 
her office is the more sacred, her po- 
sition the nearer to God. It wasa 
woman who was glorified by the 
most miraculously close union with 
God that the universe has ever seen, 
and by that standard alone should 
womanhood and motherhood be 
judged. If it falls short of a faint 
copy of Mary the mother of Jesus, it 
is condemned, for the state that has 
been the most divinely exalted should 
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ever after remain the most humanly 
perfect. 

The mere temporal importance of 
home education, though secondary 
to its spiritual aspect, cannot be over- 
looked. Besides the duty of the an- 
gel—training souls for heaven—wo- 
man has the duty of the citizen, i.e, 
training patriots for the state. With- 
out faith there is no love of country 
in the highest sense; without disci- 
pline, no love of law. It is woman’s 
task to mould the men who, in the 
future, will mould the nation. High 
or low it matters not: the mother 
of the statesman and the mother of 
the laborer work alike towards their 
country’s glory. Thestate needs hands 
as well as heads, and the mason who 
cuts the common stones has as much 
part and should have as much pride 
in the completed building as the artist 
who carves the wonderful pinnacles or 
fashions the marvellous capitals, 

We have spoken perhaps too ex- 


clusively of the duties and circum- 
stances of the higher classes in this 


matter of home education. Perhaps 
it is not altogether unprovidential 
that we should have been led to do 
so; for of the various divisions of hu- 
manity which our Lord in his parable 
of the sower represents under the 
figure of the different accidents that 
befell the good seed, we know which 
is, unhappily, the least productive, 
Jesus himself has explained that the 
thorns which choked the seed are the 
“ cares, and riches, and pleasures of 
this life.” Mark well, the cares ; not 
only the riches and pleasures, for 
those self-sought and profitless cares 
have not the blessings on them which 
the God-given cares of poverty have. 
The poor and lowly too often shame 
their more fortunate brethren by their 
greater self-devotion and generosity. 
Their homes, so much less prosper- 
ous, are yet often so much more edi- 
fying, than ours; and let it be remem- 
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bered that every act of theirs has, ac- 
cording to the measure of their inferior 
opportunities, double the merit of any 
similar act of ours. So with the 
wholesome reticence which becomes 
us who have so many opportunities 
and neglect them : we have preferred to 
point out the beam that is in our own 
eye, rather than pharisaically to ex- 
patiate on the mote that is in our 
neighbor’s. Yet we would not that 
any class should deem itself exempt 
from the duties of home education—- 
duties which, with the poor, have all 
the added merit of absolute heroism. 
The poor are told, and doubtless 
truly, by our teachers and superiors, 
that their condition should be dear 
to them because it was that of our 
Lord himself; but we, their brethren 
and fellow-pilgrims, should labor to 
supplement this teaching by making 
that very condition less irksome to 
them. Who can dream of Jesus on 
earth as not being poor and desti- 
tute ? But, on the other hand, who 


would dare, were he now on earth, 
to be behindhand in ministering to 
his poverty? Now, the alms we owe 
to his earthly representatives are two- 


fold, ie. spiritual and temporal. 
Among the former, none are so meri- 
torious as good examples. Have we 
not in these days a perpetual and 
most sadly grotesque picture of class 
aping class, of tawdriness following 
close on the heels of fashion, of as- 
piring vanity actually crowding out 
the legitimate needs of the body? 
If this system of imitation must be, 
why not give it a worthy subject to 
practise upon ? 

Reform, to be practical, must begin 
in the higher strata of society ; for not 
only to individuals, but also, in a 
wider sense, to classes, is the keeper- 
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ship of brotherhood entrusted. We 
are our “brother’s keeper,” and our 
“brother” is the mass of men who 
look up to us for guidance. As long 
as our fathers and husbands care 
more for their office than their home, 
so long will the bulk of the nation be 
mere animated machines snatching 
after precarious wealth; as long as 
our wives and mothers care more for 
the drawing-room than for the nur- 
sery and study, so long will the mass 
of women be heartless coquettes or 
abandoned harlots. We speak strong- 
ly, because we feel strongly. This is 
an age of initial struggle, which our 
faith should turn into an era of better 
things. If we need any “new de- 
parture,” let it be the departure from 
frivolity to domesticity, from con- 
temptible weakness to the manliness 
of the Gospel. And here let us say 
one word to the head of the family, 
to him without whose example even 
the mother’s influence is incomplete. 
Business is zo/ the whole of life; it is 
not even the first earthly good to be 
sought for. Success often kills happi- 
ness, and its exclusive pursuit always 
kills peace. The father who allows 
business to isolate him from allthe ten- 
derer interests of his home achieves 
two things: he alienates his children’s 
affection—afterhaving very likely worn 
out his wife’s devotion—and he teach- 
es them betimes the baneful lesson 
that before Mammon all other inter- 
ests must bow. This false doctrine 
his children will teach to theirs by an 
example equally gloomy with his 
own, and thus God will be forgotten 
in the very gifts which one word of 
his mouth could turn in a moment to 
dust and ashes, 

Shall this be so, or will Christian 
parents take lieed to their duty ? 
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THE PICTURE OF THE RIVIERE OUELLE. 


A CANADIAN LEGEND. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF M, 


I.—THE MISSIONARY. 


READER, have you ever been in 
the old church of the Rivitre Ouelle ? 
In one of its side-chapels is an ex- 
voto which was placed there many 
long years ago by a stranger who 
was miraculously preserved from 
death. It is a very old picture, full 
of dust, and of no artistic value, but 
it recalls a touching story; I learned 
it when very young, on my mother’s 
knees, and it has remained as fresh 
and vivid in my memory as when I 
first heard it. 

It was a cold winter evening, long, 
long ago. The snow was beating 
against the window-sashes, and the 
icy north wind howled and shrieked 
among the naked branches of the 
great elms in the garden. The 
whole family had assembled .in the 
salon, Our mother, after playing 
several airs on the piano, allowed her 
fingers to wander restlessly over the 
keys—her thoughts were elsewhere. 
A shade of sadness passed over her 
brow. “My dear children,” said 
she, after a moment’s silence, “see 
what a fearful night this is; perhaps 
many poor people will perish before 
morning from cold and_ hunger. 
How thankful we ought to be to 
God for our good food and warm, 
comfortable beds! Let us say our 
rosary for the poor travellers who 
may be exposed to such dangers dur- 
ing the night.” And then she add- 
ed, “If you say it with devotion, I 
will tell you all a beautiful story.” 


L’ABBE CASGRAIN. 


Oh! how we wished that our rosary 
was finished! At that age the imagi- 
nation is so vivid and the soul so im- 
pressionable. Childhood possesses 
all the charms of the golden dawn of 
life; enveloping every object in shade 
and mystery, it clothes each in a poet- 
ry unknown to any other age. 

We gathered around our mother, 
near the glowing stove, which dif- 
fused a delicious warmth throughout 
the apartment, and listened in a reli- 
gious sort of silence to her sweet and 
tender voice. I almost think I hear it 
now. Listen with me to her story: 

Toward the middle of the last cen- 
tury, a missionary, accompanied by 
several Indians, ascended the south 
bank of the St. Lawrence River, 
about thirty leagues below Quebec. 
The missionary was one of those 
intrepid pioneers of faith and civil- 
ization whose sublime figures are 
thrown out from the dark back- 
ground of the past, surrounded by 
a halo of glory and immortality. 
Nailed on Golgotha during the days 
of their bloody pilgrimage, they 
shine to-day on a new Tabor; and 
the light which radiates from their 
faces illuminates the present and 
throws itself far into the future. At 
their names alone, the people, seized 
with wonder and respect, bow low 
their heads; for these names recall a 
courage most superhuman, a faith 
most admirable, and a devotedness 
most sublime. He whom we are fol- 
lowing at this moment was one of 
those illustrious children of the Socie- 
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ty of Jesus, whose entire life was 
consecrated to the conversion of the 
savages of Canada. He was not 
very tall, and stooped slightly; his 
beard, blanched prematurely by hard- 
ships, and his pale and attenuated 
features, seemed to indicate a want 
of strength and endurance for so hard 
a life; but this frail body concealed 
one of those grand souls which draw 
from the energy of their will an in- 
exhaustible strength. His large, ex- 
pansive forehead suggested a propor- 
tionate intellect, and his features 
wore an expression of incomparable 
sweetness and simplicity; the least 
shade of a melancholy smile played 
over his lips—in a word, his whole 
face seemed filled with that myste- 
rious glory with which sanctity illu- 
mines her predestined souls. 

The leader of the little band was a 
few steps in advance. He was an 
old Indian warrior who a long time 
before had been converted to Chris- 
tianity by this holy missionary, and 
who from that time became the faith- 
ful companion of all his adventurous 
wanderings. 

The travellers advanced slowly on 
their vaguettes* over a soft, thick 
snow. It was one of those superb 
December nights whose marvellous 
splendor is entirely unknown to the 
people of the South, with which the 
old year embellishes its waning hours 
to greet the advent of the new-comer. 
Innumerable stars poured their light 
in silver tears over the blue firma- 
ment of might say 
tears of joy which the glory of the 
Sun of Justice draws from the eyes 
of the blessed. The moon, ascend- 
ing through the different constella- 
tions, amused itself by contemplating 
in the snowy mirror its resplendent 
disk. Toward the north, luminous 
shafts radiated from a dark cloud 


heaven—we 


* Canadian snow-shocs, 
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which floated 
The aurora 


horizon. 
announces it- 
self first by pale, whitish jets of flame 
which slowly lick the surface of the 
sky ; but soon the scene grows more 


along the 


borealis 


animated, the colors deepen, and the 
light grows larger, forming an arch 
around an opaque cloud. It as- 
sumes the most bizarre forms. In 
turn appear long skeins of white silk, 
graceful swan-plumes, or bundles of 
gold and silver thread ; then a troop 
of white phantoms in transparent 
fantastic 


rich_ satin 


robes execute a dance. 
Now fan whose 


summit touches the zenith, and 


it is a 
whose edges are fringed with rose 
and saffron tints; finally, it is an 
immense organ, with pearl and ivory 
pipes, which only awaits a celestial 
musician to the sublime _ ho- 
sanna of nature to the Creator. The 


<a 
which ac- 


intone 


strange crackling sound 


companies this brilliant phenomenon 


completes the illusion; for it is 


strangely like the sighs which es- 
cape from an organ whose pipes are 
It is 
the prelude of the divine concert 
which mortal ears are not permitted 
to listen to. 


sented itself below was not less fas- 


filled with a powerful wind. 


‘The scene which pre- 


cinating in its savage beauty than 
that of the sky above. 

The cold, dry atmosphere was not 
agitated by a single breath; nothing 
was heard but the dull 
roaring of the gigan*> river, sleeping 
under a coverlet uf floating ice, 
which dotted its dark waters like the 
spotted skin of an immense leopard. 
A light white vapor rose like the 
breath from the nostrils of a marine 
monster. ‘Toward the north, the 
blue crests of the Laurentides were 
clearly defined, from Cape Tour- 
mente to the mouth of the Saguenay. 
In a southern direction the last slopes 
of the Alleghanies stretched along, 
covered with pines, firs, and maples ; 


monotonous 
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almost the entire shore was densely 
wooded, for at the remote period 
which we describe those vast clear- 
ings along the banks covered with 
abundant meadows were not to be 
seen, nor the pretty little whitewash- 
ed houses grouped in villages along 
the shore so coquettishly, a person 
could easily compare them to bands 
of swans sleeping on the river-banks. 
A sea of forest covered these shores. 
A few scattered houses appeared 
here and there, but this was all. 


Il.—THE APPARITION, 


The travellers advanced in silence 
toward the middle of the wood, when 
suddenly the leader of the party 
stopped, making at the same time a 
sign with his hand for his compan- 
ions to do likewise. “ You are mis- 
taken, comrade,” said the missionary 
to him; “the noise that you have 
just heard was oniy a tree split by 
the frost.” 

The Indian turned slowly toward 
him, an almost imperceptible smile 
passing over his face. ‘“ My brother,” 


said he, in a low voice, “if you saw 
me take your holy word,* and try to 
read in it, you would laugh at me. 
I do not wish to laugh at you, for 
you area black-gown; but I tell you, 
you do not know the voices of the 
forest, and the noise which we have 


Fol- 
at a distance, while I go 
on to see what is happening yonder.” 
The travellers walked on for some 
time without seeing anything. The 
father began to think he had not been 
deceived, when they came to an open- 
ing in the woods, and saw the Indian 
stop. What was his astonishment, 
when, following the direction in 
which the savage was looking, he 
saw at the extreme end of the open- 
ing a very extraordinary light, ap- 


just heard is a human voice. 
low me 


* Breviary. 
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parently detached from the obscurity 
of the trees. In the midst of this 
luminous globe appeared a vague, 
indistinct form, elevated above the 
ground. Then another spectacle 
that the brilliancy of the strange vi- 
sion had prevented him from seeing 
before, was presented to his gaze. 

A young man dressed in military 
uniform was kneeling at the foot of 
a tree. His hands were clasped and 
his eyes turned towards heaven; he 
seemed absorbed in the contempla- 
tion of a mysterious and invisible 
object. Two corpses, which were 
easily recognized as an officer and a 
soldier from their uniforms, 
lying by his side in the snow. The 
officer, an elderly man with gray 
hair, was lying against a maple; in 
his hands was a little book, about to 
slip out of them. His head was 
leaning on his right shoulder, and his 
face had that ashy hue which too 
plainly told that death already 
claimed him. A bluish circle sur- 
rounded his half-closed eyes, and a 
last tear stood congealed on his 
livid cheek. A placid smile was on 
his face, indicating that a supreme 
hope, which faith alone could inspire, 
had consoled his last moments. * 

The noise made by the travellers’ 
feet in the snow caused the young 
man, who was still on his knees, to 
turn suddenly round. “O father! 

r!” cried he, rushing toward 


were 


my father! 
the missionary, “it is Providence 
who has sent you here to save me. 
I was about to share the terrible fate 
of my unfortunate companions, when 
—a prodigy !—a miracle !”—suffoca- 
ted by his tears and sobs, he could 
say no more, but, throwing himself 
into the arms of the missionary, he 
pressed him to his heart. 

“Calm yourself, my dear son,” said 
the old man ; “ for in your feeble and 


* The ex-voto spoken of inthe beginning of our 
story represents this scene. 
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exhausted state such violent emotion 
might prove fatal.” Scarcely had he 
finished the words, when he felt the 
young man’s head sink heavily on 
his shoulder, and his body become a 
dead weight—he had fainted. 

The travellers eagerly bestowed on 
him every care that his situation re- 
quired and that lay in their power. 
His two friends, alas! were beyond 
reach of human succor. The sav- 
ages dug their graves in the snow, 
and the Saintly missionary, after re- 
citing some prayers over their bodies, 
cut with his knife a large cross in the 
bark of the maple at the foot of 
which they had breathed their last— 
a simple but sublime monument of 
hope and love, destined to guard 
their earthly remains. 


IIl.—A CANADIAN HOME, 

See you yonder, on the slope of 
the hill, that pretty cottage, so neat 
and white, with its little thatched 
barn, so clearly defined against the 
caressing foliage of that beautiful 
copse of maples? Well, that is a 
Canadian home. From its high 
green pedestal it smiles at the great 
rolling river, in whose wave is mir- 
rored its trembling image, and which 
so gently comes to expire at its feet; 
for the happy proprietor of this 
pretty dwelling loves his great, beau- 
tiful river, and has been careful to 
establish his home on its banks, 
Sometimes, when necessity obliges 
him to go away, he is always home- 
sick, because he must listen to its 
grand voice, and contemplate its 
wooded islands and distant shores; 
he must caress with his eyes its 
waters, sometimes calm, sometimes 
foaming and turbulent. A stranger 
who is not familiar wjth the aditant 
of our country, and who imagines 
that there is an affinity to his ances- 
tor—the peasant of old France—is 
much mistaken. More enlightened, 
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and, above all, more religious, he is 
far from sharing his precarious con- 
dition, The former is, in comparison, 
a veritable prince ; perfectly indepen- 
dent on his sixty or eighty arpents 
of land, surrounded by a cedar en- 
closure, he is furnished with every- 
thing necessary for an honest and 
comfortable subsistence. 

Let us now peep under this roof, 
whose exterior is so attractive. I 
should like to sketch it just as I’ve 
seen it so frequently. On entering 
the fambour, or 


passage-way, two 


pails of fresh water, standing on a 
wooden bench, and a tin cup hang- 
ing against the wall, hospitably invite 
you to quench your thirst. In an 
inner room the mother of the family 
is quietly spinning near the window, 
while the soup is boiling on 
stove. 


the 
A calico cape, a blue skirt 
of domestic manufacture, a caline* 
neatly fixed on her head, completes 
her toilet. 
cradle at 


The baby sleeps in its 
her side; from time to 
time she smiles at its bright little 
face, as fresh as a rose, peeping out 
from the quilt, triangular 
patches ‘of the brightest colors are 
ingeniously distributed over it. Ina 
corner of the room the eldest daugh- 
ter sits on a chest, singing merrily, 
while she works at her loom ; quickly 
and skilfully the shuttle flies between 
her hands; she makes in a day seve- 
ral measures of cloth, which she will 
use next year to make into garments. 
In another corner stands the huge 
bed, with its white and blue counter- 
pane, and at its head a crucifix sur- 
rounded with pictures. ‘That little 
branch of withered fir above the 
cross is the blessed palm. ‘Two or 
three barefooted little urchins are 
playing on the floor, harnessing up a 
dog. The father, bending over the 
stove, gravely lights his pipe with a 


] 
whose 


* Cap worn by the peasantry. 
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firebrand. He is accoutred in a red 
woollen cap, vest and pants of a 
grayish material, and rough, heavy 
boots. After each meal he must 
“take a smoke” before going out to 
plough or to thresh in the barn. 
There is an air of thrift and comfort 
about the house; the voices of the 
children, the songs of the young 
girl, with her spinning-wheel accom- 
paniment, the appearance of health 
and happiness written on their faces, 
tell of the peace and serenity of 
their lives. 

If ever, in travelling through this 
country, you are overtaken by a snow- 
storm or severe cold, go and knock 
without fear at the door of the Cana- 
dian cottager, and you will be re- 
ceived with that warmth and cor- 
diality which their ancestors have 
transmitted to them as a souvenir 
and a relic of the Old Country ; for 
this antique French hospitality, which 
can scarcely be found now in cer- 
tain parts of France, seems to have 
taken refuge under the roof of the 
Canadian Aaditant. With his language 
and religion, he has piously preserved 
many of his old habits and customs, 
The traveller who rested under his 
roof a century ago would to-day 
find the same manners and charac- 
teristics. 

It is in the parish of the Riviére 
Ouelle, in the bosom of one of these 
good Canadian families, that we find 
again our missionary and his com- 
panions. All the family, eager to hear 
the extraordinary adventures of the 
young officer, had’ gathered round 
him. He was a young man, from 
twenty to twenty-five years of age, 
with fine, delicate features; his dark 
wavy hair fell over and partially 
shaded his high forehead, and _ his 
proud glance revealed the loyalty of 
the French soldier; but an extreme 
pallor, consequent on the fatigue and 
privations he had undergone, had 
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left a touching and melancholy ex- 
pression on his face, while his refined 
and finished manners told of an 
equally finished and careful educa- 
tion. 


IV.—THE SILHOUETTE, 

“ More than a month ago,” said 
the young officer, “I left the country 
of the Abnakis, accompanied by 
my father, a soldier, and an Indian 
guide. We were bearing very im- 
portant dispatches to the’ governor 
of the colony. We travelled along 
through the forest for several days 
without any accident, when, one 
evening, overcome with fatigue, we 
lit a fire and camped for the night 
near an Indian cemetery. According 
to the custom of the savages, every 
corpse was wrapped in a shroud 
of coarse bark, and placed high 
above the ground on four stakes. 
Bows and arrows, tomahawks, and 
some ears of maize were hung 
against these rude graves, and shook 
and rattled as the wind passed over 
them. Our own savage was seated 
just in front of me, on the half-de- 
cayed trunk of a pine-tree that had 
fallen to the ground, and seemed 
half buried in profound meditation. 
The fitful flames of the fire threw a 
weird light over his gigantic frame. 
An Indian might readily have com- 
pared him to one of the superb maples 
of our forest, had he been able at 
the same time to have united with it 
the cunning of the serpent and the 
agility of the elk. His height was in- 
creased by a quantity of black, red, 
and white feathers tied with his hair 
on the top of hishead. His ferocious 
features, piercing black eyes, his 
tomahawk. and long knife, half con- 
cealed by the trophy of scalps which 
hung from his belt, gave him a wild 
and sanguinary appearance. The 
night was dark and bittercold. The 
low and unequal arch formed by the 
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interlacing branches of the trees, and 
illuminated by the flickering light of 
our pine-wood fire, seemed like a 
vast cavern, and the old trunks of 
the rotten trees, which were buried 
in the snow, looked like the corpses 
of giants strewn around. The birches, 
covered with their white bark, seemed 
like wandering phantoms in the 
midst of this dédris, and the dull 
rumbling of the distant torrent, and 
the wind moaning and whistling 
through the leafless branches, com- 
pleted the weird funereal aspect of 
the place. Any one slightly super- 
stitious could easily believe he heard 
the sighing spirits of the Indian 
warriors who lay buried so near us, 
In spite of myself, a shiver of horror 
ran through my veins. Here, in the 
midst of all this grim rubbish, where 
every rock and tree was transform- 
ed by the shadows into as many 
spectres watching his movements, our 
audacious savage appeared as grave 
and tranquil as if he had been in 
his own cabin. 

“¢ Comrade,’ said I to him, ‘do 
you think we need fear any danger 
still from those Iroquois whose trail 
we discovered yesterday ?’ 

“* Has my brother already forgot- 
ten that we found it again this morn- 
ing?’ 

“* But there were only two,’ said I. 

“Ves; but an Iroquois can very 
quickly communicate with his com- 
rades.’ 

*¢ But these were not on the war- 
path ; they were hunting an elk.’ 

“* Ves; but the snow is deep, and 
they could soon kill him without much 
fatigue, and then—’ 

“¢ Well!’ 

“¢ And then, their hunger once sa- 
tisfied—’ 

“¢ Finish !’ 

“ «T say they might, perhaps, amuse 
themselves by hunting the white- 
skins.’ 
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“¢ But the whites are at peace with 
the Iroquois.’ 

“¢'The Iroquois never bury but half 
of the war-hatchet ; and, besides, they 
have raised the tomahawk against the 
warriors of my tribe, and if they 
discover the track of an 
among yours—’ 

**¢ You think, then, that they might 
pursue us? Perhaps it would be 
more prudent to extinguish our fire.’ 

**¢ Toes not my brother hear the 
howling of the wolves? If he pre- 
fers being devoured by them to re- 
ceiving the arrow of an Iroquois, he 
can extinguish it.’ 


Abnakis 


“The words of our guide were not 
very reassuring, but I was so over- 
come with fatigue that, in spite of the 
evident danger to which we were ex- 
posed, I fell asleep. But my sleep 
was filled with the wildest dreams, 
The dark shadow of our guide, that 
I saw as I went to sleep, seemed to 
lengthen and rise behind him, black 
and threatening, like a spectre. The 


dead in the cemetery, shaking the 
snow from their shrouds of bark, de- 
scended from their sepulchres, and 


I fancied I heard 
the gritting of their teeth as the wind 
rushed through the trees and the dry 
branches cracked and snapped. I 
awoke with a start. 


bent towards me. 


Our guide, lean- 
ing against a post of one of the graves, 
was still before me, and from his 
heavy and regular breathing I knew 
that he.slept profoundly. 1 fancied 
I saw just above him, peeping over 
the grave against which he was lean- 
ing, a dark form and two fixed and 
flaming eyes. My imagination 1s 
excited by my _ fantastic 
thought I, and tried to 
myself to sleep again. I remained a 
long time with my eyes half shut, in 
that state of semi-somnolence, half 
watching, half sleeping, my stupefied 
faculties scarcely able to discern the 
objects around. And yet the dark 


dreams, 
compose 
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shadow seemed to movesslightly, and 
to lean more and more towards our 
savage, who was still in a deep sleep. 
At that moment the fire suddenly 
blazed up, and I saw distinctly the 
figure of an Indian. He held a long 
knife between his teeth, and, with 
dilated eyes fixed on his enemy, he 
approached still nearer to assure him- 
self that he slept. Then a diabolical 
smile lit up his face, and, seizing his 
knife, he brandished it an instant in 
aiming a blow at the heart of his vic- 
tim. The blade flashed in the fire- 
light. At the same moment a tonrtate 
cry rang out, barn the two savages 

rolled togetl in the The 
flash of the snl in our 


guide, had also betrayed his enemy. 


snow. 

awakening 
Thus my horrible nightmare termi- 
nated in a more horrible reality. I 
had hastily seized my gun, but dared 
not fire, lest I should kill or wound 
our guide. It was a death-fight be- 
them. The snow, streaked 
with blood, blew up around them like 
a cloud of dust. A hatchet gli 
in the air, then a dull, heavy sound, 
followed by the 
The victory was decided. 
sound escaped from the 
h-rattle ! 
bloody 


tween 
tered 


bones. 
A gurgling 
vic tim—it 
was the deat Holding in 
one hand a scalp, the con- 
queror, with a smile, raised himself 
proudly. At that instant a shot was 
heard. <A ball struck him in the 
breast, and our savage, for it was he, 
fell dead in front of the fire. Taking 


cracking of 


m with my gun, and sending a ball 

the shot had 
come, and where I saw another sha- 
dow gliding among the trees, was for 


in the direction whence 


me the work of an instant. The In- 
dian, with a terrible death-cry, de- 
scribed an arch in the air with his 
body, and fell dead to the ground, 
The tragedy was finished ; our savage 
was avenged, but we had no longer 
a guide. I then thought of our con- 
versation that evening, and how his 
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apprehensions of the two savages 
whom we had tracked in the morning 
had been so fearfully realized. 


V.—DEATH. 

“ Abandoned, without a guide, in 
the midst of interminable forests, we 
were in a state of extreme perplexity. 
We hesitated a long time whether to 
proceed on our route or retrace our 
steps. The danger of falling into the 
hands of the Iroquois, who infested 
that part of the country, decided us 
to continue our journey. 

“The only means left of finding our 
way was a little compass which my 
father had fortunately brought along. 
Several days later found us still on 
our painful march, in the midst of a 
violent snow-storm. It was a veri- 
table tempest ; the snow fell so thick 
and fast we could scarcely see two 
feet in advance. 

“Tn every direction we heard the 
trees splitting and falling to the 
ground. We were in great danger 
of being crushed. My father was 
struck by a branch, which complete- 
ly buried him under the snow, and 
ve had great difficulty in extricating 
him. When we raised him up, he 
found that the chain around his neck 
which held the compass was broken, 
and the compass had disappeared. 
We searched long and carefully, but 
in vain—it could not be found. In 
falfing, my father received a 
injury on the head. While dressing 
the wound, which bled freely, I 
could not restrain my tears on seeing 
this old man, with his white hair, en- 
during intense suffering with so much 
fortitude, and displaying such calm- 
ness in the midst of an agony which 
he tried to conceal from me by an 
outward show of confidence. ‘ My 
son,’ said he, when he saw my tears, 
‘remember that you are a soldier. If 
death comes, it will find us on the 
roll of honor. It is well to 


severe 


die a 
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martyr to duty ; besides, nothing hap- 
pens except by the will of God. Let us 
submit at once with courage and resig- 
nation to whatever he pleases to send.’ 

“We marched two days longer in 
an intense cold, and then my father 
could go no further. The cold had 
poisoned the wound in his head, and 
a violent fever came on. To crown 
our misfortunes, our little store of 
matches had become damp, and it 
was impossible to kindle a fire. 
Then all hope abandoned me, and, 
not having been able to kill any 
game for the past day or two, we 
had been almost entirely without 
food; then, in spite of all my warn- 
ing and advice, the soldier who ac- 
companied us, exhausted by fatigue 
and hunger, and utterly discouraged, 
went to sleep in the snow, and, when 
I found him some time after, he was 
stiff! Overcome by 
the most inexpressible grief, I re- 
mained on my knees by the side of 
my dying father. Several times he 
besought me to abandon him, and 
escape death. When he felt his last 
hour approaching, he said, hand- 
ing me an Jmitation of Christ which 
he held in his hand, ‘ My son, read 
tome.’ I took the book, and opened 
it at chance, reading between my 
sobs: ‘ Make now friends near God, 
in order that, after leaving this life, 
they will receive you in the eternal 
tabernacles,’* ‘ Conduct yourself on 
earth as a traveller and a stranger 
who has no interest in the affairs of 
the world. Keep your heart free 
and raised toward God, because 
here below you have no substantial 
dwelling-place. You should address 
to heaven every day ‘your prayers, 
your sighs, and your tears, in order 
that, after this life, your soul will be 
able to pass happily into the bosom 
of our Lord.’ 


dead—frozen 


* Luke xvi. 9. 
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“ T replaced the book in his hand. 
A smile of immortal hope passed 
over his countenance, for these lines 
were a résumé of his entire life. 
After a moment’s silence, he said: 
‘My son, when I shall be no more 
take this little gold 
hangs around my neck, and which 
was given to me by your mother on 
the day of your birth ’—there was a 
moment’s silence. A shade of pro- 
found sadness passed over his face, 
and, taking my two hands in his, he 
added, ‘ Your poor mother!—oh! if 
you live to see her again, tell her | 
died thinkirg of God and of her.’ 
Then, making a supreme effort to put 
aside this painful thought, at which 
he feared his courage might fail him, 
he continued: ‘ Always wear this little 
cross in remembrance of your father. 
It will teach you to be faichful to your 
God, and Come 
nearer, my son, that I may bless you, 
for I feel that I am dying.’ An 
with his faltering hand he made t 
sign of the cross on my forehead.” 

At these the young m 
Large tears rolled 
as he pressed to his lips 


cross which 


to your country. 


words 
stopped. down 
little gold cross which hung on 
his breast. All around him remain- 
ed silent, in respect to his noble grief, 
but their tears flowed with his. So 
We 


cannot see, without a pang, the bright 


row is so touching in youth! 


adorn it wither and 
The missionary was the 
first to break the silence. “ My son,’ 


flowers which 
fade away. 


said he, addressing the young man, 
“your tears are legitimate, for the 
cherished being for whom you weep 
is worthy of them; but do not weep 
as those who have no hope. He 
whom you have lost now enjoys o1 
high the recompense promised to 

life devoted to sacrifice and duty.’ 

" 


“ But, oh! my father, if only you 


y 
could have been with him to console 
his last moments !” 
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After a pause, he continued: “I 
pressed my father for the last time 
in my arms, and imprinted a last 
kiss on his pale, co id forehead. I 
thought at this moment he was dying. 
He remained immovable, his eyes 
turned towards heaven, when sudden- 
ly, as if by inspiration from above, 
he said, ‘I wish you to make a vow 
that, if you succeed in escaping with 
your life, you will place a picture in 
the first church which you reach on the 
road.’ } promised to do as he de- 
sired. Some moments after, a few 
vague and incoherent words escaped 
his lips, and all was over. 


VI.—THE 
“How long I 


knees 


VISION. 

remained on my 
beside my father’s corpse I 
cannot tell. I was so utterly over- 
whelmed by grief and sorrow that I 
was plunged in a kind of argy 


soul insensible 


leth 
randara l » 
whl ic h renaere? my 
to ace Death, the loneliness 
of the forest, terrified me no long cer ; 
for solitude dwelt in my heart, where 
time before all was bright 
and joyous ons— 


so short a 
Dreams, illus 
those flower life that I have seen 

to be swept away by 
storm; glory, happiness, 
future—those angels of the heart who 
entranced my soul with 
mysterious music, had all de- 


parted, veiling with their drooping 
sorrowful 


rs of 
fall leaf by leaf, 
the the 
so lately 
their 


wings thelr 


faces. Al 
e 


l 
d 
nothingness. 

star watched yet in 
my night. The faint 
mp of the inner sanctuary was not 
entirely extinguished ; 


gone—all. No thing remain 
a void, a 
Sut one 


horrible 
feeble 
the midst of 
lar 

there came a 
ray from its expiring flame. 
membering the vow 


Re- 
dying 
make, 
desperation 
Comfortress of 
fflicted ; and behold, suddenly— 
but can I tell what took place within 


that my 
me to 
a sort of 
Virgin, 


father had desired 
invoked with 
the Blessed 

the A 


II! 


me? Human words are inadequate 
to unveil the mysteries of God. I 
cannot explain, human ears cannot 
comprehend—yes, suddenly, in the 
midst of my darkness, my soul trem- 
bled, and a something seemed to 
pass through me like an impetuous 
wind, and my soul was carried over 
the troubled waters; then, rapid 

the lightning that flashes through the 
storm-cloud, a light appeared in the 
darkness, in this chaos—a dazzling, 
superhuman light—and the tempest 
was appeased within me; a won- 
drous calm had entered my soul, and 
the divine light penetrated its most 
remote recesses and imparted a de- 
licious tranquillity and peace, but 
such a peace as surpasses all com- 
prehension ; losed 
eyelids I saw that a great light was 
before me. O my God! dare I tell 
what happened then ? Would itnotbe 
profane to weaken thus the 
of your power! 
thing 


and through my ¢ 


marvels 
I felt that some- 
extracrdina ry, something su- 
pernatural, was taking place around 
me, and a mysterious emotion, a holy 
that every mortal should feel 
at the approach of a Divine Being 
me. Like Moses, my soul 
said within me, ‘ I will go and I will 
see this grand vision’; and my eyes 
, and I saw—it was not a 
deettewlt was a reality, a 
from the right hand of the Most 
High. No; thé eye of man has 
never seen, nor his ear heard, what 
was permitted that I should see and 
hear then. In the midst of a cloud 
of dazzling light, the Queen of heav- 
en appeared, holding in her arms the 
divine Child. The ineffable splendor 
that enveloped her form was so bril- 
liant that in comparison the sun is 
only a dim star; but this brilliancy, 
far from fatiguing the sight, refresh- 
ed it deliciously. Twelve stars form- 
ed her crown, the colors of the rain- 
bow tinged her robes, while under 


terror, 


seized 


opened 


miracle, 
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her feet were clouds which reflected 
the colors of aurora and the setting 
sun, and behind their golden fring- 
ing myriads of angels were smiling 
and singing hymns which have no 
echo here below. And what I saw 
and heard was so real that all that 
I had heard and seen heretofore 
seemed like a vague, dark dream of 
night. The divine Virgin looked 
at me with an immortal smile, which 
was reflected no doubt from the lips 
of her divine Child on the day of his 
birth. 

“She said to me: 
my son. 


‘Here I am, 
I come because you called 
me. ‘The help that I sent you is very 
near. Remember, my son—’ But, 
oh! what was I going to say! I am 
only permitted to reveal a few words 
of this celestial conversation, which 
relate to my deliverance. The rest 
is a secret between God and myself 
—sufficient to say 
fixed my destiny. 
“ For a long time she spoke to me, 
and my _ soul, absorbed, 


transfigured, liste in unspeakab 


hese words have 
hese words nave 


le 
ecstasy to the divine harmony of her 
voice. It will vibrate eternally in 
my and the f tears 
that poured from my eyes were as 
refreshing as dear to my heart. At 


soul, torrents of 


] 


last the mysterious vision gradually 
vanished. Clouds, figures, angels, 
light, all had disappeared, and yet 
my soul invoked the celestial vision 
by ineffable sighs and moans. 

“ When at last I turned round, the 
help which had been miraculously 


promised to me had arrived. "T'was 
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then, reverend father, that I perceived 
you near me. You know the rest.” 
The day there was great 
excitement among the little popula- 
tion of the nei The 
news of the miracle had spread 
rapidly, and a pious and devout 
crowd had gathered in the modest 
little church to assist at a solemn 
Mass celebrated by the holy mission- 
ary. 
was 


next 


ghborhood. 


More than one pitying look 
turned during the ceremony 
toward the young officer, who knelt 
near the sanctuary, praying with an 
angelic fervor. 

It is said that some time after, in 
another 
sea, a officer 
miraculously escaped 
doned a brilliant: future, and con- 
secrated himself to God in a cloister, 
Was it he? 
positively. 

If ever you pass by the old church 


country, far, far beyond the 
young who had 


death al 


an- 


No one has ever known 


of the Rivitre Ouel 
stop a moment. 
ing in one of 

antique ex-voto 
souvenir of this 

The picture has no 

but it is an old, old relic 
loves to see, for it tells a 
story. Often 


e, don’t forset to 
You will see 
the side- 


ee 
woich 


travellers who 


from distant lands stop before thi 


dusty old picture, stru 

strange scene it represen 

times pious mothers stan 

with their little ones, a 

them the wondrous legend; for the 
souvenir of this thrilling story is still 
vivid throughout the country. 
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THE RECORDS OF A RUIN, 


THE Palais Royal derives its chief 
historical interest from its association 
with the memory of Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. When it first attracted his no- 
tice by its situation, at once delight- 
ful and convenient, surrounded by 
richly planted gardens, and close to 
the Louvre and the then fashionable 
thoroughfare of the city, it was the 
property and residence of the Mar- 
quis d’Estrée. From this noble- 
man Richelieu purchased it in 1624. 
Soon, however, the elegant mansion, 
which had been abundantly spacious 
for the lords of d’Estrée with their 
innumerable retainers and long cor- 
teges of valets of every degree in the 
lengthy domestic hierarchy of those 
days, became too small for the grow- 
ing importance of Louis XIII.’s mag- 
nificent minister. 

Richelieu fell a conquest to the 
building and decorating mania preva- 
lent at that period amongst princes 
and princely prelates; he threw 
down the walls of the Hotel d’Estrée 
at the north end, pushed the house 
into the gardens, drove the gardens 
further out into the open space be- 
yond, and pierced a way through 
into the street which was henceforth 
to be honored by bearing his name. 
Philippe of Champagne was invited 
to paint the ceilings and decorate the 
walls of the stupendous eminence 
whose cipher gleamed over all the 
doors, sometimes engrained in gold 
letters upon marble, sometimes cu- 
riously interlaced with emblematic 
figures, or emblazoned in the Riche- 
lieu arms. When all was complete, 
it was necessary to rechristen the 
dwelling which had been so enlarged 
and renovated as to be virtually a 
new edifice—the mansion which had 
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been metamorphosed into a palace. 
After much serious consultation, and 
many times changing his mind, 
Richelieu decided that it should be 
called Palais Cardinal. A slab bear- 
ing these two words in large gold 
letters was accordingly placed over 
the gates of the ci-devant Hotel 
d’Estrée. The next morning all Paris 
beheld it, and burst out laughing. 
The dcaux-esprits of the sarcastic 
capital, with Balzac at their head, 
rushed in a body to the square in 
front of the new palace, and woke 
the echoes of the sleeping aristocratic 
gardens with their uproarious mirth ; 
there they stood, armed with gram- 
mars, lexicons of divers tongues, and 
pens and portfolios, discussing with 
much solemnity the two inoffensive 
nouns on the marble slab ;: every now 
and then a wag from the crowd raising 
shouts of laughter by some ludicrous 
explanation of his own. Presently 
the gates were swung apart, and out 
drove the cardinal, and beheld the 
spectacle, so eminently gratifying to 
his sensitive pride, of “all Paris 
laughing at him.” 

The scoffers gathered round his 
equipage, books and pen in hand, im- 
ploring him to enlighten their igno- 
rance from the depths of his unfa- 
thomable erudition; how were they 
to parse the name of his eminence’s 
house? Jalais and Cardinal/—it 
was most perplexing to their weak 
intelligence. The conjunction was a 
turning upside down of all estab- 
lished rules—a topsy-turvy of princi- 
ples and of all known precedents, 

Separately, the two nouns were 
comprehensible, but joined together,. 
what were they? Was it, mayhap, 
Greek or Latin construction, or was 
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it taken from the legends of old Gaul 
French, or a specimen of some new 
and unknown tongue evolved from 
the universal genius of the minister ? 
Richelieu, writhing under the pitiless 
hilarity of the tormentors, lent a deaf 
ear to them, and rode forth in scorn- 
ful taciturnity ; petitions from imagin- 
ary savants, who professed to be la- 
boring in the mazes of a new gram- 
mar, flowed in the following days upon 
the unlucky author of the ungram- 
matical inscription, beseeching him 
to let the ignorant world into the se- 
cret of its proper parsing; the ene- 
mies of the cardinal, in fact, made 
capital out of his vanity to their 
heart’s content, but Richelieu’s pride 
was a match for them. The only 
answer he condescended to make 
was to point to the inscription over 
the Hétel Dieu. The precedent was 
no doubt unanswerable; but vanity 
remained, nevertheless, more promi- 
nent in the imitation than either 
sense or grammar. It held its place, 
however, in spite of all attempts to 
laugh it down. The splendors of the 
Palais Cardinal have been enlarged 
upon in most of the memoirs and 
chronicles of that time. Richelieu, 
while busy making and mending 
quarrels between the king and the 
queen-mother, Marie de Médicis, 
governing France, and pulling the 
strings of all the governments of Eu- 
rope, found time to devote to his 
hobby of enriching and beautifying 
his palace, overseeing in its most 
‘minute details the architectural part 
of the work, and directing the re- 
search after objects of art far and 
near for its adornment. While he 
was thus variously occupied, a knot 
of literary men were in the habit of 
meeting quietly once a week close to 
his palace gates, to read aloud their 
own works, and discuss the state of 
letters, whose horizon was just then 
beginning to brighten under the ris- 
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ing sun of the great Corneille. The 
meetings were held at the house of 
one of the circle; they were quite 
unostentatious, and aspired to no no- 
toriety beyond their own circle; the 
members sought only to encourage 
each other by honest criticism, and 
by the emulation that comes of work- 
ing in common towards a common 
end. Soon, however, these weekly 
gatherings became talked about; 
courtiers heard of them, and begged 
to be allowed to assist at them. By- 
and-by Richelieu came to hear of 
them; his curiosity was excited, first 
from a political point of view—he 
feared the so-called réunions Iitté- 
raires might be a covert for something 
more dangerous;-he was not slow, 
however, to find out his mistake, and 
to detect in the modest literary club 
a germ of future greatness; he ex- 
pressed his desire that the meetings 
should be held henceforth at the 
Palais Cardinal, and under his imme- 
diate auspices. The members pro- 
tested; they were not worthy of so 
distinguished an honor, etc.; but 
Richelieu assured them that he saw 
in their modest labors the promised 
fulfilment of his long-cherished de- 
sire “to raise the French language 
from the ranks of barbarous tongues, 
and to cleanse it from the impurities 
which it had contracted in the mouth 
of the people and on the lips of cour- 
tiers.” The little band of writers 
yielded reluctantly to the pompous 
summons so flatteringly sent forth 
against their independence, and the 
Académie Frangaise was founded. 
Louis XIII. gave it letters-patent, 
and became its chief patron, while 
Richelieu was named President. 
The number of academicians was 
limited to forty. Amongst the great 
and gifted men who figure at the 
birth of this modern Areopagus, des- 
tined to be glorified in its after-career 
by so many brilliant members, Pierre 
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Corneille stands out conspicuous. 
The young poet found in Richelieu a 
kind and munificent patron, until he 
had the ill-luck to wound his vanity 
in one of its most vulnerable points. 
Not content with being a potentate, 
a warrior, a financier, and innumer- 
able other things besides, the insati- 
able cardinal aspired to being a poet— 
a disastrous form of ambition which 
gave a cruel handle to his enemies, 
and furnished them with many a 
shaft of ridicule wherewith to 
pierce his thin-skinned susceptibili- 
ties. Richelieu, however, pursued his 
way in serene self-confidence, despis- 
ing the ignorance and jealousy of the 
vulgar herd, and periodically bring- 
ing forth the offspring of his genius in 
the shape of plays and poems. One 
set of verses with which he was par- 
ticularly satisfied he handed in MS. 
to Corneille, desiring to secure his 
approval before launching them on 
the sea of public criticism, and mod- 
estly requesting the young poet to 
overlook them and make any altera- 
tion that he thought advisable. Cor- 
neille had not graduated long enough 
in the schoo] of courtiers to know 
what this flattering request was 
worth, so he set about complying 
with it conscientiously, pruning and 
altering with his fine critical pen as it 
ran along the course of the minis- 
terial poem. Richelieu’s amazement 
on beholding his masterpiece thus 
audaciously overhauled was only 
equalled by his indignation. Cor- 
neille, instead of falling on his knees 
and crying feccavt when he saw his 
mistake, proceeded with infantine 
naivelé to argue the case with the 
wrathful poet, and prove to him that 
every correction had been called for 
by some glaring fault. This did not 
mend matters. Such insane honesty 
met with the fate it deserved—the 
fate that from time immemorial it 
has met with in similar circum- 
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stances. The scene between Gil 
Blas and the bishop was enacted in 
the library of the Palais Cardinal be- 
tween Corneille and Richelieu, and 
certainly Gil Blas was not more as- 
tonished by the effect of his candid 
criticism on the bishop’s long-winded 
sermon than was the young acade- 
mician by the thunderbolt which fell 
from his patron’s brow on perusing 
his MS. revised and corrected. He 
was dismissed peremptorily, and 
withdrew cursing his own stupidity, 
and vowing that never again would 
he be entrapped into the folly of be- 
lieving in the common sense of a pa- 
tron, Shortly after this mishap, while 
wandering about in listless pursuit 
of an object at Rouen, his native 
place, he fell in accidentally with a 
gentleman who had read his first 
poetic efforts, and discerned through 
their faults and trammels the pro- 
mise of true genius that lay beneath. 
“Why do you waste and hamper 
your talent in the threadbare conven- 
tionalities of French art ?” inquired 
M. de Chalan. “ You want a higher 
and a wider scope; read Guillen de 
Castro, and there you will find a 
subject worthy of you, and which 
will bring out your powers with a 
fire and force unsuspected by your- 
self.” 

“ Unfortunately, 1 am not acquaint- 
ed with Spanish,” replied the young 
man. 

«“ But I am,” returned M. de 
Chalan, “ and, if you like, I will teach 
it to you.” 

Corneille, having nothing else to 
do, accepted the proposal, and 
to this chance circumstance the 
world apparently owes Zhe Cid. 
That masterly composition came upon 
the dramatic world of France—hither- 
to fed on threadbare conventionalities, 
as de Chalan had well said—like a 
revelation, and raised such a tempest 
of senseless vituperation and malig- 
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nant opposition as has no parallel 
in the history of literary cyclones. 
Richelieu, who was far too good a 
judge not to see the rare merits of 
the poem, had not the magnanimity 
to proclaim his opinion, and thus 
quell the storm, but fell in with the 
rioters, and was one of the loudest in 
crying down the new tragedy. He 
could not forgive the young poet 
who, without his patronage, nay, in 
spite of his own disgrace, had suc- 
ceeded in climbing to the topmost 
round of the ladder. Corneille’s star 
rose steady and clear above the 
stormy waters, and he lived to see it 
shine out in glorious lustre through 
the clouds of envy and hostile criti- 
cism. His career was one of un- 
paralleled triumph, till the appear- 
ance of his last work, /ertharite, 
written in 1653. It was played on 
the boards of the Palais Cardinal 
theatre, that had echoed to so many 
of his previous triumphs, and was re- 
ceived with a coldness that was 
equivalent to condemnation. Cor- 
neille saw in this isolated defeat the 
ruin of his poetic fame; he became 
possessed by a morbid despair, flung 
away his lyre, and gave up the 
theatre in disgust. During the in- 
terval of depression that followed 
this fancied humiliation, he devoted 
himself to the translation of Thomas 
& Kempis’ Zhe Jmitation of Christ, 
sacrificing, as he said himself, “his 
own reputation to the glory of a 
sovereign author.” 

The Palais Cardinal, during Riche- 
lieu’s multifarious reign, was the 
theatre of many boisterous scenes, 
dark intrigues, and events otherwise 
important than these literary skir- 
mishes that occasionally engage: the 
thoughts of ambitious statesmen. 
Its propinquity to the Louvre enabled 
him to keep his lynx eyes on the 
‘busy hive of friends, foes, and tools 
who gathered round the king; to 
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frustrate the petty plots of courtiers; 
and forestall the schemes of faction 
by his ubiquitous presence. Nor are 
comic chapters lacking in the annals 
of the Palais Cardinal at this period. 
One related by the sprightly Duchesse 
de Chevreuse, in a letter to Mme. de 
Motteville, is grotesque enough to be 
worth recording, as characteristic of 
the cardinal and the court. Riche- 
lieu, it was said, had dared to raise his 
eyes to the queen, then in the full 
bloom of her youth and beauty. As 
might be expected, the unwarrantable 
presumption inspired Anne of Austria 
with no gentler feeling than con- 
tempt, not unmixed with disgust. 
She gathered up her purple robes, as 
she might have done at the touch of 
a viper, and shook them, and passed 
on with a shudder and a shrug. But 
her volatile friend, Mme. de Che- 
vreuse, whose 7é/e was fun at any 
price, thought the cardinal’s love too 
good a joke not to be turned to ac- 
count. She proposed playing him a 
trick which would have the double 
advantage of giving herself and her 
royal mistress an hour’s good fun, 
and of making Richelieu, whom she 
hated with a woman’s inventive hate, 
appear thoroughly ridiculous. “ Let 
me tell him from myself,” she en- 
treated, “that your majesty is only 
inexorable because you do not be- 
lieve in the sincerity of his love; but 
that, if he can give you proof of it, 
you are open to conviction. I will 
propose that he come here by the 
private way, dressed as a harlequin, 
and dance the saraband before you 
one of these evenings, assuring him, 
if he does this, you will believe in 
the reality of his protestations.” Anne 
was young, her Jife had not much 
sunshine in its splendor, and the 
demon of frolic which so madly pos- 
sessed her friend was not without its 
power over her. She consented that 
the outrageous joke should be played 
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off on her gloomy swain. The 
duchess accordingly informed him 
that the queen was passionately fond 
of the saraband, and had often ex- 
pressed a desire to see it danced by 
one whose dignified deportment and 
elastic figure were so admirably 
adapted to bring out the peculiar 
characteristics of the spirited and 
stately dance, and that nothing would 
gratify and flatter her more than to 
see his eminence yield to this fancy. 
It was necessary, she added, that he 
should be dressed as a harlequin, in 
order to bring out in all their perfec- 
tion the picturesque points of the 
dance. Richelieu bit at this outland- 
ish bait, and it was agreed on a given 
night he would roam to the Louvre, 
and disport himself in the aforesaid 
manner for the edification of the 
queen, he being alone in one room, 
while her majesty looked on at the 
performance from behind a screen in 
an adjoining one; a musician, con- 
cealed also from view, was to accom- 
pany the performance on the violin. 
The duchess, who had not bargained 
for her own share in the sport, took 
care not to be deprived of it, but 
stood beside the queen, peeping 
through the screen, while the haughty 
statesman, bedizened in the varie- 
gated costume of harlequin, “ with 
bells on his fingers, and bells on his 
toes,” and jingling from his comical 
fool’s cap, tripped it on the light fan- 
tastic toe. Mme. de Chevreuse de- 
scribes the scene with the mischievous 
glee of a schoolboy: herself and 
the queen squeezing each other's 
hands, and terrified lest one explosive 
burst should betray them and sud- 
denly cut short the performance ; the 
musician convulsed in another corner, 
scratching away frantically at his 
fiddle to drown the irrepressible 
laughter of the trio; while Richelieu, 
the proud, the grave, the vindictive 
and all-powerful Richelieu, capered 
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backwards and forwards on the 
polished floor, snapping his fingers 
at each rapid Pirouetie, stamping 
his heel and pointing his toe as 
the figures of the saraband de- 
manded. ‘The performance over, he 
donned his cloak, and made his 
way back discreetly to the Palais 
Cardinal. No time was lost in re- 
capitulating the farce to the court, 
and the merriment that it provoked 
may be readily imagined. But who 
might laugh with impunity at Riche- 
lieu? ‘The true motive of the 
unseemly burlesque to which he 
had lent himself was soon made 
known to the hero, and _ terrible 
was the vengeance that awaited 
its authors. He bided awhile, and 
then began that series of calum- 
nies and persecutions that poisoned 
so many years of the young queen’s 
life. Richelieu had insinuated himself 
into the confidence of Louis XIIL., 
and his influence over him was 
boundless. This tremendous weapon 
he used against the queen with cruel 
ingenuity. He contrived to impli- 
cate her in the odious and diabolical 
conspiracy of the arch-traitor de 
Chalais; accused her of having plotted 
to dethrone and murder the king, 
with a view to putting Gaston d’Or- 
léans, his brother, on the throne, and 
marrying him. When Louis XIII. 
brutally challenged his wife to vindi- 
cate herself from the twofold criminal 
charge, she replied, with spirituelle dis- 
dain: “I had too little to gain by 
the exchange.” It is more than 
probable that Louis never seriously 
suspected Anne of Austria of having 
had any share in the guilt laid to her 
charge by Richelieu ; but the calumny 
did its work efficiently in another 
way: it cut at the root of her affec- 
tion for her husband and of his trust 
in her—it chilled and alienated them 
for years. ‘The Duchesse de Che- 
vreuse, accused, with some show of 
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truth, of having conspired with Gaston 
d’Orléans to dethrone the king, was 
exiled from France. Richelieu fol- 
lowed up the advantage of his first 
attack by accusing the queen of keep- 
ing up a correspondence with the 
enemies of the state. Anne, too 
proud to justify herself, imprudently 
paraded her contempt for Richelieu’s 
malevolent intrigues by openly and 
on every occasion showing her love 
for her own family, at that time at war 
with France; expressions full of the 
warmth of natural affection were 
made a handle of by her enemies, 
construed into treason against the 
king and the state. The birth of 
Louis XIV. (1638) brought about a 
partial reconciliation between her and 
the husband who had insulted and 
treated her with systematic neglect. 
But Richelieu’s sway remained un- 
shaken to the end. It was entirely 
an intellectual sway; the heart had 
no share in it on either side. The 
minister hated the king, and the king 
hated the minister; their natures 
were essentially antagonistic, and 
mutual interest alone held them to- 
gether. Louis, hearing that he was 
about to be freed from the bondage 
under which he had chafed so long— 
that the summons had come for 
Richelieu—went in haste to the Palais 
Cardinal to receive the adieux of the 
dying minister. The interview be- 
tween them was short and utterly de- 
void of pathos; no shade of tender- 
ness had entered into the bond that 
was about to be dissolved. The 
breaking up of it was simply a matter 
of business. The king left the death- 
chamber of the man to whom he 
owed all the glory of his reign, without 
a tear in his eye or a passing emotion 
in his heart, and paced the adjoining 
room with a steady step and satisfied 
air, while a smile, amounting at inter- 
vals to a suppressed laugh, was visible 
on his features. When all was over, 
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and the signal came forth that Riche- 
lieu was no more, he exclaimed 
tranquilly : “ Voila un grand politique de 
mort! * (1642.) A few months later, 
he himself had joined the great poli- 
tician in another world, 

Richelieu, whose more than royal 
munificence of state had roused the 
jealous susceptibilities of the king, 
atonec. for it by bequeathing his 
beautifu! palace, with its accumulated 
treasures of art and industry, to his 
unthankful master. Anne of Austria 
inaugurated her reign as regent by 
taking up her abode under the roof 
of the man who had been to the last 
day of his life her implacable enemy. 
Immediately after the death of Louis 
XIII., she came tothe Palais Cardinal 
with the little king and his brother, 
the Duc d’Anjou. The theatre on 
which Richelieu had lavished so 
much taste and wealth was included 
in the bequest, though he had often 
expressed his intention of presenting 
it to the nation, and endowing it for 
the benefit of rising dramatic artists. 

Notwithstanding that Anne of Aus- 
tria had good reason to execrate the 
cardinal for his injustice and malig- 
nity to herself personally, she did full 
honor to his merits as a statesman; 
and years after his death, when at the 
zenith of her popularity as regent, 
she said once, looking up at a por- 
trait of Richelieu which hung in the 
state-saloon of the Palais Cardinal: 
“ Were'that man alive now, he would 
be more powerful than ever.” It was 
a generous and exhaustive tribute to 
the memory of those services which 
had consolidated the monarchy in 
France, and made her own position 
what it was. 

The name of Palais Cardinal, 
which, despite its equivocal grammar, 
was appropriate while Richelieu in- 
habited it, ceased to be so when it 
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passed into the possession of the 
crown. Anne was advised to change 
it, but refused to do so, at the soli- 
citation of the Duchesse d’Aiguillon, 
who besought her to retain a name 
which so honorably associated Riche- 
lieu with the glorious reign of Louis 
XIII. Public opinion, however, 
prevailed before long, and the palace 
was henceforth by common consent 
designated as the Palais Royal. 
With its new name began a new era 
in its annals, 

Anne has been compared by some 
of her admirers and biographers to 
Blanche of Castille; but, while ren- 
dering full justice to the queenly 
qualities of the Austro-Spanish re- 
gent, we own that the comparison 
strikes us as being suggested rather 
by their circumstances than by the 
characters of the two queen-mothers 
who each played so remarkable a 
part in the history of their epochs. 
Blanche of Castille made it her first 
and paramount ambition to render 
her son worthy of that imperishable 
crown which awaited him in the 
Kingdom that is not of this world: 
Anne of Austria aimed at securing 
for hers the supremacy of earthly 
glory—at making him a great and 
powerful king. In each case, as it 
mostly happens, the omnipotent mo- 
ther’s will worked out its own ideal. 
The minority of the future Grand Mo- 
narque opened in troubled times ; the 
elements of the Fronde were ferment- 
ing deep down under the apparently 
smooth surface, and the fé/es, and 
masquerades, and merry-making with 
which the regent celebrated her 
tardy accession to sovereign power 
were soon followed by more exciting 
events. Mazarin had succeeded to 
Richelieu—oily, pliant Mazarin, so 
zealous in his endeavors to keep well 
with all parties; flattering the ambi- 
tious hopes of Gaston d’Orléans, and 
laying himself out with elaborate zeal 
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to please the regent and secure her 
confidence ; yielding outwardly, with 
alluring grace, to every caprice of her 
soft despotic sway; and pulling dex- 
terously the complicated strings of 
the malcontents, Condé, and Conti, 
and Longueville, and many other il- 
lustrious personages who chafed un- 
easily under the sceptre of the for- 
eigner; benevolent and outspoken, 
but irreclaimably despotic. Mazarin, 
in his desire to please all parties 
whom it was of use to propitiate, 
and make money plentiful where it 
was needed for his purposes, had 
gone on taxing till he raised the 
devil in the ten much enduring peo- 
ple. Everything was ready for an 
outbreak, The Ze Deum after the 
victory of Lens gave the signal for it. 
It was a burning day in August, in 
the year 1648. The city had turned 
out to join in the jubilee, and, amidst 
the inspiriting chorus of trumpets, and 
cannons, and bells that sent exulting 
chimes from many belfries, such 
small matters as hunger and empty 
hearths and misery in its multiform 
moods and tenses were forgotten for 
a moment. But it needed only a 
touch to rouse the sleeping furies in 
the ‘hearts of the hungry, rejoicing 
crowd, Broussel was seized by the 
troops, who had just played their 
part in the gay thanksgiving, and car- 
ried off to prison—Broussel, the ven- 
erable magistrate, the people’s sturdy 
friend; who had fought their battles 
over and over again against mighty 
Mazarin himself; who had stood by 
them and upheld their rights in the 
teeth of the foreign queen and her 
fureign minister ; Broussel, whom the 
people called notre pere—were they 
going to see him seized by soldiers, and 
carried off before their eyes? No; 
they would stand by him as he had 
stood by them. The last notes of 
the Ze Deum were still ringing over 
the city, when up leaped the shouts of 
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revolution and the cry “To arms!” 
and chased away their holy echoes. 
The mob surrounded the carriage in 
which Broussel was placed, guarded 
on all sides by armed men ; they were 
beaten back and trodden down; the 
people returned to the charge un- 
daunted, and finally bore down on 
the Palais Royal, vociferating un- 
mannerly threats, and demanding 
Broussel: “ Give us Broussel, or we 
will burn down your house about 
you!” —pleasant sounds for the 
queen to hear beneath her windows ! 
Anne of Austria had not foreseen this 
bursting up of the vulgar depths over 
which she had hitherto ridden in safe 
and scornful unconcern; nor, in all 
probability, had Mazarin. He was 
with the queen in that sumptuous 
apartment called the queen’s boudoir, 
whose one broad window, mounted 
in a frame of massive silver wrought 
like a brooch, looked out upon the 
court; the regent paced the room in 
feverish excitement, her face flushed, 
her hands, alternately crossed on 
her breast with an air of stern resolve, 
moving in the animated and expres- 
sive play that was familiar to her; 
every now and then she would stand 
in the embrasure of the rich and cun- 
ningly carved window, and cast a 
glance of mingled scorn and defiance 
on the vociferous rabble below. They 
catch sight of her, and greet her with 
ominous signs and gestures. They 
see in her cool courage a taunt that 
rouses them to desperation. All un- 
armed as they are, except with stones 
and sticks and such like unmilitary 
weapons, they are ready to give bat- 
tle to hertroops. At this crisis, when 
the Fronde was born, a young man 
named Gondi starts to the surface, 
shooting up from the dark horizon 
like a glittering rocket. He is en- 
dowed with that peculiar kind of alco- 
holic eloquence which appears to be 
in all climes and ages the apanage of 
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demagogues. Gondi had already 
made himself conspicuous as a dis- 
contented spirit whom it would be 
well either to crush or to conciliate ; 
and Mazarin would in all likelihood 
have adopted the latter plan but for 
the fact of his jealousy having been 
aroused by the queen’s kindly notice 
of the young firebrand; he foresaw 
a possible rival in Gondi’s ardor and 
talents, and forthwith decreed his 
ruin. Gondi was just now making 
himself popular by declaiming on the 
wrongs of the people, and denounc- 
ing the seizure of Broussel as iniqui- 
tous and tyrannical. There was some 
talk of sending a despatch to the re- 
gent to demand his release ; Mazarin 
caught at this opportunity of lower- 
ing Gondi in the estimation of the 
queen by placing him in the position 
of a leader of the Fronde, so he sent 
word to him indirectly to come to 
the Palais Royal and present the 
people’s petition. Gondi, who saw 
in the mission an occasion for distin- 
guishing himself with all parties, ac- 
cepted it. He told the people that 
he undertook to ask, and pledged 
himself to obtain, the liberation of 
Broussel within an hour. They fol- 
lowed him with enthusiastic cheers 
to the Palais Royal, where he was 
admitted to the presence of the queen. 
She received him with flattering 
promptitude, unconscious of the mo- 
tive of .his visit. Anne was in no 
mood for compromises or conces- 
sions ; the rebellious attitude of her 
subjects had steeled her heart for the 
moment against the demands of clem- 
ency, and when Gondi, announcing 
himself the bearer of the demands of 
the people, asked for the liberation 
of the magistrate, her anger broke 
out into violence : “ Give up Brous- 
sel!” she cried, with a sardonic laugh, 
“T will strangle him first with my 
own hands!” And clenching those 
beautiful little hands that have been 
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sung by every poet of her day, she 
went close up to Gondi, and shook 
them in his face. The deputy, con- 
founded, stood rooted to the spot, 
and uttered not a word; when Anne, 
abruptly turning away, said, with a 
quiet sarcasm the more chilling from 
its sudden contrast with her forego- 
ing vehemence: “Go and rest, Mon- 
sieur de Gondi; you have worked 
hard.” 

He left her presence, and carried 
his perplexity to Mazarin. But Maza- 
rin, who had led him into the dilem- 
ma of playing false to the people and 
vexing the queen, coldly declined in- 
terfering, and bowed the unsuccess- 
ful diplomatist out. Gondi, betrayed 
and baffled, left the Palais Royal with 
an oath that the morrow would see 
him master of Paris. When a lad of 
eighteen, he had written an essay on 
the Conjuration de Fiesque, which 
drew from Richelieu the remark: 
“Voila un esprit dangereux,.” * The day 
had come when the fiery young au- 
thor was to fulfil this sagacious pro- 
phecy. The future Cardinal de Retz 
had entered the Palais Royal an am- 
bitious courtier: he left it an infuri- 
ated frondeur. The next day Paris 
was bristling with barricades—its tra- 
ditional mode of expressing its irri- 
tated feelings. 

This day, famous as /a journée des 
barricades, saw Mathieu Molé appear 
in one of the finest attitudes that have 
marked his noble and honorable ca- 
reer. 

While still young, Molé had risen 
to the brilliant and perilous position 
of Premier Président du Parlement de 
Paris by the mere force of talent and 
rigid integrity of character; he had 
never courted the patronage of a 
minister, nor accepted a favor from 
one; he had lent no base compliance 
to Richelieu’s despotism or to Maza- 
rin’s more captivating rule; he had 
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remained the staunch friend of the 
heterodox Abbé de St. Cyran, holding 
faster by him in his disgrace and 
imprisonment than in the days of 
his transient popularity, persecuting 
Richelieu to obtain his pardon, dodg- 
ing the inaccessible minister late and 
early, waylaying him in all possible 
and impossible places with the same 
persistent cry, “Give me back my 
friend St. Cyran,” till at last Richelieu, 
worn out with his importunity, seized 
the president by the arm one day, and 
said: “This M. Molé is a worthy 
magistrate, but the most obstinate 
pleader in France,” and gave him 
back his Abbé de St. Cyran. This was 
the man who was chosen to head a 
second embassy from the people to 
the Palais Royal. The regent was 
aware of his coming, and received 
him with cold civility; but her high 
spirit was slightly subdued since the 
preceding day; she had passed a 
sleepless night waiting for the events 
of the morrow, and was disposed to 
admit the possibility of coming to a 
compromise with her unruly citizens. 
Mathieu Molé was not an orator in 
the classical sense of the word, but he 
had that sort of eloquence that stirs 
the hearts of men. It achieved a vic- 
tory, in the first place, over the angry 
mob by making them listen to reason 
and take a dispassionate view of their 
position, and now it gained an equal- 
ly important one with the regent, in- 
ducing her to yield a reluctant con- 
sent to the liberation of Broussel. 
The barricades were lowered, and 
Paris gave a joyous welcome to its 
friend. But the blaze thus rashly 
kindled was not to be so quickly 
quenched, Anne of Austria eventu- 
ally conquered both the Fronde and 
the less violent but equally danger- 
ous pretensions of Mazarin, who, suc- 
cumbing with a fairly good grace be- 
fore the indomitable courage and in- 
flexible firmness of the regent, re- 
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nounced the ambition of making her 
his tool, and was satisfied with being 
her right hand in governing the 
state. How high his ambition soared 
may be guessed from the following 
trait. Once, when conversing with 
Anne of Austria, emboldened by 
that gracious adandon of manner 
which made the haughty Spaniard so 
charming in her amiable moods, 
Mazarin alluded to the boyish pas- 
sion of the king for his niece, Marie 
Mancini, and observed how deeply 
he would have deplored it had his 
majesty, yielding to the infatuation 
of the hour, committed the chivalrous 
folly of marrying her. Anne of Aus- 
tria drew herself up with all the pride 
of her Castilian blood, and answered : 
“ Had my son been capable of such 
an unworthiness, I should have plac- 
ed myself with his brother at the 
head of the nation against him and 
against you.” The proud daughter 
of kings, who, by the strength of her 
solitary will, could govern a nation 
and cow the daring leaders of the 
Fronde, was in person as tender and 
delicate as a child; her health was 
fragile, and her skin so sensitive that 
it was difficult to find any cambric 
soft enough to clothe without hurting 
her. Mazarin, alluding once to this 
Sybarite delicacy of temperament, de- 
clared to the regent that her purga- 
tory in the next world would be to 
sleep in Holland sheets. Yet, when 
Anne was attacked by the cruel mal- 
ady which ended her days, no Roman 
matron could have endured it with 
greater fortitude. Her piety, which 
had guarded her youth through the 
alluring temptations of the court, de- 
spite the neglect and rudeness of a 
morose and heartless husband, sus- 
tained her in the protracted tortures 
of her last illness. Shortly before she 
expired, Louis XIV. was kneeling by 
the bedside of his mother, weeping 
bitterly, and covering her hand with 
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his tears; she drew it gently away, 
and, looking for a moment at that 
hand which had been her chief wo- 
man’s vanity, she murmured: “ They 
are beginning to swell; it is time to 
go!” Some historians have flippant- 
ly taxed Anne with having systemati- 
cally kept her son in the background, 
and sacrificed him selfishly to the 
prolongation of her own power; but 
Louis’ passionate grief at her death, 
and his lifelong gratitude to the 
memory of his mother, sufficiently re- 
pudiate this charge. Louis XIV. 
never resided at the Palais Royal af- 
ter her death ; when necessity obliged 
him to remain in Paris, he occupied 
the Louvre. 

The characters and careers of Ri- 
chelieu and Mazarin furnish one of 
those points of comparison which his- 
tory is so fond of. Richelieu was 
undeniably the more brilliant states- 
man of the two; he was endowed 
with greater originality and a larger 
breadth of view ; he left a deeper im- 
press on his time, and his remote ac- 
tion on France was more enduring; 
but if the achievement of peace be 
more valuable to a people than the 


prosecution of war, Mazarin has para- 
mount claims on the gratitude of his 


country. The Treaty of Westphalia, 
and the Peace of the Pyrenees, are two 
monuments raised by Mazarin to his 
own fame that out-top all the dazzling 
trophies of his predecessors, and es- 
tablish a nobler claim to the admi- 
ration of the civilized world than 
all Richelieu’s victorious accomplish- 
ments in war. Both statesmen were 
pre-eminently gifted with that power 
of reading men which is so service- 
able an agent in the hands of those 
who are called to govern. It was 
this electric instinct which prompted 
Richelieu to single out Mazarin from 
the crowd as the man best fitted to 
be his successor—a choice which the 
young Italian justified by carrying 
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out with unswerving fixity of purpose 
the vast unfinished designs of the pa- 
tron whom death had cut short in the 
midst of his work. Mazarin, on the 
other hand, gave a striking proof of 
this same subtle insight when he said 
of the young king, then a mere boy 
in his mother’s leading-strings, and 
as yet having done nothing to reveal 
the future grand monarch: “There 
is stuff enough in him to make four 
kings and one honest man.” Both 
ministers set their influence and pow- 
er above the interest and authority 
of the sovereign; but both labored 
with unflinching steadiness of aim to 
raise the monarchy to a height of 
splendor it had never before reached, 
and was not destined long to retain, 
Both carried their souéane with more 
of martial dignity than priestly gravi- 
ty—that soutane of which Richelieu 
boasted: “ I mow down everything, 
I upset everything, and then I cover 
it all with my red soufane.” Both 
made it the business of their lives 
while at the head of the state to hum- 
ble Austria and Spain, and both suc- 
ceeded. The marriage of Louis XIV. 
with the Infanta of Spain was one of 
Mazarin’s most successful diplomatic 
acts; he foresaw in this union the 
probable succession of the Bourbons 
to the crown of Charles Quint. But 
alongside of his many services to 
his country, there is one act of his 
that goes far to annul them—this 
was his introduction of gambling in- 
to France. To this deplorable im- 
portation the Abbé St. Pierre traces, 
not perhaps without a shade of exag- 
geration, but with palpable logic, the 
rapid decadence of the national mo- 
rals and character; he says that 
Mazarin inoculated the young king 
with the passion for games of hazard, 
in order to keep his mind aloof from 
things in which it became him better 
to be interested, and thereby to pre- 
vent his interference in the affairs of 
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state; the regent, in her turn, became 
smitten with the novel mania, and 
would spend whole nights with her 
court playing cards. Mazarin him- 
self was an incorrigible gambler, and 
often devoted to this passion the 
hours he should have given to sleep 
after his day’s arduous task. He 
was looked upon more as a player of 
doubtful honesty —“ un joueur pius que 
suspect”; but “who aliowed others 
in turn to cheat him, provided they 
did it cleverly,” St. Pierre tells us; 
and he goes on to say: “ The young 
nobles, first at court, and then all over 
the country, followed his example, 
and took to card-playing ; they for- 
sook the athletic sports and manly 
amusements which had delighted 
their fathers, and gave themselves up 
to this enervating and ruinous pas- 
sion; they became weaker, more ig- 
norant, and less polished; women 
caught the fever, and grew to respect 
themselves less, and to be less re- 
spected.” Mazarin’s avarice was as 
insatiable as his ambition; he died 
colossally rich; but during his last 
illness, seized with remorse, he made 
over all his unjust gains to the king, 
who, of course, refused to accept 
them, and the cardinal then divided 
his vast wealth between Louis, the 
queen, Condé, Turenne, his friend 
Louis de Haro, and several members 
of his own family. He bequeathed 
a large sum for the foundation of a 
college, which he also endowed with 
his splendid library, re-collected after 
its dispersion by the Frondeurs at im- 
mense trouble and expense. He 
wished this college to be called Co/- 
lége des quatre nations, destining it 
chiefly for the education of young 
men belonging to the four provinces 
annexed to France during his minis- 
try—Pignerol, Alsace, Roussillon, and 
Artois. Le Tellier, who was his ex- 
ecutor, punctually obeyed all his in- 
structions except the last-named. By 
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desire of the king, it was called Col- 
lége Mazarin, which was to become 
the magnificent Bibliothéque Royale 
of to-day. 

Henrietta Maria of England occu- 
pied the Palais Royal in 1644. The 
marriage of her daughter Henrietta 
to Philip of Orleans, then Duc d’An- 
jou, was celebrated here with great 
pomp, and here the young princess 
held a brilliant court for a few years, 
while her mother dwelt in the clois- 
tered retreat of Chaillot. The thread 
of this bright young life was sudden- 
ly snapped asunder. Bossuet’s “ O 
night of horror!” came like a thunder- 
bolt from a summer sky, scattering 
the volatile court, and spreading the 
news of its loss over the whole of 
France. Then came the Regency, 
which was to add a chapter of such 
dark and lamentable notoriety to the 
history of the Palais Royal. The 
nephew of Louis XIV. inherited all 
the vices and foibles of his race with- 
out any of their redeeming qualities. 
His selfish, easy-going donhomie has 
been sometimes lauded as clemency ; 
but it may more justly be considered 
a combination of weakness and cyni- 
cal contempt for the claims of justice. 
When the enraged populace gather- 
ed before his palace, dragging three 
naked corpses—the victims of their 
legitimate but misplaced anger— 
along with them, the regent looked 
out at the tempestuous scene, and 
remarked coolly: “The mob are 
right; the wonder is they bear so 
much from us.” And truly it was a 
wonder ; and if the Revolution of ’93 
did not break out under the lawless 
and exasperating rule of the Regency, 
it must only have been because, as 
St. Simon explained it, “ three things 
are necessary to make a revolution: 
leaders, brains, and funds, none of 
which were to be found in France at 
this period.” The fetits soupers de la 
Régence, which have acquired an infa- 
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mous celebrity through all the chro- 
nicles of the time, can have no place 
in our sketch. 

The visit of Peter the Great broke 
in on the luxurious and effeminate 
court of the Palais Royal like a Spar- 
tan appearing suddenly in the midst 
of a banquet of Sybarites. Peter, 
who had “civilized his people by 
cutting their heads off,” set his heart 
on visiting France during the preced- 
ing reign; but Louis XIV., partly 
from an insurmountable antipathy to 
the semi-barbarous autocrat, partly 
from political motives, had signified 
to his brother of all the Russias that 
his absence would be more agreeable 
than his presence. Peter was com- 
pelled, therefore, to wait until the 
Grand Monarque had rejoined his an- 
cestors before gratifying his desire to 
visit Paris. The regent, far from 
making any difficulty about receiving 
him, made the most sumptuous pre- 
parations for the Northern reformer, 
and invited him to be his guest at 
the Palais Royal. But the hardy 
Muscovite could not conceal his con- 
tempt for the epicurean habits of his 
host, and horrified him by declaring 
that he never slept on anything softer 
than a camp-stretcher, which he car- 
ried with him in all his peregrinations, 
and used on the field of battle and 
in his own palace, and which he in- 
sisted now on substituting for the 
luxurious couch prepared for him. 
Altogether, the ways of Peter bewil- 
dered the nephew of Louis XIV. 
He was up with the birds, and flying 
over the city to see things and peo- 
ple that the latter would never have 
dreamed of calling his attention to. 
He expressed a wish to see Mme. de 
Maintenon, then living in dignified 
retreat at St. Cyr. Her Solidity, as 
Louis XIV. had dubbed her, plead- 
ed ill-health as an excuse for declin- 
ing the honor and fatigue of an offi- 
cial reception. Peter, therefore, set 
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off one morning and scared the learn- 
ed and sedate ladies of St. Cyr out 
of their propriety by requesting to 
be shown at once to Mme. de Main- 
tenon’s room. On arriving there, he 
entered without knocking, walked 
straight to the bed, pushed aside the 
curtains, and, sitting down beside the 
astonished lady, entered brusquely 
into conversation. The Sorbonne he 
also honored with one of these un- 
ceremonious visitations; perceiving 
a statue of Richelieu in one of the 
galleries, he rushed up to it, and, 
clasping the marble in his arms, ex- 
claimed: “O incomparable man! 
would that thou wert still alive, and 
I would give thee one-half of my 
empire to teach me how to govern 
the other !” 

But with all this rough and some- 
what ostentatious disregard of eti- 
quette, Peter had a keen sense of 
what was due to his imperial mighti- 
ness, and, with the caprice of a 
despot, could assert it trenchantly 
enough when he thought fit. The 
regent invited a number of the most 
illustrious men of the day to meet 
his eccentric guest at a banquet at 
the Palais Royal. As they were 
about to enter the dining-room, little 
Louis XV. stood back to let the 
czar pass first; Peter was unwilling 
to take precedence of the King of 
France, and equally reluctant to walk 
behind a child, so he wittily solved 
the difficulty by catching up the 
small monarch in his arms and carry- 
ing him to his seat. 

The regent closed his ignoble life 
at the Palais Royal in 1723. His 
son Louis, Duke of Orleans, suc- 
ceeded him, This prince brought 
his young bride, Jeanne de Bade, 
there soon after he took possession 
of his ancestral home, and lost her 
after a brief and blissful union, At 
the time of her death, Louis XV. was 
lying mortally sick, it was believed, 
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at Metz, and thither, in the frenzy of 
his grief, the bereaved husband flew, 
and, going straight to the room of the 
dying king, demanded admittance ; 
the attendants expostulated, but Louis 
pushed them aside, and kicked in the 
door to announce his loss to the kins- 
man who himself lay battling with 
death. He survived Jeanne some 
years, but never recovered her loss; 
he led a solitary and desolate life, 
and gave himself up to works of 
benevolence and the study of oriental 
languages. He became a perfect 
adept in the Arabic, Hebrew, and 
Greek tongues, and never appeared 
at court as a widower except when 
the imperious etiquette of Versailles 
occasionally demanded it. He died 
in 1752. His son’s reign at the 
Palais Royal is chiefly remarkable by 
his having inoculated his own children 
with small-pox; the daring experi- 
ment, which was performed by 
Tronchin, summoned from Geneva 
for the purpose, was crowned with 
success, Paris, transported with joy, 
made bonfires in the Place in front of 
the palace, and for a time the rash 
and fortunate father was the hero of 
toast and song. Another event 
which signalized his occupation of 
Richelieu’s palace was the destruc- 
tion of the theatre by fire (1763). 
The duke rebuilt it on a somewhat 
larger but infinitely less gorgeous 
scale as to decoration. He was an 
enlightened patron of art, and es- 
pecially kind in assisting young men 
whose talent was struggling to make 
head against poverty. He divined 
the genius of the young poet Le 
Févre, and encouraged him both by 
personal notice and by liberal gifts. 
He was so pleased with Le Févre’s 
tragedy Zuma that immediately on 
its appearance he bestowed a pen- 
sion of 1,200 crowns on the poet 
out of his privy purse; and on the 
latter’s asking what services were ex- 
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pected from him in return for this 
munificence, the duke answered : “ It 
obliges you to work henceforth more 
ardently for your own fame—nothing 
more.” This prince, though he al- 
lowed himself to be drawn, to a cer- 
tain extent, into the fashionable follies 
of the court, had inherited from his 
father many sterling and beautiful 
qualities. His benevolence was un- 
bounded; but it was only after his 
death that his real character was re- 
vealed, so carefully did he shun 
everything like ostentation in the 
exercise of his favorite virtue. It 
was then discovered that two-thirds 
of his immense revenue had been 
spent upon the poor, in the payment 
of pensions to artists, men of letters, 
widows, etc.; some granted in his 
own name, others in the name of one 
or other of his ancestors. His con- 
descending kindness towards his de- 
pendents endeared him to all who 
approached him. A chamberlain 
coming one day to announce to him 
the death of a most inefficient and 
tiresome valet, who had been twenty 
years in the duke’s service, “ Poor 
fellow !” sighed the duke, “ for twenty 
years he served me, and for twenty 
years he worried me!” “Why did 
you keep him, monseigneur ?” inquired 
a bystander. “ Why, he would never 
have found a place if I had turned 
him away,” replied the prince, and 
then added: “ We must see now that 
his wife and children are provided 
for.” Was it not Sophocles who 
said, “ Only a great soul knows how 
much glory there is in being kind” ? 
What a germ of true glory there lies 
buried in this quiet little trait of 
Louis d’Orléans ! 

The death of this magnificent 
patron, forbearing master, and gener- 
ous father of the poor makes way for 
another prince of the House of Or- 
leans who has earned a louder but 
less enviable notoriety on the world- 
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stage of history. Almost immediately 
on his becoming master of the Palais 
Royal, the new Duc d’Orléans had 
the vexation of seeing the theatre so 
recently rebuilt by his father burnt 
down again. Discouraged, no doubt, 
by this precedent, he refused to re- 
build it at his own expense, and ap- 
plied to the city of Paris for the 
necessary funds; but that body de- 
clined to furnish them, The Comdédie 
Frangaise was consequently trans- 
ferred to the Porte St. Martin, where 
a building was erected in the space 
of six weeks by Lenoir. It was not 
till many years later that Richelieu’s 
beautiful temple to dramatic art was 
rebuilt by a prince of the House of 
Orleans, to be henceforth hired out 
on lease to enterprising managers. 
We are told that in his early youth 
Joseph Philippe d’Orléans gave pro- 
mise of an estimable manhood. How 
wofully this promise was belied by 
his after-life and shameful and tragic 
death we know. He was born at St. 
Cloud in 1747, and married, in 1769, 
the only daughter of the Duc de 
Penthi¢vre—a creature endowed with 
every charm of person and mind to 
make her at once reverenced and 
loved. Philippe was tall, slight, and 
well proportioned, his features finely 
cut and lit up with vivacity and in- 
telligence, his manners gracious and 
dignified. Such is the portrait hand- 
ed down to us of him in those early 
days before the shadow of coming 
infamy had obscured the picture. He 
fell soon into habits of unbridled 
dissipation ; but, so long as he con- 
fined himself to this, to mad char- 
ioteering pranks on the boulevards, 
and aerial escapades in balloons, with 
boon companions as mad as himself, 
the people looked on in contemptuous 
disapproval. It was necessary, in 
order to stimulate this passive feeling 
to one of direct antagonism, that he 
should interfere with the popular 
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pleasure and convenience. This he 
did by turning his broad and richly 
planted garden into a huge shop, thus 
depriving the dourgecis and idlers of 
Paris of their accustomed resort on 
the sultry days and long mellow even- 
ings of summer. His royal highness 
had contrived very soon to compro- 
mise a fortune more than royal in its 
extent ; and, in order to replenish his 
coffers, he decided to cut down his 
ancestral chestnuts, and build up in 
their place long rows of shops, to be 
hired out at a high rent to trades- 
people. The fashionables and the 
bourgeois, and, more important than 
all in a Frenchman’s eyes, the child- 
ren, were thus driven to promenade 
under a stone colonnade, instead of 
enjoying the green shade of Riche- 
lieu’s groves, where the buzz of a mul- 
tifarious bazaar had replaced the 
cooing of doves and the twitter of 
singing-birds. By-and-by we see the 
thermometer rising from resentful dis- 
like to fierce hatred. Philip is smitten 
with Anglomania, and spends his 
time and, what is of more consequence 
to Paris, his money in London, He 
wears only London-made coats, drives 
English horses, hires English grooms, 
altogether affects the ways and man- 
ners of outre-mer, to the great disgust 
of Versailles and the boulevards. 
Wretched Philip! well had it been for 
him and for Versailles had he dwelt 
content in these puerile masquerades 
and self-degrading follies! But under 
the frivolous surface there lay a sub- 
stratum of cruel vindictiveness, a 
bristling self-love, that was quick to 
see an affront, and implacable in 
avenging it. Marie Antoinette had 
the dire ill-luck to offend her dis- 
reputable cousin of Orleans. When 
her brother, the Archduke Maxi- 
milian, came to see her at Versailles, 
the queen, then in her twentieth year, 
very naturally desired to see as much 
as possible of this dear companion of 
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her childhood during his short stay; 
so she dispensed, as far as she could, 
with court ceremonial, remaining 
chiefly in her private apartments with 
her brother. It did not probably 
occur to her that, in omitting to in- 
vite the Duc d’Orléans to share this 
sisterly intercourse, she was inflicting 
a wound that would one day distil 
its deadly poison upon herself and 
those dearest to her. So it was, how- 
ever. Philip never forgave what he 
considered a slight, and bitterly did 
he make the thoughtless young queen 
repent having inflicted it. 

The gardens of the Palais Royal, 
which had given rise to his first un- 
popularity, were destined to be the 
scene of the upheaving of the revolu- 
tion. All was ready, only waiting 
for a bold hand to give a push to the 
pendulum and set it going. Ca- 
mille Desmoulins did it. It was the 
12th of July, 1789. Yesterday the 
great crisis had been prepared, and 
to-day it burst. Necker, the univer- 
sal genius whose advent to the minis- 
try was hailed as the panacea for all 
discords, and difficulties, and threat- 
ened dangers; Necker, the “Achilles 
of computation,” whose vigorous 
hand and capacious brain were to 
seize France, tottering on the brink 
of some invisible gulf, and steady 
her; Necker, to whom the timid, 
apathetic king, and the proud, val- 
iant queen, had all but gone on their 
knees to induce him to come and re- 
deem the treasury by “ swift arith- 
metic,” and save the government 
and—yes, even at this date they 
must have included it in the salva- 
tions to be accomplished by Necker 
—the throne; Necker, who had yield- 
ed to the royal suppliants with these 
words: “I yield in obedience to 
duty, but with the certainty that I 
am doomed ”—Necker had been dis- 
missed. On the 11th of July, Louis 
XVI. signed the letter imploring the 
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minister to leave the kingdom “ at 
once and without ¢/at.”. When his 
secretary objected that Necker’s ex- 
traordinary popularity was a strong 
presumption against his obeying this 
last command; that he had only to 
show himself, and the people would 
rise e# masse to prevent his flight, 
Louis replied: “I know Necker; 
he will guard us against himself; he 
will obey me scrupulously, and fly 
without é/at.” And he was right. 
The minister received the letter at 
three in the afternoon, and quietly 
put it in his pocket without commu- 
nicating its contents even to his wife ; 
he dined at the usual hour with some 
friends already invited ; nothing in his 
appearance or conversation betrayed 
the slightest emotion during the re- 
past ; on leaving the table, he showed 
the letter of dismissal to Mme. 


Necker, ordered his carriage, and they 
went out for a drive; when they 
were about two hundred yards from 
the house, he pulled the check-string, 


and desired the coachman to drive 
to the nearest post-station. It was 
not till the following morning that 
his daughter and his numerous 
friends knew of his departure. The 
news electrified everybody. Camille 
Desmoulins’ grand opportunity had 
arrived. He had already made him- 
self notorious as a leader of malcon- 
tents ; this afternoon he was drinking 
with a certain set of them in a café 
at the Palais Royal—of late a favor- 
ite rendezvous of patriots of his type 
—noisy and blustering, believing in 
copious libations as the most effica- 
cious proof of patriotism. Desmou- 
luis, on hearing the news, rushed out, 
pistol in hand, and, jumping on an 
orange-tree tub, proceeded to ha- 
rangue the assembled multitude. He 
was afflicted with a painful stutter- 
ing in his speech, but this impedi- 
ment appears to have been no hin- 
drance to the effect of his oratory ; 
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on the contrary, it gave it a more 
vehement character, impelling him to 
wild and passionate gesticulation, by 
way of helping out his defective 
utterance. He spoke with his eyes, 
his teeth, every member of his body ; 
he would shake out his hair in lion- 
like fashion, stamp his feet, toss his 
arms with clenched fists above his 
head to supply the word his tongue 
refused to articulate, and the ener- 
getic pantomine elicited the sympa- 
thy, while it fired the passions, of his 
hearers. “ Citizens!” he cried, “I 
come from Versailles.” (He came 
from a neighboring ca/¢, as we have 
seen, but what of that?) “ Necker 
is dismissed. ‘This dismissal is the 
tocsin of S, Bartholomew for all 
patriots. Before the sun has gone 
down, we shall see the Swiss and 
German battalions marching from 
the Champs de Mars to murder us 
like dogs. One chance yet remains 
tous. Toarms! Let us choose a 
cockade whereby we may know each 
other.” This exordium was covered 
with thundering salvos by the patri- 
ots. What color shall we choose ?” 
continued the orator. “Speak, pa- 
triots! Select your own flag. Shall 
it be green, the emblem of hope, or 
blue—the color of free America, of 
liberty, and democracy?” A voice 
from the patriots cried out: “ Green, 
the color of hope!” But the choice 
was negatived by the voice of- popu- 
lar prejudice. Green, it was said, 
was unlucky. No; they would not 
have green. 

A scene of indescribable tumult 
followed while the momentous ques- 
tion of the cockade was being can- 
vassed. Finally, by what train of 
argument history does not record, 
blue, white, and red were elected tu 
the honor of representing the patriots. 
They happened to be the colors of 
the House of Orleans. From the 
tub which served as a rostrum to the 
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orator the decree was shouted to the 
serried ranks around, and all through 
the gardens it was borne along the 
colonnade rapid as lightning, swelling, 
as it went, into a deafening peal that 
soon reverberated from the boule- 
vards and the thoroughfares of Pa- 
ris to Versailles, It is said, we know 
not whether or not on authentic testi- 
mony, that while this wild uproar, 
which terminated in the adoption of 
his House’s colors by the popular 
party, was going on under his win- 
dows, Philip of Orleans, henceforth 
to be known under the title of Egal- 
ité, was coolly looking out at the 
performance, smoking his cigar, and 
discussing the probable effect of it 
all at Versailles. By the time the 
whole city was out-of-doors, it was 
the hour for the performance to be- 
gin in the Palais Royal theatre, close 
by the scene of Camille’s rhetori- 
cal triumph; other more interesting 
pieces, beginning with comedy and 
ending with tragedy, were now to be 
performed; a band of patriots, with 
Camille at their head, burst into the 
theatre, and, rushing on the stage, 
summarily reversed the programme 
of the evening. ‘They flung tricolor 
cockades right and left, and called 
the spectators to arms. “ The audi- 
ence rose en masse” at the appeal, 
like a true-born Parisizn audience, 
and, surging from pit aud boxes, pour- 
ed out impetuous and desperate, it 
knew not well why, at the bidding 
of Camille Desmoulins. He march- 
ed off, with the swelling stream be- 
hind him, to the studio of the sculp- 
tor Curtius; there ile patriots seized 
a bust of Necker and Philip of Or- 
leans, and carried them in procession 
through the streets, This was Egal- 
ité’s Official début, as a leader of the 
Red Revolution, It was at the Pal- 
ais Royal he was arrested. Here, on 
the site of its first eruption, the wild 
demon which he had, in the measure 
VOL, XVII.—9 
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of his power, evoked and called up 
from the smouldering lava depths to 
the full activity of its satanic life, and 
flattered and bowed down to, was 
doomed at the appointed hour of 
retribution to raise its bloody hand 
against the regicide, and strike him 
down. On his way to the guillotine, 
the car, whether by accident or de- 
sign, passed under Egalité’s old 
home. He raised his eyes for a mo- 
ment to the windows, and, surveying 
them with an unmoved countenance, 
turned his glance calmly again upon 
the yelling crowd. 

While the Terror lasted, the Palais 
Royal remained untenanted. After 
the Restoration it was occupied by 
Louis Philippe while Duke of Or- 
leans; when the son of Egalité called 
himself to the throne of his nephew, 
he forsook it for the Tuileries, and dur 
ing the remainder of his reign it was 
open to the public as an_ historical 
monument and museum. On the 
resurrection of the Empire, the Palais 
Royal became the residence of Prince 
Jerome Bonaparte, only surviving 
brother of Napoleon I. When this 
last venerable twig fell from the 
old imperial tree, it continued in the 
possession of his son, Prince Napo- 
leon. Hither, in March, 1859, he 
brought his young bride, the Princess 
Clothilde, daughter of Victor Emma- 
nuel, and there he resided until the 
memorable summer of 1870, when the 
disastrous war with Prussia came like 
a cyclone, and tore up the old tree by 
the roots, and sent the branches 
flying hither and thither over the 
astonished face of Europe. 

The Commune closes our retro- 
spect of Richelieu’s palace. The 
Tuileries and the Palais Royal sent 
up their petroleum flames together 
to the soft summer skies where the 
bright May sun was shining down, 
serenely sad, upon the awful spectacle 
of Paris on fire-—a funeral pile where- 
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on were consumed, let us hope never 
again to rise from their ashes, the 
Commune itself, and the delusions of 
the few honest fools, if such there 
were, who believed in its insane theo- 
ries. Surely as they fled, scared from 
their old historic haunts by the blaze 
and stench of the devilish modern 
fluid, the ghosts of Richelieu, and Ma- 
zarin, and Anne of Austria, and all 
that band of majestic figures from the 
unburied past, must have laughed a 
bitter laugh, wherein horror was not 
without a note of triumph, as they 
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looked back upon the ghastly scene. 
“Our little systems had their day,” 
the dead legislators may have said, 
one to another, as they stood in the 
lurid light of the conflagration that 
illuminated, to the eyes of their dis- 
embodied spirit, the far-stretching 
vistas of the present and the past; 
“they avere ail faulty, how faulty we 
know now with unavailing know- 
ledge, but, compared to this, were they 
not the Millennium, Eutopia, the 
ideal of the reign of justice upon the 
earth P” 
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THE tendency, to which we have 
reretofore alluded, to ostracize Cath- 
olics, and to take it for granted that 
this is a Protestant country, to be 
ruled exclusively by anti-Catholics, 
has had even a more dangerous and 
far-reaching effect beyond our bor- 
ders, and that, too, apparently with 
official sanction. ‘The popular preju- 
dice has not unnaturally reached and 
infected the authorities at Washington. 
We do not allude especially to the 
present Administration or Congress, 
for the evil is of long standing; but 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
our diplomatic and consular systems as 

‘at present conducted are unjust to a 
very respectable minority of the Amer- 
ican people, and are likely to mislead 


and deceive the nations with which ° 


we are on terms of peace and amity. 
The foreign appointees are, almost 
without exception, taken from the 
ranks of non-Catholics and without 
regard either to the feelings of a 
large class of our own citizens or the 
‘wishes of the people to whom they 


are sent. The ministers plenipoten- 
tiary to the great powers of Europ 
have been invariably selected from 
the ultra Protestant class like Mot- 
ley; while the numerous consuls, 
with a few honorable exceptions, 
have been men of the same way oi 
thinking, according to their limited 
understanding. When the Holy Fa- 
ther was yet in possession of his do- 
minions, we used to delight in sending 
him now and then a specimen ofa gen- 
uine Know- Nothing ; and when Spain 
—Catholic and conservative Spain— 
began to feel the Gem of the Antilles 
slipping from her grasp, we despatch- 
ed an atheistical #/idustero, Soulé, to 
assure her of our friendship and good- 
will, With Catholic countries gener- 
ally we have acted in the same spirit 
of contradiction, as if our object were 
to excite hostility rather than to per- 
petuate kindness and harmony, as 
among them, particularly in South 
America, each legation and consulate 
habitually formed the nucleus of anti- 
Catholic society. As long as this 
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blundering—we will not call it by a 
harsher name—was confined to our 
European appointments, it mattered 
little; for the relative condition of 
Catholics and the sects in this country 
is there .pretty well known, and, the 
faith of the people being well fixed, 
prejudice and bigotry, even when pro- 
tected by the stars and stripes, could 
do littie harm. 

It is of the character of our repre- 
sentatives in Turkey, Africa, India, 
China, and other places in parti- 
bus infidelium that we have most rea- 
son to complain. These American 
envoys and consuls seem to become 
volunteer lay evangelizers ; and if, like 
our friends of the Methodist and 
Presbyterian missionary societies of 
this city, they do not succeed in con- 
verting the benighted heathen from 
the error of their ways, they endeavor, 
by the exercise of all their delegated 
authority, to thwart and depreciate 
the labors of those who can—the 
Catholic missionaries from other 
countries. ‘Take, for example, India 
and China, the great missionary 
fields of the world, containing as they 
do at least one-half of the whole hu- 
man race in a comparative state of 
civilization. The former being a 
province of Great Britain, it is na- 
tural that sectarian missions should 
receive at least a semi-official recog- 
nition and protection from the ap- 
pointees of the head of the Protest- 
ant Church “ as by law established ” ; 
but even in this respect the English 
officials have been outdone in zeal 
and officiousness by our own agents 
in the Indian Peninsula, as we learn 
from a late work on that country.* 
But in China, with its four or five 
hundred millions of idolaters, the case 
is different. There the Catholic 
priest and the devoted Sister of Char- 
ity, unsupported by the temporal arm, 


* Land of the Veda. By Rev. Dr. Butler. 
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and unawed by threats, torture, and 
death, have been most active and 
most successful in advancing the 
standard of the cross and winning souls 
to Christ. Their converts are num- 
bered by tens of thousands, and their 
churches, schools, and orphanages 
dot the southern and western coasts ; 
while the sectarian missionaries, lack- 
ing the sustaining power of the state, 
have practically done nothing. This 
has long been a source of much cha- 
grin to the various dissenting prose- 
lytizing societies in England and the 
United States, as it also seems to 
have been the cause of exasperation 
to our Minister at Peking, Mr. Fred- 
erick F, Low. 

That gentleman’s mission to China 
appears to have embraced but three 
objects, if we except his attempt and 
absurd failure to bring the Coreans 
into communication with the outside 
world. The first of these was the 
protection of American Protestant 
missionaries, and them only; the 
second, to convince the Chinese offi- 
cials that the United States have 
nothing to do with Catholics, or, 
as he is pleased to style them on 
all occasions, “ Romanists”; and the 
third, to send home false despatches 
and mistranslated documents. 

In looking over the foreign cor- 
respondence of our government for 
1871, as presented to Congress with 
the President’s Message,* we find 
that, in October, 1870, Mr. Low, 
without any authority whatever from 
Washington, ordered a United States 
war-vessel from Chefoo to Tung- 
chow, for the sole purpose of return- 
ing some Protestant missionaries to 
the latter place, who, with their usual 
regard for the first law of nature, 
had fled from it upon the slightest 


* Papers relating to the Foreign Relations of 
the United States, transmitted to Congress with 
the Annual Message of the President, December 
4, 1871. 
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rumor of danger. The ship was the 
Benecia, and her precious cargo con- 
sisted of “the missionaries (number 
not stated), their teachers and ser- 
vants, also their children, amounting 
to a total of twenty-four persons.” 
Of the reverend gentlemen at whose 
disposal a public vessel had been so 
obsequiously placed by the accom- 
modating Mr. Low, Commander 
Kimberly, in his report, bluntly says: 


“ The missionaries expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with everything that 
had been done in regard to returning 
them to their homes, and wished me to 
visit the shore and walk about the city 
with the officers of the ship in full uni- 
form, which I declined to do, as, after the 
promises made by the Chinese officials, I 
considered it unnecessary, and the Chi- 
nese being perfectly willing and pleased, 
as far as I could judge, that they had re- 
turned. From my interview, I came to 
the conclusion that there never existed 
any real danger at Tungchow-foo, but 
the missionaries were frightened by the 
threats of some Chinese notin authority. 
Mischievous persons are found in every 
community, and Tungchow-foo is not 
free from this infliction. The massacre 
of Tientsin capped the climax, and the 
missionaries left in consequence.” 


The cowardly conduct of the mis- 
sionaries, who were thus so honorably 
reconducted to their homes, is even 
partially admitted by the minister in 
his explanatory despatch, for he says: 
“In this connection, I desire to say 
that I have had no information from 
the missionaries, except a short note 
from one of them saying that they 
had all reached Tungchow. With- 
out expressing any opinion as to the 
real peril they were in, or whether 
there was or was not cause for the 
step they took, I am of the opinion 
that their removal and the manner 
of their return will, on the whole, re- 
sult in good.” 

We admit that it is the duty of 
every envoy, consul, or other foreign 
agent of our government to succor 
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and protect our citizens abroad in all 
things lawful; but here, in this re- 
spect, their duty ends. They have 
no shadow of right to employ the 
public vessels of the country, paid for 
by the public at large, and destined 
for far other purposes, in any other 
business, much less for the transporta- 
tion of runaway missionaries, “ their 
teachers, servants, and children,” 
This is not a Protestant country de 
Facto or de jure, and, as far as the na- 
tional government is concerned, no 
religion whatever is recognized. If 
it were an equal number of merchants 
or traders who had fled in terror from 
imaginary danger, is it likely that Mr. 
Low would have depleted our small 
squadron in the Chinese seas by put- 
ing at their service, and that of their 
“teachers, servants, and children,” 
one of the best vessels in the fleet ? 
Or does any one suppose that, if those 
persons had been Catholic mission- 
aries, he would have been guilty of a 
similar abuse of authority ? But he 
apologetically says, “ The manner of 
their return will, on the whole, result 
in good.” Just so. Good to Mr. 
Low, though we have not yet heard 
of a vote of thanks having been pre- 
sented to him by any of our numerous 
foreign missionary societies, or that 
they have sent on to Washington 
deputations for his retention or pro- 
motion. That his conduct deserves 
such commendation from these bodies 
no one can doubt who reads further 
his despatches to the State Depart- 
ment. 

In 1858, a treaty was formed be- 
tween China, on the one part, and the 
leading Western powers, on the other, 
whereby, among other things, it was 
stipulated that the Christian converts 
in the former country should practise 
their religion without molestation, and 
also enjoy certain immunities; and 
that in the free or open ports and 
districts the ministers of religion 
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should be guaranteed the full exer- 
cise of their functions, etc. In 1870, 
as previously agreed upon, this treaty 
came up for revision, and France, 
ever foremost in the work of civiliza- 
tion and conversion, proposed five 
amendments to the treaty, all relating 
directly or indirectly to commerce. 
The second of these reads as follows : 


“ You have expressed a desire to know 
the demands which I have engaged my 
government to make from the Chinese 
government when the treaty of 1858 is re- 
vised. I have no objection to satisfy 
you, for I believe that the alterations 
are indispensable, and I shall be happy 
to learn that the other governments allied 
with China have decided also to demand 
them. . . . Second, I demand that we 
shall have the right to place salaried con- 
suls wherever we judge proper, and that 
those cities where consuls reside shall 
also be opened to foreign trade.” 


These demands seemed rational 
enough, and have since, we under- 
stand, been substantially complied 
with; but our clear-sighted minister 
immediately detected the danger that 
lurked beneath them, particularly the 
one just quoted, and hastened to ad- 
vise his government not to second 
the propositions of the French am- 
bassador. Here is one of his rea- 
sons : 


“T see so many objections to such a 
treaty provision, and so many chances of 
its proving a delusion and a snare, that, 
unless the proposition can be more defi- 
nitely defined, I should not be inclined 
to favor it. If the exact truth could be 
ascertained, it would be found, I expect, 
that the whole idea of the French chargé 
in this scheme is the better protection of 
the French missionaries; and were it 
possible to obtain the concession asked 
for, these additional consuls would be, to 
all intents and purposes, agents of Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries. Their official 
positions and influence would be used to 
sustain missionary claims and assump- 
tions, some of which have been described 
in a former despatch. So far as trade is 
concerned, it may well be questioned 
whether the presence of French consuls 
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in the interior would not prove a damage 
instead of a benefit.” 


And this is the representative of a 
free and commercial people who de- 
sire to be considered Christian! Ra- 
ther than see Catholic missions ex- 
tended, and paganism eradicated 
from the hearts of millions of human 
beings, he would be willing to keep 
some of the most populous and fer- 
tile portions of the Celestial Empire 
closed for ever against civilization and 
commerce. But let us follow this 
model minister a little further. 

In February, 1871, the Chinese 
Foreign Office submitted to the for- 
eign representatives at the capital, 
for consideration and approval, the 
draft of a minute, and eight rules for 
the guidance and government of 
missionaries in the entire empire. 
They were drawn up with true Tartar 
cunning and ingenuity, and were in- 
tended, if adopted, to baffle the 
straightforward demands of France. 
In terms they were plausible enough, 
but in reality exceedingly restrictive, 
and evidently aimed at the Sisters of 
Charity, whose schools and orphan 
asylums were rapidly increasing, and 
at those zealous and enterprising 
missionaries who, under various dis- 
guises, and despite the vigilance of 
the local authorities, are in the habit, 
at imminent personal danger, of 
penetrating into the very heart of the 
country, and preaching the Word of 
God where his name has never be- 
fore been heard, This was a chance 
for Mr. Low to exhibit his sectarian 
bigotry before the mandarins, and 
he eagerly availed himself of it. 
Answering their communication in 
his official capacity, and while dis- 
senting generally from their views, he 
takes occasion, we think very gratui- 
tously, to say: 


“Tt is a noticeable fact that, among all 
the cases cited, there does not appear to 
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be one in which Protestant missionaries 
are charged with violating treaty, law, or 
custom. So far as I can ascertain, your 
complaints are chiefly against the action 
and attitude of the missionaries of the 
Roman Catholic faith, and, as these are 
under the exclusive protection and con- 
trol of the government of France, I might 
with great propriety decline to discuss a 
matter with which the government of the 
United States has no direct interest or con- 
cern, for the reason that none of its citi- 
zens are charged with violating treaty or 
local law, and thus causing trouble.” 


And again, with equal truthfulness 
and appositeness, he adds: 


“Whenever cases occur in which the 
missionaries overstep the bounds of de- 
corum, or interfere in matters with which 
they have no proper concern, let each 
case be reported promptly to the minister 
of the country to which it belongs. Such 
isolated instances should not produce 
prejudice or engender hatred against 
those who observe their obligations, nor 
should sweeping complaints be made 
against all on this account. Those from 
the United States sincerely desire the re- 
formation of those whom they teach, and 
to do this they urge the examination of 
the Holy Scriptures, wherein the great 
doctrines of the present and a future 
state, and alsothe resurrection of the soul, 
are set forth, with the obligation of repen- 
tance, belief in the Saviour, and the du- 
ties of man to himself and ethers. It is 
owing, in a great degree, to the preva- 
lence of a belief in the truth of the Scrip- 
tures that Western nations have attained 
their power and prosperity.” 


Having thus, as he thought, direct- 
ed the prejudice and hostility of the 
authorities against the Catholics ex- 
clusively, and put in a good word for 
the evangelizers; and assured them 
that, as far as the former were con- 
cerned, the United States had no 
concern whatever, and by inference 
that they might maltreat and murder 
as many of them as they pleased 
without let or hindrance from us, 
Mr. Low next proceeds to mislead 
his government in a manner which 
may be diplomatic, but is certainly 
far from honorable. 


In transmitting to the Department 
of State a translation of the rules 
alluded to, he remarks : 


“A careful reading of the memoran.- 
dum clearly proves that the great, if not 
only, cause of complaint against the mis- 
sionaries comes from the action of the 
Roman Catholic priests and the native 
Christians of that faith; although the 
rules proposed for the government of 
missionaries apply equally to Protestants 
and Catholics.” 


“ A careful reading ” of the docu- 
ment as translated under his auspi- 
ces would indeed seem to bear out 
Mr. Low’s views, for it is filled with 
complaints and denunciations of 
“ Romanists,” and the derivative ad- 
jective “ Romish ” is used with a free- 
dom that would delight the heart of 
the most virulent co/forteur. But, un- 
fortunately, there was another trans- 
lation of the same document in Eng- 
land, and in it, behold, all the “Ro- 
manists” are turned into “ Chris- 
tians’!* Even Mr. Davis, of the 
State Department, could not help 
noticing this discrepancy between the 
two papers, and in a letter dated 
Oct. 19, 1871, calls upon the Pek- 
ing minister for an explanation, which, 
of course, was never given, for the 
good reason that the deception was 
intentional. If, as according to 
Blackstone, forgery consists in the 
material alteration of the body of a 
written instrument, as well as in the 
imitation or alteration ofa signature, 
we fear our respected representative 
has been guilty of a very serious 
legal mistake. The assistant secre- 
tary writes: 


“Two versions of these regulations 
have found their way to the Department 
—the translation enclosed in your No. 56, 
and a translation apparently made from 
a French version presented to the 
houses of Parliament in Great Britain 
in June or July last, and printed in Bri- 


* British Blue-Book, China, No. 3, 1871. 
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tish Blue-Book, entitled “China, No. 3, 
1871.” These versions differ widely in 
form and expression, and, to some extent, 
in sense. 

“The version presented to Parliament 
has been or will be made the subject of 
instructions by her Majesty’s government 
to Mr. Wade. A copy of these proposed 
instructions was communicated to this 
Department by her Majesty’s chargé at 
Washington in August last. A copy is 
herewith enclosed, and also a copy of the 
version to which they relate. 

“The most material variance between 
the two versions is in the designation of 
the missionaries against whom the Chi- 
nese Foreign Office complains. Your 
version limits the complaints to mission- 
aries of the Roman Church. The British 
translation, following the French version, 
represents the complaints against ‘ Chris- 
tians.’ For instance, the British version 
renders the beginning of the first article 
or rule as follows: ‘ The Christians, when 
they found an orphanage, give no notice 
to the authorities, and appear to act with 
mystery.’ Your translation of the same 
sentence reads: “The establishment of 
asylums for training up children by the 
Romanists has hitherto not been reported 
to the authorities, and as these institu- 
tions are carefully kept private,’ etc., etc. 
From the English version of the accom- 
panying note from the Yamén, it is evident 
that the Chinese Foreign Office recognizes 
that there are in China Christian mission- 
aries of different faiths ; for they say that 
‘the people in general, unaware of the 
difference which exists between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism, confound these- 
two religions under this latter denomi- 
nation.’” 


The sectarian views of the munis- 
ter in Peking were ably seconded by 
his subordinate, the consul-general 
at Shanghai. That official, Mr. G. 
F. Seward, under date August 22, 
1871, sends to the Assistant-Secretary 
of State a cursory review of the gen- 
eral condition of China, and a de- 
tailed account of the horrible massa- 
cre of Tientsin, June 21, 1870; 
with a report of the trial and execu- 
tion of some of the miscreants en- 
gaged init. His communication, as 
might be expected, is, whenever 
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possible, thoroughly anti-Catholic, 
filled with inuendoes, insinuations, 
and even broad statements against 
the missionaries of that faith, and the 
Sisters of Charity ; the usual elegant 
phrases “ Romish” and “ Romanist” 
being used at every opportunity. As 
a sample of this commercial agent's 
style and skill in the art of hinting a 
fault and hesitating dislike, we quote 
the following passages from his let- 
ter: 


“Various allegations have been made 
against Roman Catholic missionaries. It 
has been alleged that the bishop of one 
of the western provinces resides in a 
palace which vies with that of the viceroy ; 
that ‘he uses a palanquin decorated in a 
way allowed only to the highest officials 
of the empire; and that his progresses 
from one part of his diocese to another 
are made in a regal way. It has been 
asserted that the priests claim the right 
to correspond with the officials on terms 
of equality; that they combine with and 
arrange combinations among their con- 
verts to defeat the objects of the govern- 
ment; that they claim for their converts 
various unusual and objectionable im- 
munities; that, in fact, they are building 
up a rule within the territorial rule which 
is very dangerous to the state. One who 
has studied the history of the Roman 
Church cannot be surprised when he 
hears that China is seriously alarmed ; 
but we can estimate the actual danger 
more perfectly than she. Any exposition 
of her fears which she is likely to make 
will exhibit many puerilities. Yet we 
must admit that her statesmen would be 
unwise if they should fail to study the 
problems which the presence of the 
church presents.” 


So much for some of our diplomats 
in Asia, If they had been sent out 
by the Methodist missionary body 
or any other fanatical society, they 
could not have shown more narrow- - 
minded bigotry or less regard for the - 
advancement of religion and true 
civilization; but as representatives 
of this republic, where all are re- 
garded as equal, and where the 
general government is supposed to 
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represent the interests of every class 
and creed alike, it is not too much 
to say that they have been sadly re- 
creant to the trust reposed in them. 

Turning over the pages of this vo- 
luminous collection of foreign corre- 
spondence from all parts of the world 
with the Department of State, wecame 
upon the following curious despatch. 
It is dated Mexico, April 29, 1871, 
signed by our minister, Mr. Thomas 
H. Nelson, and referred to in the in- 
dex as “The Spread of Protestant- 
ism”: 


“The Protestant movement in Mexico 
has forthe past year been making consid- 
erable progress, chiefly owing to the efforts 
of the American clergyman, Rev. H. 
Chauncey Reilly, a letter from whom 
upon this subject was forwarded by me, 
forming an enclosure to my No. 38, of 
August 9, 1869. There are now about 
fifty congregations or assemblies of Mexi- 
can Protestants in this city and vicinity, 
and an equal or greater number scattered 
throughout the country. Most of these 
assemblies still meet in private houses, 
though in some small places of the inte- 
rior they form a numerical majority, and 
have, therefore, acquired possession of the 
parish churches. In this city, through the 
efforts and personal liberality of Mr. 
Reilly, the Protestants have acquired two 
fine churches of those which were secular- 
ized and sold by the government some 
years since; one of these is the former 
convent of San Francisco, the most mag- 
nificent as well as the first one erected in 
Mexico. It is now being repaired for its 
new use. The other is the commodious 
church of San José de Garcia, which, 
having been thoroughly repaired, was 
dedicated to the Protestant service on 
Sunday, the 23d instant, in the presence 
of an immense multitude. Two or three 
Catholic priests of some prominence 
have, within the past two or three months, 
joined the Protestant communion, and 
two of them have ventured upon the de- 
cisive step of matrimony. One of the re- 
cent converts, Father Manuel Auguas, 
formerly an eloquent preacher of the Do- 
minican Order, has become the pastor of 
the new church. This event has caused 
a vigorous polemic in the newspapers of 
this city ; the two papers considered es- 
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pecially Catholic have been filled with 
attacks upon the new religious move- 
ment, while most of the other papers have 
exhibited a commendable spirit of tole- 
rance or even of good-will toward the 
Protestants. I enclose an interesting ar- 
ticle upon this subject from thee 770 Re- 
publics of to-day, translated from the 
Federalista, and written by M. Ignacio M. 
Altamirano, who is considered as the 
chief of the Mexican literary writers of the 
present day. Yours, etc.” 


This is the entire communication, 
no other subjects being touched upon ; 
but the matter seems of so much im- 
portance and of so great national in- 
terest as to warrant the sapient Mr. 
Nelson in making it the basis of a 
special official despatch. Is this 
gentleman the envoy of the United 
States, or a commissioner appointed 
by some Bible or tract society to 
report on the “spread of Protestant- 
ism” in the neighboring republic, or 
does he unite the two characters in 
his own person? Does he receive 
the public money for puffing the 
Rev. H. Chauncey Reilly, and trans- 
mitting his diatribes and the effusions 
of a certain M. Altamirano for pre- 
servation in the archives of the na- 
tion? If so, it is time the public 
should know it. Mr. Nelson’s letter, 
however, explains an incident that 
occurred in Washington a few years 
since. It was this: the mission to 
Mexico was vacant, and it was ap- 
plied for by a gentleman every way 
qualified for the post. He was thor- 
oughly educated, knew the Spanish 
language well, and had served with 
high rank and marked distinction 
during the late war. He was ap- 
pointed by the President, and _ his 
nomination by the Senate was urged 
by several influential citizens, includ- 
ing the then Secretary of State, the 
late Mr. Seward. . The committee of 
the Senate refused to report his name 
favorably, and, in reply to the query 
of the writer what objection could be 
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urged against the applicant, a leading 
senator replied that “he understood 
him to be a very violent (meaning 
practical) Catholic!” The policy of 
this gentleman, like that of many 
others at the national capital, was not 
to send a Catholic to a Catholic coun- 
try, but one who would report on the 
“ spread of Protestantism,” and doubt- 
less, find materials for his despatches. 

Nor must we blame the govern- 
ment too severely for their injudi- 
cious sectarian appointments. Its 
views are but the reflex of popular 
opinion, and, as long as we tolerate 
bigotry and proscription in our popu- 
lar elections, we must expect that 
those who are supposed to represent 
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us will follow the bad example thus 
set them. The fault hitherto has 
been partly ours, and the remedy is 
in our own hands. This remedy 
consists in discountenancing all sub- 
sidized newspaper writers and dema- 
gogues whose abuse and slanders 
prevent good men from filling the 
national and state councils; in tram- 
pling under foot all party and reli- 
gious prejudices, and invariably vot- 
ing against those who would main- 
tain them ; and by supporting for offi- 
ces, both at home and abroad, only 
those who will attend to the public 
business, and let sectarian mission- 
aries and the “ spread of Protestant- 
ism” alone, 





A LEGEND OF S. MARTIN. 


AFTER many strifes and battles, 
and after having been for years 
Administrator of Thrace, Asia, and 
Egypt, with Dacia and Macedonia, 
to which the dethroned and executed 
Emperor of the West, Gratian, had 
appointed him, Theodosius I., the Ro- 
man emperor, returned from Thessa- 
lonica, his former headquarters, to 
Constantinople. 

The day was cold and stormy, and 
many a one of the emperor's suite 
wrapped his cloak closer around his 
shivering body, as the snowflakes 
fell thicker and faster, covering the 
road quickly in the white mantle of 
winter. 

The troop had just entered a small 
village, when the emperor’s horse 
was stopped by a man miserably 
clad and trembling with cold. 

Impatient of the detention, Theo- 
dosius pressed his spurs into the sides 


of his steed, and flew past the wretch-. 


ed beggar. 


But a knight called Martin, from 
Pannonia, who followed next, halted 
and looked pityingly upon the poor 
trembling form. Willingly would he 
have given him money or clothing, 
but a soldier seldom has much to 
give, and, except his hat and coat, the 
knight possessed nothing. One mo- 
ment only he reflected, and the 
next he drew forth his sword, and 
cut in two the large cloak hanging 
over his shoulders. Handing the 
one half to the beggar, and wrapping 
himself closely in the other, he fol- 
lowed the emperor with lightning 
speed, without listening to the words 
of blessing which fell from the lips 
of the mendicant. 

After the sun had set, the emperor 
and his followers took quarters for the 


‘night. 


All had gone to rest, and Knight 
Martin also had laid himself down, 
and soon was fast asleep. Shortly, 
however, he felt as if his eyes were 
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forced open by a most brilliant and 
dazzling light. He sat up, and per- 
ceived at his feet a man upon whose 
head was a crown of thorns. Shin- 
ing angels surrounded him, and the 
mantle which Martin had given to 
the beggar hung around his shoul- 
ders. Pointing to it, he asked S, Pe- 
ter (who stood by his side) in sweet 
and gentle voice: “ Do you see this 
mantle ?” 

“ From whom did you receive it ?” 
S. Peter questioned. 

“From Martin here,” was the re- 
ply, given in a heavenly voice, his 
finger pointing at the same time to 
the astonished soldier, “ Rise, my son,” 
he then continued—and his angelic 
smile was ravishing to the eyes of 
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Martin—“ I have chosen thee hence- 
forth to be my servant. Until now 
thou hast been a blind heathen: thou 
shalt now become a shining light in my 
army. Put up thy sword ; thou shalt be 
a soldier of God.” And then Martin 
knew that it was the Lord himself 
who spake to him. 

An angel kissed the mantle’s bor- 
der—and Martin awoke. 

The morning broke. He rose 
quickly, and left the place, never 
resting, never stopping, until he had 
reached the portal of a cloister; there 
he knocked and entered. 

Soon he became famous for his 
goodness and piety, and, as bishop, 
served his Master with spiritual rather 
than material weapons. 
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My CLERICAL FRIENDS, AND THEIR Re- 
LATION TO MODERN THOUGHT. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 1873. 

We are glad to announce the pubtlica- 
tion of the American edition of this 
work, our previous notice having been 
based upon the advance sheets of the 
English edition. 

The Catholic Publication Society has 
done good service to religion by its hand- 
some edition of this most important book. 
It is divided into four chapters, which 
treat of “The Vocation of the Clergy,” 
“The Clergy at Home,” “The Clergy 
Abroad,” and “ The Clergy and Modern 
Thought.” Under these divisions, the 
distinguished author has grouped to- 
gether a most interesting series of facts 
and arguments which cannot fail to carry 
conviction to any honest mind. He deals 
principally with what may be called the 


advanced clergy of the Anglican Church, * 


shows their real position in the present 
state of controversy, and the utter ab- 
surdity of their claims. If there is any- 
thing properly called ridiculous, it is the 
aspect of a small portion of a sect pre- 


tending to be that which every one else 
in the world denies them to be, and 
flaunting their professions to the entire 
denial of history, tradition, and even com- 
mon sense. Our Ritualistic friends have 
no regard for anything in the past, pre- 
sent, or future but themselves, and, there- 
fore, they cannot be reasoned with. Their 
half-way house may be a stopping-place 
for a time for honest hearts, but no sin- 
cere mind can rest there, for Almighty 
God never leaves the true in mind with- 
out the assistance of his grace or the 
use of their natural faculties. We com- 
mend this book to all in the Anglican 
communion who desire to look facts in 
the face or to save their souls. And we 
beg in all charity to tell them that they 
cannot save their souls without sacrifice. 
If they prefer to keep this world, they 
will lose the next. There may be in our 
author’s clear and bright presentation of 
truth something that may seem to them 
harsh or severe. We can assure them 
that there is no kinder heart than that 
of our distinguished friend, the author ; 
but he has such keen perceptions of right 
and wrong that he cannot fail to put, 
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with telling effect, the absurdity of their 
religious position. And deny it as they 
may, and perhaps will, the whole world 
appreciates the inconsistency of their 
actions with their professions. Kind 
people pity them, while worldly people 
laugh at them. 

Beginning with the theory that the one 
church of God can be divided, which is 
a contradiction in terms, they claim to 
be a dranch of something that confessedly 
can have no branches. Then, they are 
not simply a branch, but a dranch of a 
branch. And the branch of which they 
form part renounces them, and casts them 
out, but they will not be cast out. Their 
mother, the Church of England, does not 
know herself as these her children do. 
Then, there is one thing they can hang 
on to the last, even if everything else fails. 
They were admitted to apostolical ordi- 
nation by Barlow, whom they will have a 
bishop, though there is no proof what- 
ever that he was one, and while he him- 
self denied the necessity or the virtue of 
the sacrament of order. “If schism,” as 
Dr. Newman says, “ depends on the mere 
retention of the Episcopal order, there 
never was and there never will be a 
schism,” for bishops are as likely to be 
corrupted as priests. But the truth is, 
nobody ever pretended to any apostolical 
succession in the English Church until 
the Dissenters became so strong that, out 
of opposition to them, “a few Anglican 
prelates began to talk of pretensions 
which, during several generations, they 
had treated as a jest and a fable.” “ Ac- 
cording to Barlow, an English bishop 
could dispense with orders ; and, accord- 
ing to Cranmer, with grace.” There was 
no pretence of any doctrine of priest- 
hood on the part of the founders of the 
Church of England, and surely these in- 
telligent men ought to have known what 
they intended to do. Hooker is one of 
their greatest defenders, and he expressly 
denies the necessity of Episcopal ordi- 
nation. ‘ Being about to appear before 
God, he sent—not for an Anglican minis- 
ter—but for his friend Saravia, and ac- 
cepted from his unconsecrated hands 
those quasi-sacramental rites which, ac- 
cording to Ritualistic views, he had no 
power to dispense.” These divines were 
the faithful interpreters of the mind of 
their church. 


“*It is quite clear,’ observes Bishop Tomline, 
expounding the 2sth Article, ‘ that the words of 
the Article do not maintain the necessity of epis- 
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copal ordination.’ Bishop Hall, again, though 
he wrote a well-known book in defence of epis 

copacy, gave up the whole question when he 
said: ‘ Blessed be God, there is no difference, in 
any essential matter, betwixt the Church of Eng- 
land and her sisters of the Reformation.” And 
this was the language even of men who had 
written the most earnest apologies for episcopal 
government. They never attempted to maintain 
that the apostolical succession was necessary to 
the integrity of a church. Thus Bramhall said, 
with easy composure: ‘The ordination of our 
first Protestant bishops was Zega/,’ 7.e. it had the 
royal sanction; ‘and for the vadfdity of it, we 
crave no man’s favor.’ Andrewes is a more im- 
portant witness. Though Ritualists may not 
approve his subservience to that robust theolo- 
gian, James L.,, he is still held in honor among 
them as almost a High-Church prelate, and is 
regarded as the most imposing figure of his time. 
Yet Andrewes, on their own principles, was as 
flagrant a betrayer of the doctrine of the Chris- 
tian priesthood, if he ever held it, as Hooker 
himself, or even as Barlow or Whittaker. He 
not only gave the Anglican sacrament to a Swiss 
Protestant, Isaac Casaubon, but related after- 
wards, with impassioned and approving elo- 
quence, that his friend died loudly professing 
with his latest breath the strictest tenets of the 
Calvinists of Geneva.” 


There are many other points that will 
attract the attention of the reader, and 
which we cannot speak of in this short 
notice. The last chapter, upon “ The 
Clergy and Modern Thought,” is particu- 
larly adapted to the superficial age in 
which we live, and answers all the objec- 
tions which are made by the really shal- 
low thinkers who, according to the lan- 
guage of the apostle, “ professing them- 
selves to be wise, have become fools.” 

We bespeak for this most interesting 
and instructive book a large circulation 
and many attentive readers, who will 
unite with us in thanking the accom- 
plished author for the pleasure and profit 
they have received from him. May God 
grant him yet many years to live in which 
to do good with his able pen! 

The following letter of the author, cor- 
recting a mistake into which he had fall- 
en, appeared in the London Zud/et of 
February 8: 


“MR, LECKY AND ‘MY CLERICAL 
FRIENDS.’ 
“ To the Editor of the Tablet: 

‘“*Srr: I am assured by friends of Mr. Lecky, 
the well-known author of the histories of Ra- 
tionalism in Europe and of European Morais, 
that I have misunderstood a passage in the latter 
work, and attributed to the distinguished writer 
‘sentiments which he disavows. Mr. Lecky has 
displayed in his remarkable writings such un- 
usual candor, and even, in spite of much that is 
painful to a Christian, such elevation of thought, 
that to do him wilful injustice is a fault of which 
no Catholic ought to be capable. I ask your per- 
mission, therefore, to make the following expla- 
nation. 
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“* The passage which I am said to have misun- 
derstood is this: ‘ Had the Irish peasants been 
less chaste, they would have been more prosper- 
ous. Had that fearful famine, which in the pre- 
sent century desolated the land, fallen upon a 
people who thought more of accumulating sub- 
sistence than of avoiding sin, multitudes might 
now be living who perished by literal starva- 
tion.’ Interpreting these words by the light of 
other statements of the same author, and especi- 
ally by his announcement that ‘ w¢7/ity is perhaps 
the highest motive to which reason can attain,’ 
they seemed to me, as they seemed to all whom 
I have been able to consult, to bear only one 
meaning. I was mistaken. They really meant, 
1 now learn, ‘that the habit of early marriages 
in a nation is detrimental to its economical pros- 
perity.’ I am further reminded that Mr. Lecky 
has written admirably on the grace of chastity 
which adorns the Irish nation, and could not, 
therefore, have wished to say that sin is a less 
evil than famine and destitution. 

“IT am too familiar with the writings of Mr. 
Lecky, which I have read more than once, and 
always with extreme interest, not to recognize 
his great moral superiority over the contempo- 
rary school of Rationalists. The study of his 
books has even created in me a strong personal 
sympathy for the writer. In quoting him fre- 
quently, I think I have manifested this feeling. 
But if I have done him injustice in the case re- 
ferred to, I regret that he did not more carefully 
guard himself from a misapprehension which 
was purely involuntary, and into which others 
fell who share my admiration of his candor and 
ability. I have only to add that, if the opportu- 
nity should occur, I will suppress the passage to 
which Mr. Lecky’s friends have called my atten- 
tion. Yours faithfully, 

“Tue AuTuor oF ‘My CLerIcat FriEnps.’”” 


SERMONS ON ECCLESIASTICAL SUBJECTS. 
By Henry Edward, Archbishop of 
Westminster. American Edition. Vol. 
Il. New York: The Catholic Publi- 
cation Society. 1873. 

This dauntless champion of the faith 
is once more in the field. In the present 
volume, the great Archbishop of England 
presents himself in that which is his 
special character and vocation, to wit, as 
* the defender of the rights and doctrines 
maintained and promulgated by Pius IX. 
in the face of his enemies and of some 
timid or misguided persons among his 
friends. The sermons are not all new 
ones, since they range in time from 1866 
to 1872; but as now collected they make 
a new whole out of previously separate 
parts belonging to one great theme, the 
rights of the Holy See and the church as 
opposed to the nefarious system of mod- 
ern liberalism. The masterpiece of the 
volume is, however, the Introduction, a 
most able and eloquent analysis and con- 
futation of the principles of the revolu- 
tionary party in Europe which aims at 
the overthrow of the Catholic Church 
and of the Christian religion. Archbishop 
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Manning has done immense service to 
religion, and his power seems to have 
been continually and steadily increasing 
since he first entered the lists as a cham- 
pion of the true church. Before the 
Council of the Vatican, he was one of 
those who contributed most efficaciously 
to the preparation of the greatest event 
of this age, the definition of the dogma 
of Papal Infallibility, by which Gallican- 
ism, the mother error of that brood of 
false doctrines condemned in the Sylla- 
bus of 1864, was destroyed. During and 
since the Council he has combated these 
errors with equal ability and courage, 
and seconded the great Pope, who now 
fills the place of Christ on the earth, by 
re-echoing the divine harmonies of his 
doctrine through the English-speaking 
world. Itis most important that all our 
educated laity should be thoroughly im- 
bued with this pure and saving doctrine, 
in which alone is contained, not only the 
salvation of the soul, but of sound sci- 
ence, of nations, of society, and of all 
human interests. We know of no such 
thorough and perfect interpreter of Pius 
IX., the infallible teacher of the nations, 
in the English language, as the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster. His writings 
are those which ought especially to be 
circulated and read among the educated 
laity, as the exposition of that truth 
which is the special antidote to the fatal 
errors of the times. They are especially 
suitable for this purpose, because they 
are the writings of a bishop; and it is 
to the priests of the church, and espe- 
cially to the chief priests and pastors, 
to whom is committed the office not only 
of teaching the faithful personally, but 
of giving to the writings of the subor- 
dinate clergy and of learned laymen the 
only canonical sanction which they 
possess, that the laity are to look for 
instruction in sound doctrine under the 
supreme authority of the Holy See. 
The private opinions of a bishop have, 
indeed, no more weight than is given 
them by their argumentative value. This 
is always very great in the writings of 
Archbishop Manning, who is accustomed 
to sustain his positions by a very great 
force of evidence and reasoning. Buta 
still greater merit of his writings is found 
in the fact, that he never obtrudes his 
private opiniens as Catholic doctrine, 
or goes beyond the mark placed by the 
authority of the church or the common 
teaching of approved theologians. Not 
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only does he avoid extenuating, but he 
equally avoids exaggerating statements 
respecting Catholic doctrine. And, 
moreover, although of uncompromising 
strictness in his orthodoxy, and apostolic 
severity in his language respecting con- 
tumacious heretics and rebels against 
divine authority, he is considerate and 
gentle towards those whose errors may, 
in charity, be regarded as excusable. In 
this respect, his writings are a model for 
those who undertake the advocacy of 
the great Catholic truths which are op- 
posed to the errors of the day. May 


God preserve the worthy successor of 
the great English cardinal to see the 
triumph of the church in the land of S. 
Edward and S. Thomas of Canterbury ! 


LeENTEN THovuGHTS: Drawn from the 
Gospel for Each Day of Lent. By the 
Bishop of Northampton. New York: 
The Catholic Publication Society. 
1873. 

We recommend this little book to all 
who wish to spend the season of Lent in 
conformity with the spirit and intention 
of the church. The style is simple and 
chaste; the thoughts are elevated and 
suggestive. There is, too, an air of se- 
renity and even cheerfulness about the 
book which we cannot but consider as 
in perfect accord with the true nature of 
penance as understood by the church: 

“* Chords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 

Thrill the deepest notes of woe.” 

“When you fast, be not as the hypocrites, 

sad,” says the church to her children 

on Ash-Wednesday, re-echoing through 
the ages the words of her divine Spouse. 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE USE OF THE 
CierGY, for Every Day in the Year, 
on the Gospels for the Sundays. From 
the Italian of Mgr. Scotti, Archbishop 
of Thessalonica. Revised and Edited 
by the Oblates of S. Charles. Witha 
Preface by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Westminster. Vol. I. From the 
First Sunday in Advent to the Sixth 
Saturday after the Epiphany. London: 
Burns & Oates. (New York: 
Sold by The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety.) 

The remaining three volumes of this 
work, we are told, may be looked for in 
the course of the present year. The 
whole will form a manual of meditations 
for priests to which we have seen nothing 
comparable. That such a work is nced- 
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ed who will deny? For if any one 
ought to meditate, it is a priest ; and how 
few books of meditation in our language 
are at all what he wants! Of the pre- 
sent compilation, then, his grace the 
Archbishop of Westminster, in his pre- 
fatorial letter to his clergy, says: “In de- 
dicating to you this first part of Scotti’s 
Meditations for the Clergy, 1 need only 
add that it is a book held in high esteem 
at Rome. Having found by the experi- 
ence of many years its singular excel- 
lence, its practical piety, its abundance 
of Scripture, of the fathers, and of ec- 
clesiastical writers, I have thought that 
it would be an acceptable and valuable 
addition to your books of devotion.” 

After this recommendation, let us sim- 
ply express a wish that the work may 
become known to every priest who speaks 
the English language. And again let us 
thank the good Oblate Fathers for one 
of the most estimable services they have 
ever done for religion. 


S. ANSELM’s BooK OF 
AND PRAYERS. Translated from the 
Latin by M. R. Witha Preface by His 
Grace the Archbishop of Westminster. 
London: Burns & Oates. 1872. (New 
York : Sold by The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society.) 

These meditations differ very much 
from ordinary compositions with that 
name. They are divided into brief sec- 
tions, a single one of which will suffice 
the devout soul for a whole day’s food. 
There is nothing stiff and formal, nothing 
meagre, nothing dry. While, together 
with honeyed colloquies—now with our- 
self, now with God or the saints—there 
is a decp philosophy in a very simple 
guise. We are, therefore, most grateful 
for such an addition to our devotional 
literature. 


MEDITATIONS 


THE ‘O.tp CATHOLICS’ AT COLOGNE. 

New York: J. A. McGee. 1873 

This clever jeu @esprit is by the brother 
of Dr. T. W. M. Marshall, who was one 
of the joint authors of the Comedy of Con- 
vocation. It is a little coarse in some 
parts, too much’so for our taste, and in 
this respect inferior to the famous Comedy, 
which was unexceptionable in that re- 
spect. Nevertheless, it has a great like- 
ness in some of its salient points to that 
remarkable piece of logical ‘sarcasm. 
The argumentis unanswerable, and very 
cleverly put ; and terrible as the ridicule 
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is which is heaped on the Janus clique, 
whose final fiasco was made at Cologne, 
they deserve it richly; for never was 
there a more absurd as well as de- 
testable little generation of vipers among 
the whole of the noxious brood of here- 
tics who in various ages have hissed 
against the decrees of the CEcumenical 
Councils. We can assure all readers 
that they will be amused and instructed 
by this brochure. 





Saur Eucenie: The Life and Letters 
of a Sister of Charity. Baltimore: J. 
Murphy & Co. 1873. 

The subject of this memoir was a 
French lady of rank, brought up a Pro- 
testant, but converted in early life to the 
Catholic faith. It is an interesting, edi- 
fying, and well-written, as well as beauti- 
fully printed, little book, not at all com- 
monplace, but with the freshness of un- 
usual incidents told -in the’ charming 
style which belongs to modern English 
literature of the best class, 

There is something very attractive in 
the French character when unperverted 
by scepticism and frivolity. The energy, 
zeal, and enthusiasm they throw into 
their work for God are very captivating 
to colder natures. And the higher one 
ascends in the social scale, the more de- 
cided, apparently, do these traits become. 
Whereas, in other nationalities, prosper- 
ity and position frequently have a dele- 
terious effect ; they often bring a French- 
man’s better qualities into higher relief. 
In the religious orders, many illustrious 
examples of this remark may be found 
—of men brought up in ease and afflu- 
ence who have adopted the mortified life 
of missionaries, braved every danger, and 
courted death itself, if thereby they could 
win some souls for Christ. The French 
nuns and Sisters of Charity have also 
been pre-eminent, as the unwritten history 
of the late war alone would demonstrate. 
The charitable spirit which lies at the 
foundation of that suavity and grace too 
often characterized as surface politeness, 
peculiarly fits them for the delicate and 
trying duties they assume. 

In the subject of this memoir we re- 
cognize the same winning characteristics 
to which we have adverted. Of high birth, 
she left all which usually attracts youth- 
ful ambition for a life of self-abnegation 
and charity. The name Eugénie, already 
endeared to thoughtful readers through 
the Letters and FYournal of Mile, de Guérin 
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(for we learn to appreciate a character 
full as much through the productions of 
the subject as by the portrayal of others), 
will receive new lustre from the memoirs 
of another saintly wearer. Such a record, 
though simple, is full of beauty and edi- 
fication to those who follow in the same 
path, as well as those whose sphere of 
duty, though lying in the world, is yet ele- 
vated above it. 


TRUTH AND Error. By the Rev. H. A. 
Brann, D.D. New York: D. & J. Sad- 
lier & Co. 1873. 

This book is of small size, but on an 
important subject, viz., the nature and 
sources of certitude. It is clear, logical, 
sound, and written in a good style. As 
an antidote to the wretched, poisonous 
trash sold under the name of philosophy, 
which is nothing but methodical scepti- 
cism and materialism, this little book 
must do good if it is read and understood 
by those who have need of it. The un- 
happy intellectual vagrants of our day 
are afflicted with the two great miseries 
which poor “Jo” complained of: “ Not 
knowing nothink, and starwation.” Jo 
often sadly muttered to himself, “ I don’t 
know nothink!” Mr, Bain and all that 
set are so many Joes, repeating for ever, 
“IT don't know nothink, you don’t know 
nothink, nobody don’t and nobody can't 
know nothink.” The sophist of Kénigs- 
berg was a Jo of genius, nothing more 
Dr. Brann will give a substantial break- 
fast to any one of these hungry Joes who 
will read his book. 


Aunt Jo’s Scrar-Book. Vol. II. Shawl- 
Straps. By Louisa M. Alcott, author 
of Little Women, An Old-fashioned Girl, 
Little Men, Hospital Sketches. Boston 
Roberts Brothers. 1872. 

This book is written in a light, trifling, 
flippant style, which may be very plea- 
sant and appropriate when used to de- 
scribe certain things, but when applied 
indiscriminately to all that one sees 
abroad, it certainly is not agreeable, to 
say the least of it. Neither is it pleasant, 
in a book of travels, to find that nothing 
is considered true, or even worthy of re- 
spect, unless the author believesinit. A 
Mass at S. Mark’s, Venice, is described 
in this way: “The patriarch was a fat 
old soul in red silk, even to his shoes 
and holy pocket-handkerchief ; and the 
service appeared to consist in six purple 
priests dressing and undressing him like 
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an old doll, while a dozen white-gowned 
boys droned up ina gold cockloft, and 
many beggars whined on the floor below.” 
A visit to the Carthusian Convent, Pavia, 
calls forth the following comment: “A 
nice way for lazy men to spend their lives, 
when there is so much work to be done 
for the Lord and his poor! Wanted to 
shake them all round,” etc. In the de- 
scription of the inundation of parts of the 
city of Rome we read: “ Livy indulged 
the sinful hope that the pope would get 
his pontifical petticoats very wet, be a 
little drowned and terribly scared by the 
flood, because he spoiled the Christmas 
festivities,” etc. Victor Emmanuel is 
spoken of as “ the honest man,” with the 
remark that “that is high praise for a 
king.” Such expressions as “ sullen old 
gentleman in the Vatican,” “silly Ma- 
donna,” and others of the same character, 
enliven the pages in various places. 

We can scarcely believe that this book 
is from the same pen as Little Women, 
and we think it would be far better, when 
one is only willing to see things through 
their ignorance and prejudices, not to 
attempt to make others see with their 
eyes. 


Gop our Fatuer. By a Father of the 
Society of Jesus, author of 7he Happi- 
ness of Heaven, Baltimore: John Mur- 
phy & Co. 1873. 

After reading this little book, we felt 
an ardent desire to tell everybody we had 
found a treasure. Its title, a rather un- 


usual thing nowadays, is the true expo- 


nent of its contents. That God is our 
Father—our kind, indulgent, beneficent, 
merciful, loving Father—it proves as we 
have never seen proved before. We do 
think, if Voltaire had seen this little trea- 
tise, he would not have called Goda 
“tyrant and the father of tyrants,” and 
he, Voltaire, would not have been a fool 
and the father of a generation of fools. 
Some Christians other than Calvinists 
are accustomed to regard God as a stern 
judge or an exacting master, ignoring al- 
together his parental relationship. This 
way of regarding God not unfrequently 
produces a morbid spirituality, if not 
worse. Under its baneful influence, the 
soul is parched up and rendered incapa- 
ble of any other sentiment than that of 
fear It is true that “fear is the begin- 
ning of wisdom”; but it is no less true 
that “love is the fulfilment of the law” 
and the sublime summary of the new 
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dispensation. And who can lovea being 
whom he sees only in the light of a stern 
judge, an exacting master? God, as he 
is represented in this work, is a being 
whom you cannot but love. In very 
truth, the author himself must love much, 
or he could never write so eloquently of 
divine love. 

To all Catholics who look with a filial 
confidence to God, and love him as their 
Father, we recommend this book as a 
means of strengthening their confidence 
and increasing their love. To those 
Catholics, happily few, who see in God 
only a rigid master, we prescribe the 
perusal of this work as the best remedy 
for their dangerous disease. To our 
separated brethren, who want to get a 
Christian idea of our common Father, we 
would respectfully suggest the careful 
study of this treatise ; they will find it 
sufficiently scriptural and sufficiently 
simple for their tastes. 

We cannot, perhaps, pay the publish- 
ers a higher compliment than by saying 
that the setting is in every way worthy of 
the gem. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPAL DocTRINES 
AND PRACTICES OF THE CATHOLIC 
CuurcH. By Cardinal Wiseman. 
New York: P. O’Shea. 

These two volumes belong to the uni- 
form series of Cardinal Wiseman’s works 
now being issued by Mr. O’Shea, and, as 
we understand, are printed from the same 
plates as the one-vyolume edition hereto- 
fore issued by Kelly, Piet & Co. 

It is a strong evidence of the perma 
nent interest which attaches to Catholic 
doctrine—the faith ever ancient, ever 
new—that these lectures are read now 
with almost equal avidity with that which 
greeted their appearance almost forty 
years ago, while as many weeks suffice 
to lay on the shelf the productions otf 
many a popular preacher of the day. 

This course constituted the Zen¢ at S. 
Mary’s, Moorfields, in 1836, when the 
Oxford movement had already acquired 
considerable headway, and the public 
mind was alive to the subjects discussed. 
In wiew of the audience which he ad- 
dressed, they were doubtless prepared 
with great care, and may therefore be 
considered most favorable specimens of 
the distinguished author’s style. 

One is struck, in looking over Cardinal 
Wiseman’s works, by the fact of the sin- 
gular diversity of his gifts, and his pre 
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eminence in the varied fields of research 
and discussion—as if he had made each 
a specialty. His Lectures on the Connec- 
tion of Science and Religion, delivered the 
preceding year, has maintained a posi- 
tion in the front rank of works devoted 
to that subject, and may be said to have 
become obsolete only in so far as science 
has presented new phenomena and dis- 
coveries for elucidation ; while the pres- 
ent work has remained, to our thinking, 
the most exhaustive popular exposition 
of Catholic doctrine in the language. 
His more elaborate historical and critical 
essays have attracted marked attention, 
and been thought worthy of publication 
in separate volumes, while his distinct- 
ively belles-lettres works have enjoyed 
almost universal favor. His /adiola con- 
fessedly stands at the head of Christian 
fiction. It is a little remarkable that 
The Hidden Gem, and one of the most 
acute critiques of the day upon Shake- 
speare, should have been the production 
of one who it is fair to infer scarcely ever- 
witnessed an acted drama. 
The same house has brought out in 
‘similar style the Four Lectures on the Offi- 
ces and Ceremonies of Holy Week by the 
same author, which we hope will prove a 
valuable aid to the intelligent participa- 
tion in the devotions of the present sea- 
son. The interest in the Lectures is en- 
hanced by the fact that they were de- 
.ivered at Rome, and relate to the cere 
monies in the Papal chapels. 


Tue Catholic Publication Society will 
publish in a few days, from advance 
sheets, a new work by the author of JZy 
Clerical Friends, entitled Church Defence : 
Report on the Present Dangers of the 
Church. 


An Error RECTIFIED. 


Card of the Editor of The Catholic World. 


AN error in respect to a matter of 
Catholic faith into which the author of 
an article in our last number inadvertent- 
ly fell, and which escaped my notice un- 
til it was too late to make any earlier 
correction, requires me to make the pre- 
sent explanation. I do it for the sake of 
the reverend gentleman who first animad- 
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verted upon this erroneous statement, and 
for others at a distance who are not ing 
position to know personally the utter im. 
possibility of any statement bordering on 
“Gallicanism” being admitted into Tur 
CaTHOLIC WoRLD with the knowledge 
of the editor. The passage in question 
is as follows, and is found on p. 784: 
“Who can wonder if the Church, in this 
dire emergency, delegates to one man the 
power she can no longer collectively ex- 
ercise in peace?” The mistake of the 
writer, who is a lay Catholic and nota 
theologian, is very excusable. The re- 
sponsibility for the doctrine of the articles 
published rests exclusively with me, as 
the editor in the absence of the Very 
Rev. F. Hecker. If any statement which 
is contrary to Catholic doctrine or sound 
theology is allowed to pass inany article, 
it is by accident, and any reverend gentle. 
man or layman who notices anything of 
the kind will oblige me by sending a 
communication to me directly, pointing 
out the error. Any such communication 
will receive due attention from myself 
or from the editor-in-chief, when he is in 
town and able to attend personally to 
the duties of his office. In this connec- 
tion, I take occasion to remark that 


another worthy clergyman, entirely un- 


known to me, who has recently expressed 
himself as aggrieved by the remarks of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLp upon Italy, has 
wholly misapprehended their intention. 
The articles on this subject which have 
appeared haye been generally written by 
myself, or prepared under my direction. 
I have no hostility except against the 
wicked party which tyrannizes over the 
Catholic people of Italy, and would with 
pleasure have admitted the letter of the 
Italian missionary, pleading the cause 
of his country, to the columns of THE 
CATHOLIC WorRLD. It is the aim of the 
editors‘of THE CATHOLIC WORLD to make 
it Catholic in its spirit and tone of charity 
and courtesy, as well as orthodox in 
doctrine, and to remember that it be- 
cemes those who profess a special loyalty 
to the Holy Father to pay attention to 
ali his admonitions, especially to that one 
in which he gave such an emphatic 
warning against the violation of charity 
by those who are very zealous for his 
authority. 

AvoustTINE F. Hewirt, C.S.P. 








